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PREFACE. 



Tns geographical position of Britain has, from the ear* 
]ie8t times, Tendered it a country of refage. Fronting Eu- 
rope, jet separated from it by a deep sea^moat^ the pro- 
scribed of other lands have by tarns sought the protection 
of the island fortress, and made it their home. To the 
country of the Britons the Saxons brought their industry, 
the Northmen their energy, and the Flemings and French 
their sfcill and spirit of liberty ; and out of the whole has 
come the English nation. 

The early industry of England was almost entirely pas- 
toral. Down to a comparatively recent period it was a 
great grazing country, and its principal staple was wool. 
The English people being as yet unskilled in the arts of 
manufacture, the wool was bought up by foreign mer- 
chant-, iind exported abroad in large quantities, principal- 
ly to Flanders and France, tlicre to l)e inaiiufacturod into 
clotli, and partly returned in that form for sale in the En- 
gl isli markets. 

The English kings, desirous of encouraging liome in- 
dustry, held out repeated inducements to foreign artisans 
to come over and settle in the country for the purpose ol' 
instructinj}: their subjects in the industrial arts. This poli- 
cy was pursued duririfr many successive reigns, more par- 
ticularly in that of Edward III.; and by the middle of 
the fourteenth century, laro;e numbers oi Flemish artisans, 
driven out of the Low Countries by the tyranny of the 
trades-unions as well as by civil war, embraced the oii'ers j 
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held out to them, settled in various parts of England, and 
laid the fouuduLions of English skilled imluslry.* 

But by far the must important migrations of skilled 
foreigner- l ut of Europe were occasioned by the religious 
per-seeutiuii.^ which prevailed in Flanders and France for 
a considerable period aft*?r the Keformation. Two great 
waves of foreign j^opulation then ilowed over from the 
Continent into England — probably the largest in point of 
numbers which liave occurred since the date of the Saxon 
settlement. The fin^t took place in the latter half of the' 
sixteenth century, and consisted })artly of French, but prin- 
cipally of Flemish Protestants; the second, toward the end 
of the seventeenth century, cgnsifited olmofit entirely ofi 
French Huguenots. j 

The second of these emigrations, con.^cquent on the re- 
ligious persecutions which followed the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., was of extraordinary mag- 
nitude. According to Sismondi, the loss which ft coca* 
sioned to France was not far short of a million of persons, 
aod those her best and most industrious subjects. Al- 
though the circumstances connected with this remarkable 
exodus, as well as the events which flowed from them, ex- 
ercised an important influence on the political aa well as 
industrial history of Northern Europe, they have as jet^ 
viewed in this connection, received but slight notice at the 
hands of the historian. 

It is the object of the following book more particularly 
to give an account of the causes which led to this last great 
migration of foreign Protestants irom France into England, 
and to describe its effects upon English industry as well as 
English history. The author merely offers the book as a 
contribution to the subject, which seems to him to be one 
well worthy of &rther investigation. 
LomMw, J«i^, 1S67. 

* Reo Ari-KKDix for Accouot of iU« " Kaii>- i>ciiicmunt of foreign Arti- 
sans in England." 
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CHAPTER I 

INYENTIOK OP PBlNTnTG. — ^BISE OP TBB HUGUBNOm 

Op all inventions, probably none has exercised a greater 
influiiice npon modem civilization than that of printiDg. 
WhiiiB it has been the mother and preserver of many other 
inventions which have changed the face of society, it has 
also afforded facilities for the intercourso of mind with mind 
—of living men with each other, as veil as with the think- 
ers of post generations — which have evoked an extraordi- 
nary degree of mental activity, and exercised a powerfhl in- 
fluence on the development of modem history. 

Although letters were diligently caltivated long before 
the invention of printing, and many valuable books existed 
in manuscript, and seminaries of learning flourished in all 
civilized cmintries, knowledge was for the most j)art con- 
fined to a cumparutivcly small number of persons. The 
manuscripts which contained the treasured thoughts of the 
ancient poets, scholars, and men of science, were so scarce 
and dear that they were frequently sold for double or treble 
their weight in gold. In some cases they were considered 
SO precious that they were conveyed by deed like laudeti 
estate. In the thirteenth century a manuscript copy of the 
Hamance of the Boat was sold at Paris for over £38 ster- 
ling. A copy of the Bible cost fiom £40 to £60 for the 
writing only, for it took an expert copyist about ten months' 
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labor to make one.* JSuch being the case, it will be obvious 
th^t books were then for the most part the bi\ui y of the 
rich, and comparativelj inaccesBible to the great body of the 
people. 

Even the most adyanced mindB coald exereiee but little 
influence on their age. They were able to address themr 
selTes to only a very limited number of their fellow-men, 
and in most cases their influence died with them. The re- 
sults of study, investigation, and experience remaining un- 
recorded, Icnowledge was for the most part transmitted oral- 
ly, and often inaccurately. Thus many arts and inventions 
discovered by individuals became lost to the race, and a 
point of social Btaciiatiou wa8 arrived at, beyond whicii iar- 
ther procrress seoiiiL'd improbable. 

This stale of tliiiiL's was entirely changed by the uatro- 
(liiction ut' printing. It ^ave a new birth to letters ; it erfa- 
bled books to bo perpetually renovated and multipled at a 
comparatively moderate cost, and to di^ae the light which 
they contained over a much larger number of minds. It 
gave a greatly increased power to the individual and to so- 
ciety, by &cilitating the intercourse of educated men of all 
countries with each other. Active thmkers were no longer 
restricted by the limits of their town or parish, or even of 
their nation or epoch ; and the knowledge that their printed 

♦ It is difficult to form an accnmte itlua ot* the rclaiivo value of money to 
commodities in the tkirtccntli century, compared with present prices j bat it 
may be mentioned that in 1446 (tcoordinf? to Fleetwoods C^romem PnHo. 
sum, 1707) the price of wheat was 4."*. Cnl. the (luai tor, aiul oats L'.v. .- bullockn 
and heifers sold for 6s., and sheep for 2$. fi^df. each. In 14(iO a gallon of 
ale sold for a penny, which was also the ordinary day's wage of laborers and 
servants, in a*lilitioii to meat and drink. As late as 1558| a good sheep sold 
for 2.'!. 10-/. In 1 U4 the ordinary salary of chaplains was five or six marks 
a year (the mark being equal to Ids. 4W.), and of resident parish priests eight 
marks ; so that for about £'» lOt. a year a single man was expected to lire 
cleanly and decently. Tliese prices multipliod by about twrlvo would ^'ire 
tometbing approaching their cquiralent in modern money, it is true, man- 
uscripts were in raan^r cases sold at fancy prices, as books are now. Btit 
copying had become a regular branch t)t" tnisint>sv : at Milan, in the four- 
teenth century, about fifty persons earned their living by it. The ordinary 
charge for roakiog a copy of the Bible was 80 Bologna Uvres, or equal to 
68 gold florins. 
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worcU would have au effect where their Bpokeu words did 
Dot reach, could not f ul to stimulate the highest order of 
minds Id to action. The pcrmanenoy of invention and dis- 
covery was tboB secured; the most advanced point of one 
generation became the starting-point of the next; and the 
results of the labors of one age were carried forward into all 
the ages that succeeded.* 

The invention of printing, like most others, stmggled slow- 
ly and obscurely into lifa The wooden blocks or tablets of 
Laurence Coster were superseded by separate types of the 
same material. Gutenbercr^ of Meiitz, next employed large 
types cut in metal, tioni w liicli the impressions were taken. 
And, finally, Ciuuijlierg'^ associate, Sclnjuller, cut the eliarac- 
ters in a matrix, alter which tlie types were cast, and thub 
completed the art as it now remains. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the first hook which 
Gutenberg undertook to print with his cut metal types was 
a Iblio edition of the Bible in the Latin Vulgate, consisting 
of 841 leaves. When the immense labor involved in carry- 
ing out such a work is considered — the cutting by haind, 
with imperfect tools, of each separate type required for the 
setting of a folio page, and the difficulties to be overcome 
with respect to vellum, paper, ink, and press-work— one can 
not but feel astonished at the boldness of the undertaking; 
nor can it be iiuitter of surprise that the execution of the 
work oeeiiiiied (^iiteriberg and his associates a period of from 
seven to eight years. f 

♦ Sec BAnnACK. Ninth Dridgewater Treatise, 52-C. Lord Hacnn oV»serres: 
*' If the iiivcntiuii of ships wns thonght so noble, which curricth riches and 
commodities from p]«ee to place, how much more are letters to he magni- 
fied, wliich, as ships, pn<:s throuizh the vast seas of time, and make npcs so 
distant to participate of tho wisdom, illuminations, and inrcntion«, the one 
of tbo other." 

f Tfie first Bible printed by Gutonborfj is known m the Mazarin "Bible, 
from a copy of it having been found in CRrdinnI Mazarin's library at Paris 
atwnt the middle of last century. Johnson, in his Tfipoffraphia (p. 17), 
says; "It was printed with largtf cat metal ^rpes, and published in 1450." 
Others jjiro the date of pnblicatinn as five years later, in 1455. Mr. Hal- 
lam inclines to think that it was printed with cast-metul types; but tiiere is 
KMOB to believe thai the CMting of the types bj a matrix was inveiited at 
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We do not, however, suppose that Guten1)f rir and liis as- 
sociates were induced to execute tliis tirsi printed Bible 
through any more lofty motive than that of earning a con* 
siderable snm of money by the enterprise. Tbey were, 
doubtless, tempted to tindertake it by the immense prices 
for which maRascript copies of the Bible then sold; and 
they merely sought to produce, by one set of operations, a 
number of duplicates in imitation of the written character, 
which they hoped to be able to sell at the manuscript prices. 
But, as neither Gutenberg nor Schceffer were rich men, and 
as the work involved great labor and expense while in prog* 
ress, they found it necessary to invite some capitalist to join 
them; and hence their t< [nmunication ofllie secret to ,It>hii 
Fautsl, thi' wealthy sxoldsmiiii of Mentz, wliu agreed to join 
them in tlK ir \i rinne, an<l suj-jdy tlieiii with the necessary 
means for carrying out the uiKkrtaking. 

The first edition of the printed Bible having been disposed 
of, without the secret having transpired, Faust and Schcefier 
brought out a second edition in 1462, wbicli they again of* 
iered for sale at the manuscript prices. Faust carried a 
number of copies to Paris to dispose o^ and sold several of 
them for 600 or 600 crowns, the price then paid for manu- 
script Bibles. But great was the astonishment of the Paris- 
ian co] >yi^ts when Faust, anxious to dispose of the remain- 
der, lowered his price to 60 and then to 80 crowns ! The 
copies sold having been compared with each other, were 
found to be exactly uniform ! It was immediately inferred 

A satscqucnt period. Mr. Hallam says: **It is a venr striking dream- 
stance that the high-minded fnventoni of thii great art tried at the very out- 
set so bolil H flight as the printing an t ntire Bible, and executed it with as- 
tonishing success. It was Minerva leaping on earth in her divine strength 
and radiant armor, ready at the moment of her nativity to subdue nud de- 
stroy lier enemies. The Mazarin Bible is printed, some copies on vclloni, 
some on pnpor of choice quality, with strong, black, and toleruMy handsome 
characters, but with some want of uniformity, which has led, perhaps un- 
reasonablyt to donbt whether they were cast in a matrix. We may sec in 
imagination this venerable and splendid'volnme leading np the crowded 
myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it were, a blessing on the new 
ait, by dedicatinK its fiist-fimits to the senrioe of Heavea.**— JUlsrary Hi»' 
tary, edilioo 1B64, p. 15^. 
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th&t these Bibles must be prodnced by magic, as such an ex- 
traordiDary imiformity waa oonsidcrcd cntuely beyond the 
reach of human oontrivaaoe. Infonnation waa forthwith 
given to the polioe agaioat Fauat aa a magioian. Hia lodg- 
mgs were searched, when a namber of Bibles were foimd 
there complete, ^e red ink with which they were embel- 
lished was supposed to he his blood. It waa seriously be- 
lieved that he was in league with the devil; and he was 
carried off to prison, from which ho was only delivered upon 
making a full revolalion of llie secret.* 

Sovoral other )>ook8, of less importance, wore printed by 
Gutenberg and Sclxeffer at Mcntz: two cdiuoiiH of the Psal- 
ter, a Catholieon, a C'odox l^salmorum, and an edition of Cic- 
ero's Offices; l)ut they wore printed in such small numbers, 
and were sold at such high prices, that, like the manuscripts 
which they superseded, they were only purchasable by kings, 
nobles, collegiate bodies, and rich ecclesiastical establish- 
ments. It was only after the lapse of many years, when the 
manufacture of paper had become improved, and Schcsffer 
had invented his method of cutting the characters in a ma- 
trix, and caating the type in quantity, that hooka could be 
printed in such forma as to be accesuble to the great body 
of the people. 

In the mean while, the printing establishmmts of Outen- 

berg and Schoeffer were for a time broken up by the sack 
and plunder of ^Icntz by tlu; Archbishop Adulphus in 1462, 
when, their workmen becoming disjjcrsed, and being no lon- 
ger bound to secrecy, lliey shortly after carried with them the 
invention of the new art into nearly every country in Eu- 
rope. 

Wherever the printers set up their trarle, they usually be- 
gan by issuing an edition of the Latin Bible. There was no 
author class in those days to supply " copy" enough to keep 
their presses going. Accordingly, they fell back upon the 

* Such is supposed to be the origin of the tradition of " The Devil and 
Dr. Fawiiis.'* It to bellered that Fwul died of the pbgoe st Paiit in 14<6. 

B 
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aodent author^ inuing editions of livy, Horace, SaUnst, Cio- 
ero^ and portione of Aristotle, with occasional devotional 
manuals ; but their fitvorite book, most probably because it 
was the one most in demand, was tbe Bibia O^y twenty- 
four books were published m Germany during the ten years 
that followed the sack of ^leutz; but of these five were Latin 
and two were German Bibles. Translators were at the same 
time busily eiiir;iire«l ui)oii it in different countries, and year 
by year the Bible became more accessible. Thus an Italian 
version appeared in 1471, a Bohemian in 1475, a Dutch in 
1477, a Freneli in 1477, and a Spanish (Valenoian) in 1478.* 
The Bible, however, continued a comparatively scatoe and 
dear book, being little known to the clergy generally, and 
still less to the people. By many of the former it was re- 
garded with suspicion, and even with hostility. At length, 
the number of editions of the Bible which were published ui 
Germany, as if heralding the approach of the ooming Refor> 
mation, seriously alarmed the Church; and in 1486 the Arch- 
bishop of Ments placed the printers of that city, which had 
been the cradle of the printing-press, under strict Sensoi-ship. 
Twenty-five years later, Pope Alexander VL issued a bull 
prohibiting the printers of Cologne, Mentz, Treves, and Mag- 
deburg from publishing any books without the express li- 
cense of their archbishops. Although these measures were 
directed against the piiniing of religious works generally, 
they were more particularly directed against the pubUcation 
of the Scriptures in the vulgar tougue.t 

• Lord Spencer's famous library contains twenty editions of the Bible in 
Latin, printed between the appearance of tbe Mazarin Bible in 1450-5 and 
the year 1480 inclusive. It also contains nine editions of the German Bi- 
ble printed before the year 1496.— See Edwakdn on [AhrarieA, p. 480. 

t "Rkli kw— ritrrary History, ed. 18G4, i., '2'A. No translation of the Bi- 
ble was permiitcd to appear in England during the fifteenth century; and 
tbe reading of WyclifTe's translation was prohibited under penal^ of excom* 
rounication and death. Tyndale's translation of the New Testament was 
first printed at Antwcrn. The government tried to suppress the book, and 
many copies were leuea and b«mit. John Tyndale, a merehant of London, 
brother of tlie translator, having been < ' i)\ ictod of reading the New Testa- 
ment, wab sentenced by the excellent 8ir Thomas More ''that he should be 
set apon a horse with his face to the tail, and have a paper pinned upon his 
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The printora, nevertheless, continued to print the Bible, re- 
gardless of these prohibitions — the Old Testament in He- 
brew, the new in Greek, and both in Latin, German, French, 
and other modem languages* Finding that the reading of 
the Bible was extending, the priests began to inveigb against 
the practice from the pnlpilt. '^They have now fennd out^" 
said a French monk, **a new language called Greek ; we mnst 
carefully guard onreelvee agamst iL That language will be 
the mother of all sorts of heresies. I see in the bands of a 
great nimiber of persons a book written in this languas^e, 
called *The New Testament;' it is a book fnll of branibles, 
with vipers in them. As to the Hebrew, whoever learns that 
becomes a Jew at once.''* 

The fears of tlju prie.sis im^ reast'd as they saw their flocks 
becomiTiLj^ more intent upon readinu; the Scriptures, or hear- 
ing tJiem read, than attending mass; and they were especial- 
ly conccmed at the growing disposition of the people to call 
in question the infallibility of the Church and the sacred char- 
acter of the priesthood. It was every day becoming clearer 
to them that if the people were permitted to resort to books, 
and pray to God direct in their yolgar tongne, instead of 
through the priests in Latin, the authority of the mass would 
&11, and the Church itself would be endangeredf A most 

head, and many sheets of New Testamenta sewn to his cloak, to be after- 
ward thrown into a great fire kindled in Cliei^pside, Mid thra pay to the 

king a fine -" hich should ruin liim." 

• Si8Mt»>'Oi — Bistoire des FruNfais, xvi,, 364. 

f Lord Herbert, in his Life of Henry VII. (p. 147), sappoted Cardlnel . 

^V(Jlst•_v to huvc stated the cffiTts of printing to the pope in the following 
terms: **That his holiness could not be ignorant what deverse effects the 
new invention of printing had produced ; for it had brought in and restored 
books and learning ; so together it hath been the occasion of those sects and 
schisms which dailj appear in the world, but especially in Germany ; where 
men begin now to call in question the present faith and tencLs uf the Church, 
and to examine how far religion is depslted from its primitive institution. 
And that, which })nrtiouliirly was most to bo Inmentod, they lind exhorted 
lay and ordinary men to read the Scripturea, and to pray in their vulgar 
tongne ; and if this was solfered, bestdea all other daoRcrs, the coninion 
people at last might come to believe that there was not > much use of the 
clergy. For if men were perstutdcd once thoy cotdd make their own way 
to Qod, and that prayers in their native and ordinanr language might pierce 
hesTen as well as Latin, how mocb would the autboritj of the nass fall I 
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forcible ezprearion was given to this view by the Yicar of 
Croydon In a sermon preached by him at Panl^a Croes^ in 
which he boldly declared that ''we mnat root oat printing, 

or printing will root ont ns.** 

But printing could not be rooted out any more th;)u the 
hand of Time could be put back. This invention, uiiUko ev- 
ery other, contained widiin itself a sell-preserving power 
which insured its jK-rpet nation. Its method had beconiu 
kncwn, and was recorded by itself! Printed books were now 
part of the inheritance of the human race ; and though they 
might be burnt, as vast numbers of Bibles were, so that they 
might be kept out of the hands of the people, so long ae a 
single oopy remained it was not lost, but was capable of im^ 
mediate restoration and of infinite mnltiplication. 

The intense interest which the publication of the Bible ex* 
cited, and the emotion it raised in the minds of those who 
read it, are matters of history. At this day, when Bibles are 
common in almost every household, it is perhaps diiBcult to 
appreciate the deep feeling of awe and reverence with which 
men for the first time perused the sacred volume. We have 
become so familiar with ii, that we arc apt to look npon it 
merely as one among many books — as part of the current 
literature of the day, or as a record of ancient history, to be 
checked off by the arithmetician and analyzed by the critic. 

It was far different in those early tinies, when the Bible 
was rare and precious. Print ing had brought forth the Book, 
which had lain so long silent in manuscript beneath the dust 
of old libraries, and laid it before the people, to be read by 
them in their own tongue. It was known to be the very 
charter and title-deed of Christianity— the revelation of God*s 
own will to man; and no^ to read it, or hear it read, was 
like meeting God face to fhoe, and listening to His voice 
speaking directly to them* 

For this purpose, since printing eould not be pot down, it wmi best to set ap 

learning againsc learning?; and by introdncing all |«or!?ons to (llspuie, to pii^*- 
pend the laity between fear and controversj. TbiSi at most, would make 
them attcntlTc to their superiort and teachers.*' 
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At fir«t it could only be read to the j)eople ; and in the 
English cathedrals, where single copies were placed, chained 
to a niche, eager groups gathered round to drink in its liv- 
ing trutha But as the art of printing improved, and copies 
of the Bible became multiplied in portable forms, it oonld 
^en be taken home into the Btady or the chamber, and read 
and studied in secreL It was fbnnd to be an ever-ireflk 
gnsbing spring of thonght, veiling up, aa it were, from the 
Infinite. TSo wonder that men pondered over it with rey- 
erenoe, and read it with thanksgiving ! No wonder that it 
moved their hearts, infloenoed their thoughts, gave a color 
to thdr ftmiliar speech,* and imparted a bias to their whole 
life I 

To the thoughtful, the perusal of the Bible gave new views 
of life and death ; showed them man, standing on the nai*- 
row i.-iiiHuis of time which divides the eternity of the past 
from the eternity of the future — a weak, helpless, and sinful 
creature, yet the ol)ject of God's unceasing care. Its eflect 
was to make those who pondered its lessons more solemn; it 
made the serious more earnest, and impressed them with a 
deeper sense of responsibility and duty. To the poor, the 
snffering, and the struggling, it was the aurora of a new 
world. With this Book in their hands, what to them were 
the afflictions of time, which were but for a moment, work- 
ing out for them a &r more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory 

It was the accidental sight of a copy of one of Gutenberg's 
Bibles in the library of the convent of Erfurt, where Luther 

was in trainini^ for a monk, that fixed his destiny for life.f 

* The perusal and study of the Bible in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies exercised m important inflaenoe on litamttire in all conntrieB. The 

irrcat ■w riters of the pcriml unconsciously adopted Bible phraseology to ii 
large extent — the thoughu of Scripture clothing tbeinselves in language 
which became habitual to all who stadied it doflcJf. Tliis tendency is no- 
ticeable in the early forcipn as well as English writers — in Latimer, Brad- 
ford, Jewell, More, Brown, Bnron, Milfon, nnd others. Colcridpc lins said, 
*'luteni»e study of the Bible will ketp any writer from >x ing vulgar in point 
of 8tvle." 

t i was twenty yean old,** said Lnther, " before 1 had even seen the Bi. 
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He opened it, and read with inexpieaaible delight the hietorj 
ef Hannah and her eon SamneL ** O GodP he nmimnred, 

oonld I bat have one of theee books, I woold ask no other 
treasure P A great rerolntion forthwith took place in his 
floni He read, and studied, and meditated, until he fell se- 
riously ill. Dr. Staupitz, a man of rank in the Church, was 
then inspectinir the convent at Ertiirt, in which Luther had 
been for t\v(» years. He felt poweii'ully attracted t<^ward 
the younir monk, and had much confi<k'nlial intercoun*e with 
him. Before leaving, btai 4 lit preheated Luther with a copy 
of the Bible — a Bible all to himself, which he could take with 
him to his cell and study there. "For .several years," said 
Luther afterward, " I read the whole Bible twice in every 
twelvemonth. It is a great and powerful tree, each word of 
which is a mighty branch ; each of these branches have I 
shaken, so desirous was I to learo what fruit they eyery one 
of them bore, and what they could give me.*^ 

This Bible of Luther's wasyhoweyer, in the Latin Vulgate^ 
a language known only to the learned. Several translations 
had been printed in Germany by the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; but they were unsatis&ctory versions, unsuited for 
popular reading, and were comparatively little known. One 
of Luther's first thou<T^hts, therefore, was to translate the Bi- 
ble into the p(jpular speech, so that the people at larL'c might 
have tree access to the unparalleled hook. Accordingly, in 
1521, he be«jau the translation ot the Xew Testament during 
his imprisonment in what he called his Patmos, the castle of 
Wartburg. It was completed and published in the follow* 
ing year; and two years later his Old Testament appeared. 

ble. I had no notion that there existed any other gmpels or opi<:!lo>« ihnn 
those in the aerricc. At last I came across n Bible in the library at ]>fiirt, 
and naed often to read it to Dr. Staapitz witli still increasini; wondi r." — 
Ti8cnRKT>E?»— TTr^^fr T-r/^-fFrnnkfnrt. ir>fS8),p.l?:):i. And again,*' Dr. Usin- 
gcr, an Augustan monk, who was my preceptor at liio convent of Ivrf iirt, uscil 
to saj to me, *Ah! brother Mftitin, why tronblo yonrsclf with the BiUe? 
Rather read the ancient doctors, who have rollectcti for you all its marrov^r 
and bonej. The Bible itself is the cnu$c of all our troubles.' " — ^Tibchhe- 
DBVy p. 7. * TttCHBSDRlTp p. 81 1. 



THE ENGLISH. BIBLE. 



None rained more than Luther did the inveotion of print* 
ing. ''Prmtiiig,'' said he,** is the Litest and greatest gifl by 
which Ood enables ns to advance the things of the Gospel" 

Printing was, indeed, one of the prime agents of the llefor- 
mat ion. The ideas h.ad long been bom, but printing gave 
ihc'in wings. Ilnd the writings ot'J^ulher and his fellow-la- 
borers been eontined only to such copies as could have )M'cn 
made by hand, thoy would have remained few in number, 
been extremely limited in their ellects, and could easily have 
been suppressed and destroyed by authority. But the priut« 
tng'press enabled them to oiroolat^ by thousands all over 
Germany.* Lutlu r was the especial favorite of the printers 
and booksellerB. The former took pride in bringing out his 
books with minnte care, and the latter in cironlating them. 
A lafge body of ex-monks Uved by traveling about and sell- 
ing them all over Gezmany* They also flew abroad, into 
Switserland, Bohemia, France, and £ngland.f 

The printing of the Bible was also carried on with great 
activity in the Low Countries. Besides versions in French 
and Flomiph for the use of the people in the Walloon prov- 
iii<jL>, where ilio new views extensively prevailed, various 
versious in foreign tongues were printe<l lor exportation 
abroad. Thus Tyndale, unable to u;Lt liis New Testament 
printed in Englaml, where its perusal was forbidden, had the 
first edition printed at Antwerp in 1526^ ad well as two snb- 

• At Tsnremberp. at StrnsbuTg, evt-n at Mcntz, there was a constant stnip- 
glc for Lather's least pamphlets. Tho sheet, yet wet, was broaght from the 
press tinder some one's cloak, and passed from shop to shop. The pedantic 
bookmen of tlmGennaa tndM-nnioiiN rhi j> k ti> al tinmen, the literary shoe* 
makers, derourpd the good news. Worthy Hans Sachs raised himself above 
his wonted commonpluce ; ho left his shoe half made, and with his most 
high-flown verses, his best nrodactiom* ho niiig, in mider tones, " The Night- 
in^'ulo of Wiftc TL," and the song was taken up «od iMOfinded all oftr 
the land. — MicHtLtx — /J/0 of Luther^ 70, 71. 

f WoricB printed in Oennftny m> in the Flemiib proHneen, wliern at fint 
the atIn)ii)I>trafion connived at the now religion, witl- imported into En- 
gland, and read with that eagerness and delight which atwajs compensate 
the risk of forbidden stndiea — Haiaaii— i9Sf<. 0/ EnghncL, i., p. 83. 

X A complete edition of the English Bible, translated partly by Tyndale 
and partly by Covcrdale, wag printed at Hamburg in 153.5; and a second 
edition, edited by John liogers, under tho name of "Thomas Matthew," was 
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sequent editions at the same place. Indeed, vVntweq) seems 
at that time to have been the head-quarters of Bible-print- 
ing. No fewer than thirteen editions of the Bible and twen- 
ty-four editions of the New Testament^ in the Flemish or 
Datch language, were printed there within the first thirty- 
six years of the sixteenth oentnry, besides vanons other edi- 
tions in English, Freneh, Danish, and Spanish.^ 

.An eager demand for the Scriptures had by this time 
sprung up in France. Several translations of portions of the 
Bible ap|>eared there toward the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; but these were all superseded by a yersion of the en- 
tire Scripturej*, printed at Antwerp, in successive portions, 
between the years 1512 and 1530. Tliis translation was the 
wurk ot Jacques le Fevre or > al>t'r, of Kstaples, and it form- 
ed the basis of all subsequent editions of the Freneh Bible. 

The eflfeets were the Fame wherever the Book appeared, 
and was freely read by the people. It was followed by an 
* immediate reaction against the superstition, indifferentism, 
and impiety which generally prevailed. There was a sud- 
den awakening to a new reIiLri<^us life, and an anxious desire 
for ft purer £uth, less overlaid by the traditions, inventions^ 
and corruptions which impaired the efficacy, and obscured 
the simple beauty of Christianity. The iuTentton of print- 
printed at ]VTHrU»or(nv, in Ilessc, in L'-TT. TvnJnlc saffercd martyrdom at 
Vilvordc, near Bru^ls, in 1536, yet he died in the midst of victory, for be- 
fore his death no fewer than fourteen editions of the New Testament, semal 
of them of two thoontid copies each, had been printed ; and at the veiy tine 
that he died the first edition of the Scriptures printed in England was pass- 
ing through the press. Cranmer's Bible, so called because revised by Cran- 
ner, was pnUished in 1539-40. In the year 1S48» Heofy YIU. issued a 
prodanuitiuii dircotiug n l irgf Rihle to be set up in every parish c hurch, 
while at the same time Bibles were authorised to be publicly sold. The 
Spenen' coltoctifm coatalos eofiiee of fifteen KnfUth eaitioM of the BtUe 
printed between \ '^?>C and li>81, showinfr tTia( the- jirintint: prt^ss was by that 
time actively at work in Enijland. Wydiffe's traaslation, though miido in 
13M, was not printed until 1731. 

* There can be no sort of comparison,'* says Mr. Hallam,*' between the 
number of these editions, and cnn^f^qncntlT thf capcrnc<s of the jrxiople of the 
Low Countries for biblicul knuwlud^u, cousidtsriiig (ite limited ejiitent of their 
laagoage, and any thitifr that could be fonml in she Ffeoteetaiit ■tal«t of the 
enpire.*'— £Aerw3r HUtoiy, i., 387. 
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ing had also its political effocts; and for men to be ablo to 
read books, and especially the fckuriptures, iii iIil* tfjniiium 
toogae, was itself a revolution. It roused the hearts of the 
people in all lands, producing commotion, excitement, and 
agitation. Society became electric, and was stirred to its 
deptha The flentiment of JElight was created, and the long 
down'trodden peasante— along the Rhine, in Alaace, and Sua- 
biar-raiaed their cries on all Bides, demanding fifeedom from 
serfdom, and to be recognised as Men* Indeed, this electric 
fervor and vehement excitement throughout society was one 
of the greatest difficulties that Luther had to contend with 
in guiding the Refonnation in Germany to a successfhl issue. 

The ecclesiastical abnses, which had first evoked the in- 
difi^ation of Luther, were not confined to Gurmuuy, but pre- 
vailed all over Kuropc. There were Tetzels also in 1 l ance, 
where indulgences were thiniys of common traffic. IMoney 
must thus be raised, for the buiklini; ofSt. Pi ict V at Home 
had to 1k' paid for. Each sin had its price, each vice its tax. 
There was a regular turili* for peccadilloes of every degree, 
up to the greatest crimes.* The Bible, it .need scarcely be 
said, was at open war with thia monstrous state of things; 
and the more extensively it was read and its precepts be> 
came known, the more strongly were these practices con- 
denmed. Hence the alarm occasioned at Rome by the rapid 
extension of the art of printing and the increasing cucniation 
of the Bible. Hence also the prohibition of printing which 
shortly followed, and the burning of the printers who printed 
the ScriptnreB, as well as the persons who were found guilty 
of reading them. 

The first signs of the Reformation In I'ranre showed them- 
selves in the town of Meaux, about fifty miles nortlieast of 
Paris, and not far distant i'rom the then Flemish frontier. It 

* The well-known book entitled Taxes of the Roman 0umcery sets forth the 
rarions crimes for which absolution might he pvfn, and the price charged in 
each case. Nameruus instances are quoted verbatim in Pcaux — iiistoirt de 
h M^mHadim JVonpawe, i., 16. The book, it most be added, is now rapodi- 
ated V Bomna Catbolici^ thoqgh it was iiraad tma the Bomish pnm, . 
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was a place lull ol \vorkmg-j)coj>k — mocliaiiics, wool-carders, . 
fullers, cloth-makers, and artisans. The pruxiniity to Flan- 
ders, and the similaiity of their trade to that of the larger 
Flemish towns, occasioned a degree of interoonrse between 
them, which doubtless oontribnted to the propagation of the 
new views at Jkfeanz, where the hearts of the poor artisans 
were greatly moved by the tidings of the Gospel which 
reached them from the North. 

At the same time, men of learning in the Charch had long 
been meditating over the abuses which prevailed in it, and 
devising the best meana for remedying them. Among the 
most earnest of these was Jacques Lefevre, a native of Eta- 
ples in Picardy. He was a man of great uiid acknowludgcd 
learning, one of Ow ino«;t distinguished professors in the Uni- 
versity ofParis. The study of the Bible jiitKluced the same 
effect ills mind that it liad done on tlial of Luther; hut 

he was a man of tar diflerent temperament — gentle, retiring, 
and timidy though no less devoted to the cause of truth. Ue 
was^ however, an old man of seventy; bis life was fast fleet- 
ing ; yet here was a world lying in wiekedness around him. 
What he could do he nevertheless did. He translated the 
four Oospels into Frencb in 1528 ; had them printed at Ant> 
werp ; and put them into circulation. He found a fiuthfnl 
follower in Guillaume Farel — a young, eneigetio, and active 
man — who abounded in those qualities in which the aged 
Lefevre was so deficients Another coadjutor shortly joined 
them — no other than Guinaume Bri^onnet, count of Mont- 
hrnn and bishop of Meaux, who also became a convert to the 
new doctrines. 

Tlie l»ishop, on takinijj charcTO of his diocese, had heen 
shocked by the di^ i, U rs whieli jirevailed there, by tlie li- 
centiousness of tin - 1* rcry, and their general disregard for 
religious life and duty. As many of them were non-resident, 
he invited Lefevre, Fare!, and others, to occupy their pulpits 
and preach to the jMJople, the bishop preaching in Ids tnm ; 
and the people flocked to hear them. The bishop also die- 
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trib ih ,1 the four Gospels gratuitously among the poor, and 
very soon a copy was to be found in almost every workshop 
in Meaux. A refonuation of manners shortly followed 
Blasphemy, dmnkeiuiess, and disorder disappeared; and the 
movemeDt spread fiur and near. 

It most not be Bapposed,howeYer,that the supporters of 
the old Cfaureh were indifferent to these proceedings. At 
first they had been stunned by the sadden spread of the new 
views and the rapid increase of the Gospellers, ss they were 
called, thronghont the northern provinces; but they speedily 
rallied fiom their stupor. They knew that power was on 
their side — the power of kin^s and Parliaments, and their 
agcnty; and these they loudly called to tlieir help lor the 
purpose of preventing the spread of heresy. At the same 
time, Rome, rou?<ed by her danger, availed hei^elf of all meth- 
ods for winning back her wandcrinc^ ehildreu, by force if not 
by suasion, Tlic Inquisition was armed with new powers*, 
and wherever hereby nj peared, it was crushed, uospanngly, 
nnpityingly. No matter what the rank or learning of the 
SDspeoted heretic might be, he must satisfy the tribonal be- 
fore which he was brought, or die at the stake. 
' The priests and m<»iks of Heanx, though mostly absentees, 
finding their revenues diminishing, appealed for help to the 
Sorbonne, the Faculty of Theology at Paris, and the Sorbonne 
called upon Pariiament at once to interpose with a strong 
hand. The result was, that the Bishop of Heauz was heavi- 
ly fined, and he shrank thenceforward out of sight, and ceased 
to give fartlier cause of offense. But his disciples were less 
pliant, and continued boldly to jin-ath the Gospel. Jean 
Leclerc was burnt alive at Metz, and Jaeques Paveiit and 
Louis do Beriruin on the Place de Gr^ve at Paris. Farel 
esoay)ed into Switzerland, and there occupied himself in 
printing copies of Lefevre's New Testament, thousands of 
which he caused to be disseminated tiiroughout France by 
the hands of peddlers. 

The Sorbonne then proceeded to make war against books 
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and the printers of them. Bibles and New Testaments were 
seized wherever found, and barnt; but more Bibles and Test- 
aments seemed to rise, as if by magic, from their ashes. The 
printers who were convicted of printing Bibles were next 
seised and bnmt The Bourgeois de Fatit^ gives a detailed 
aooonnt of the human saerifioea offered up to ignoranee and 
intoleranoe in that city during the six months ending June, 
1584, from which it appears that twenty men and one wom- 
an were bnmt alive. One was a printer of the Rne Saint 
Jacques, found guilty of having printed the books of Lu- 
ther." Another, a bookseller, was bnmt for having sold 
Luther." Li the beginning of the following year, the Sor- 
bonne obtained from the king an ordinanee, which was pro- 
mulgated on the 26th of February, 153d, for the suppr^ion 
of printing! 

Bui it was too lato. The art was now full bom, and could 
no more ])e suppressed than light, or air, or lite. Books had 
become a public necessity, and supplied a great public want; 
and every year saw them multiplying more abundantly.f 

The same scenes were enacted all over Fhmce, wherever 
the Bible had penetrated and found £»UowerB. In \M the 
massacre of the Vaudois of Provence was perpetrated, ac- 
companied by horrors which it is impossible to describe. 
This terrible persecntioo, however, did not produce its in- 
tended efieot^ but, on the other hand, was followed by a 
strong reaction in the public mind against the fury of the 
persecutors. The king, Francis L, complained that his orders 

* MiCQELET 8aj8 the BovrgeoU de Fcaris rFaris, 18&4) was not the pnbli- 
cstioo of • Praceitatkt. which migtit be called in qnertion, bat of • "teiy 

teslons Catholic." — Histoirt dc Franrc an Sriii^th^ Si< rf, .Yni.,]>. ill. 

t It has been calcaktcd (bj^ Daanon, i'etit, iiudel, Taillandier, and others) 
that the end of the fifteenth oentmrjr four miUlons of yolamM had been 
printed, the greater part in folio; and that bet«oon 1500 and 153G eighteen 

mon' millinns of rolnmes had l>ecn printed. Attor that it imf)OH«iii)lc to 
number ihem. In \'>3S there had »lrLa»]y been eighteen ediiionii of the Ger- 
man Bible priniod nt WitK mbergt thirteen et Augsbarg, thirteen at Strei- 
hurc, twelve at Haslc, uihI nn on. iSt lia'flcr, in his In/iuence of l.nther rm 
Education, wiyg that Luther's Catcchium soon ran to 100,000 copies. Frini- 
ing was at the aame tiow OMUng rapid etiidei in Fmsce, England, end the 
Low Countries. 
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had been exceeded ; but he was nek and almost dying at the 
time, and had not the atiength to pioflecute the aesassinB. 

There was, however, a lull for a time in the violenoe of the 
persecations, during which the new views made rapid prog- 
ress ; and men of rank, of learning, and of arms, ranged them- 
selves on the side of "The Religion." Then arose the Hugue- 
nots or French Protestant?,* who shortly became so numer- 
ous at» to constitute ;i considerable power in the state, and to 
exercise, during t)>e next liumlred years, a most important in- 
flnencc on tlu' political bistui y of France. 

The origin of the term ILvjuf not is extremely obscure. It 
was at first applied to them as a nickname, and, like the 
Queux of Flanders, they assumed and bore it with pride. 
Some suppose the term to be derived from Huguon^ a word 
nsed in Touraine to signify persons who walk at night in the 
streets — ^the early Protestants, like the early Christians, hav- 
ing chosen that time for their religions assemblies. Others 
are of opinion that it was derived from a French and faulty 
pronnncUtion of the German word MSgmowen^ or confeder- 
ates, the name given to those dtizens of Geneva who entered 
into an alliance with the Swiss cantons to resist the attempts 
of Charles m., dnke of Savoy, against their liberties. The 
confederates were called EignoU^ and hence, probably, the 
derivation of the word Huguenots. A third surmise is, that 
the word was derived from one Hugms^ the name of a Gene- 
vese Calvinist. 

Farther attempts continued to be made by Rome to check 
the progress of printing. In 1599, Pope Paul issued the 
first Index Jbkx^mrgatorius^ containing a list of the books ex- 
pressly prohibited by the Church. It included all Bibles 
printed in modem languages, of which forty-eight editions 
were enumerated; while sixty-one printers were put under a 

* The followers of the new views called themselTes at first Cosptlkra (from 
their fdigion being based on the reeding of tliA Gospel), Bdigionaries^ or 
Tliose of the I^elifjioii. The nnme Protrstant wns not applied to them until 
the end of the serentccnth centaiy, that term originally characterizing the 
died^iles of the Luthemn Befonnation in Germany. 
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general ban, and all works of cvi ry description i'ssuod fronn 
their presses were forbidden. Notwitbstandinix, lioweAer, 
these and similar measures, such as the wholesale burning of 
Bibles wherever foand, the circalation of the Scriptures rap^ 
idly increased, and the principles of the Keformation more 
and more prevailed tbroiigbout all the northern naiioML 
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XF1S0DB Hr IBB UFB OF PALIS8T. 

At the time when the remarkaMc inovement wo have rnp- 
idly sketched wnf« sweepinjr round tlie frontiere ot" France, 
from Switzerland to Brabant, and men were every where 
listening with eagerness to the promulgation of the new- 
ideas^ there was wandering along the Rhine a poor artisan, 
then obscure, but afterward fiunoos, who was seeking to 
earn a living by the exercise of his trade. He ooold glase 
windows, mend fomitnre, paint a little on glass, draw poiv 
traits rudely, ^d and color images of the Yitgin, or do any 
sort of work requiring handiness and dexterity. On an 
emergency he would even undertake to measure land, and 
was ready to tnm his hand to any tiling that might enable 
him to earn a living, and at the same time add to his knowl* 
L-di^v nnd ex jH-ricnce. This wandering workman was nu 
other than Bernard Palissy — afterward the nuiural ]»hilo!so- 
pher, the chemist, the geologist, and the ax*tifit — but more 
generally kiu>WTi as the jjreat Potter. 

Fortunately for our pri'scnt jmrposc, Palissy was also an 
author; and though the works lie left behind him are writ- 
ten in a qoaint and simple style, it is possible to obtain from 
certain passages in them a more vivid idea of the times in 
which he Uved, and of the trials and sufferings of the Gos- 
pellers, of whom he was one of the most iliustrions, than 
from any other contemporary record. The life of Palissy, too, 
is eminently illastrative of his epoch ; and provided we can 
bnt accurately portray the life of any single man in relation 
to his epoch, then biography becomes history^ its truest 
sense \ for history, after all, is bnt accumulated biography. 
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From the writings of Falisay then, we gather the foUow- 
^ing facts regarding this remarkable man^s life and career* 
He was bom about the year 1510, at La Chapelle Biron^a 
poor village in Perigord, where his fother brought him ap to 
his own trade of a glazier. The boy was by nature qaiok 
and ingenions^ with a taste for drawing, designing, and dec- 
oration, which he tomed to account in painting on glass and 
decorating images for die village churches in his neighbor^ 
hood. Desirous of improving himself at the same time that 
he earned his living, he resolved on traveling into other dis- 
tricts :iii<l count ric's, according to the custom of skilled work- 
men iji tliosc (lays. Accordingly, so soon an his term of ap- 
p^eIltico^ihi|) had f .\})ired,he set out upon his " wauderschafl," 
at about tlie age of tweuty-oue. IIo first went into the coun- 
try adjacent to the Pyrenees; and his joiinicyiugs in those 
mountain districts awoke in hi& mind that love for geology 
and natural history which he afterward pursued with so 
much seaL A^r settling for a time at Tarbes,in the High 
Pyrenees^he proceeded northward, through Languedoc,Dau- 
phiny, part of Switaerland, Alsace, the duchies of Cleves and 
Luxemburg, and the provinces of the Lower Rhine, to Ar- 
dennes and Flanders. 

It will be observed that Palissy's line of travel lay pre- 
cisely through the provinces in which the people had been . 
most deeply moved by the recent revolt of Lnther from 
Rome. In 1517 the Reformer had publicly denounced the 
open sale of indulgences " by the profligate monk Tctzcl," 
and atlixed his celebrated proj^ositions to the outer pillars of 
the great church of Wittembcrg. The propositions were at 
once printed in thousaiKls, devoured, and sjut ad abroad in 
every direction. In 1518 Luther appeared, under the safe- 
conduct of the Elector of Saxony, before the Pope's legate at 
Augsburg ; and in 1620 he publicly burnt the Pope's ball at 

* (L'uvres Oon^>lita de Bernard PalUsjf^ (Edition coaforme aux textes orig- 
ioMx inprimA da viYtat de I'sateor ; btm det nolai et ma* Nolioe Hbton- 
que. Ptf PACif-Amoimi Gap, Parii^ 1844. 
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Wittembeig, amid the aeclamatious of the people. All Ge]> 
numy was now vn a blaze, and Luther's books and pamphlets 
were every where in demand. It was shortly after this time 
that Palissy passed through the excited provinces. Wher- 
ever he went he heard of Lnther,the Bible, and the new rev- 
elation which it had brought to light. Hie men of his own 
class, with whom he most freely mixed in the course of his 
travels — artists, mechanics, and artisans* — were full of the 
new ideas which were stirring the heart of Germany. These 
were t nibmced with especial fervor by the young and the en- 
ergetic. Minds lorined and giowu old in the istahlished 
modes of thouglil were unwilling to be disturbed, and satis- 
tied to rest as tliey were: "too old for chantje" was their 
maxim. But it was ditfercnt with the young, the ardent, 
and the inquiring, who looked before rather than behind — ^to 
the future rather than the past. These were, for the most 
pait, vehement in support of the doctrines of the ReformatiozL 
Palissy was then of an age at which the mind is most open 
to receive new impressions. He was, moreover, by nature a 
shrewd observer and an independisnt thinker, and he could 
not &il to be influenced by the agitation which stirred so- 
ciety to its depths. Among the many things which Palissy 
learned in the course of his travels was the art of reading 
printed books ; and one of the books which he learned to 
read, and most prized, was the printed Hible, the greatest 
marvel of his timi'. It was necessarilv read in secret, for the 
ban of the Church was lipuii it ; but the prohibiiiuii was dis- 
regarded, and j)robably i^iive even an additional zest to the 
study of the forbitiden l)onk. Men recognized each other's 
love lor it as by a secret sympathy; and they gathered to- 
gether in workshops and dwellings to read and meditate over 
it, and exhort one another from its ])ageB. Among these was 
Palissy, who, by the time he was thirty years old, had become 

* An old Soman Catholic hi<turinn wf^ "Abore all, painten, watch- 
itiakors, sculptors, goldsmiths, booksellers, printers, nnd otlier«», who from 
their cniiings, have some nobilitv of mind, were among the ftrst easily stir- 
imd.**— itexom>— ^iMevv db >aenri€ d» ee ^Md^ book viL, 981. * 

c 
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a foUoM i r of the Gospel, aud a believer in the religion of the 
u|>c*u l>ibk'.* 

Palissy returned to France in 1539, at a time when perse- 
cution was at tlie hottest ; when printing had been suppress* 
ed by royal edict ; when the reading of the Bible was pro- 
hibited on pain of death, and when in any were being bufnt 
alivo for reading aud believing it. The persecution espe- 
cially mged in Paris and the neighborhood, which may ac- 
count for PalisBy's avoidance of that city, where an artist so 
skilled as he was would naturally have desired to settle^ and 
his proceedbg to the remote district of Saintonge, in the 
southwest comer of France. There be married, and began 
to pursue his manifi>ld callings, more particularly glass-paint- 
ing, portrait-painting, and land-measuring. He lia<l a long 
and hard fight for life. His employment was litlul, and he 
was often reduc ed to i^reat straits. Some years after his set- 
tlement at Saintes, wliile still struLr'j:linLr with poverty, chance 
throw in liis way an eiiaiaeled cup ol" Italian manufacture, of 
great beauty, which lie liad no sooner seen than he desired 
to imitate; and from that time the determination to discover 
the art by which it was enameled possessed him like a passion. 

The story of Palissy 's heroic ardor in prosecuting his re- 
searches in connectbn with this subject is well known : how 
he built furnace after furnace, and made eicperiments with 
them again and again, only to end in failure ; how he waa all 
the while studying the nature of earths and clays^ and learn- 
ing chemistry, as he described it, ^ with hb teeth f* how he 
reduced himself to a state of the most distressing poverty, 
which he endured amid the expostulations of his friends, the 

* We can not learn from Palis^f writinini what his creed was. He never 

once iut niion« the naiin's of cither Liulipr nr Cnlvin ; but he oflPri icfoi-s to 
the teachings of the Bible," and ^'thc (Statutes and ordinance« of God as 
rerealed in his Word.** Here, for example, ih a characteristic pas^ge : * 

*' Je n'ay troave' rien mcillcur que suivre le conscil de Dion, 8c» esdits, 
8tatut9 et ordonnancc«: ct en repnrdnnt quel rstoit pon vouloir,j'«y trouvtf 
que, par tcRtament dernier, il a coromandc' k »«o« hdritiers qu'ils ciiii^nt k 
manger le pain an labeur de leors corps, et qu'ils eusscnt k mu1ti(ilier les 
taleMi|a'ils tear avoit kisses par son testamenL*'— iieopie V^ritaUct 1668. 
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bitter sarcasms of his neighbors, autl, what was still worse to 
bear, the reproaches of his wife and children. But he was 
borne up througbont by his indomitable determinatioii, his 
indefatigable industry, and bis irrepressible genius. 

On one occasion be sat hj his famace for six sncoessiTe 
days and nights without changing his dothes. He made ex- 
periment after experiment, and still the enamel did not melt. 
At his last and most desperate experiment, when the fuel be- 
gan to nm short, he rushed into his house, seized and broke 
up sundry articles of furniture^ and hurled them into the fur- 
nace to kee[> up the heat No wonder that his wife and chil- 
dren, as well as his neighbors, thought the man had gone 
mad. Bnt he hi in self was in a measure compensated by the 
fact that the la»t great biir.^t of heat had niclti'd the enamel; 
for, when the common clay jars, which had been put in 
brown, were taken out alter the furnace had coule*!, they 
were found covered with the white glaze of which he had 
been so long and so ftiriously in search. By this time, bow- 
erer, he had become reduced to a state of the greatest pov- 
erty. He had stripped his dwelling, he had berrrrnred him- 
self and his children wanted food. "I was in debt," said he, 
'*at many places, and when two children wpre at nurse I was 
unable to pay the nurse's wages. No one helped me. On 
the contrary, people mocked me, saying, *He will rather let 
hi» children die of hunger than mind his own business.'" 
Others said of him that he was ''seeking to make fiilse 
money." These jeerings of the town's folk reached his ears 
as he passed along the streets of Saintes, and cut him to the 
heart 

Like Brindley the engineer, Palijjpy betook himself to liis 
bed to Tueditate upon his troulMi s, ami study how to tind a 
way out of them. " Wlien T liad lain for some time in bed," 
says he, " and considered that if a man has fallen into a ditch 
his first duty is to try and raise himself out of it, I, being in 
like case, rose and set to workito paint some pictures, and by 
this and other means I endeavored to earn a little money. 
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Then I said to myself that all my losses and risks were over, 
and there was nothmg now to hinder me from makmg good 
pieces of ware ; and so I began agaia, as befor^ to work at 
my old art*** But be was still very ftr from sncoesa, and 
oontinned to labor on for years amid misfortune, privation, 
and poverty. " All these &ilnres,^' he continues, ^ occasioned 
me such labor and sadness of spirit that before I could ren- 
der my various enamels fiiuble at the same degree of heat, I 
was obliged, as it were, to roast myself to death at the door 
of the sepulchre ; moreover, in laboring at such work, I found 
myself, in the space of :il)<)ut ten years, so worn out that T 
was shrunk almost to \\ skeleton ; there was no a|ipear:inee ol 
muscle on my ariTis or leirs, so tliat my stockinga fell about 
my feet when 1 wulke<l abroad." 

Ilis neighbors would no longer have patience with him, 
and he was despised and mocked by alL Yet he persevered 
with his art, and proceeded to make vessels of divers colors, 
which he at length began to be able to sell, and thus earned 
a slender maintenance for hia family. ^ The hope which in- 
spired me,** says he, ''enabled me to proceed with my work, 
and when people came to see me I sometimes contrived to 
entertain them with pleasantry, while I was really sad at 
heart . . . Worst of all, the sufferings I had to endure 
were the mockeries and persecutions of those of my house- 
hold, who were so unreasonable as to expect me to execute 
work without the means of doing so. For years my funiaces 
were without any coveruig or protection, and while attend- 
ing to them 1 have been exposed for nights, at the mercy of 
the wind and the rain, without any help or consolation, save 
it mi<rht be the meauling of cats on the one side, and the 
howling of dogs on the other. Sometimes tlie tempest would 
beat so furiously against the furnaces that I was compelled 
to leave them, and seek shelter ^vithin doors. Drenched by 

rain, and in no better plight than if I had been dragged 

• 

* PAUSSr«^Z^ VAh de Terrt: (Enms CompleteBi p» 818. 
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throagfa mire, I have gone to lie down at midnight, or at day- 
breaky stnmbiing into the house without a light, and reelmg 
from one ride to another as if I had been dmnken, my heart 
filled with sorrow at the loss of my labor after such long Unl- 
ing. Bnt, alas 1 my home proved no refuge for me ; for, 
drenched and besmeared as I was, I found in my chamber a 
second persecution worse than the first, which makes me 
even now marvel that, I was nut utterly consuiiied hy my 
many sorrows."* 

In the midst of his ^reat distress, religion came to Palissy 
as a consoler. Ho found coiiiturt in recalling to laiml such 
passages ol" the Bible as he carried in his raemory, and which 
from time to time gave him fresh hope. " You will thus ob- 
8er\ e," he afterward wrote, " the goodness of God to me : 
when I was in the d('i»tli of suffering because of my art,He 
consoled me with His Gospel; and when I have been ex- 
posed to trials because of the Gospel, then it has been with 
my art that He has consoled me.** When wandering abroad 
in the fields about Saintes, at the time of his greatest troub- 
les, Palissy*B attention was wont to be diverted from his own 
sorrows by the wonderful beauty and infinite variety of na- 
ture, of which he was a close and accurate observer What 
were his petty cares and trials in sight of the marvelous 
works of God, which spoke in every kaf, and How t r, and 
plant, of His intinite powtT, and goodness, and wisdom y 
"Wlien I (•ont('mi)hited thtse tliinics," Fays Palissy, " I have 
fallen upon my face, and, a<lorinii: (iod, c ried to Him in spir- 
it,' What is man, that Thou art mindful of him? Not to us. 
Lord, not to us, but to Thy name be the honor and the glo- 
ry.'"t 

Hiere were already many followers of the Gospel in 
Saintes and the adjoining districts. It so happened that 
Calvin had, at an early period in his life, visited Saintonge, 
and sowed its seeds ther& Calvin was a native of Noyon, 

• i'ALisST — De tArt de Tent: (Euvres Completes, p. 321. 
f FiusiT-^Aeqale VintMt! CEonei Compwtei, 116-17. 
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iu Picardy, and had from his childhood been destined for the 
priesthood. When only twelve years old he was provided 
with a beDefice, but by the time he grew to man's estate a 
lelatiye presented him with a oopy of the Bible, and he be- 
came a religions reformer. He began, almost inyolnntarily, 
to exhort others from its pages, and proceeded to preach to 
the people at Bourges, at Paris, and in the adjoining dis- 
tricts. From thence he went into Poitou and Saintonge on 
the same errand, holding his meetings late at night or early 
in the morning, in retired places — in a cellar or a garret — in 
a wood or in the opening of a rock in a niuiaitain-side; a hol- 
low place of this sort, near Poitiers, ia whi<']) Calvin antl liis 
friends secretly celebrated the Lord's Supper, being still 
known as " Calviirs Cave/* 

We arc not intbrmcd hyPalifsy whctlu-r he ever met Cal- 
vin in the course of his mission in Saintonge, which occurred 
shortly ader the former had settled at Saintes^ bat certain 
it is that lie was one of the first followers and teachers of the 
new views in that neighborhood. Though too poor himself 
to possess a copy of the Bible, Palissy had often heard it read 
by others as well as read it himself while on hb travels, and 
his retentive memory enabled him to carry many of its most 
striking passages in his mind,* which he was accustomed to 
reproduce in his ordinary speech. Hence the style of his 
early writings, which is strongly marked by BibUcal terms 
and similitudes. He also contrived to obtain many written 
extracts from the Old and New Testament, for the purpose 
of reading them to others, and they formed the texts from 
which he exhorted his felluw (iti.-pt lU i>. For Palissy was 
one of the earliest preachers of the lieformed Church in the 

* The Vftodob peMsntry knew the Bible almost bf beiirt. Baias were 

from lime tn tinn- made into their t'.istrirt hy the H(;entj) of the Roniisli 
Church for the purpose of seizing and burning' all such copies of the Bible 
M the7 eoald lay hands on. Knowing this, the peasants formed sociedcs of 
younjr prr-Mv , (mh Ii of whom was appointed to jirowjrve in his memory a 
certain number of chapters; and thus, thongh their Bib1«*<< wore n^rzal and 
b«rat| the Vandeii wen still enabled to refer to their Bibles through the 
raenorics of the Toaog tninils in which the chapien wen pieserred. 
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town of Samtes, if he was not indeed its foonder. In one of 
his earliest works* he gives an account of the origin of the 

movement, which is all the more interestinsf as being that of 
the principal actor in thv tninsactious which he describes: 

" Suioe time before thitiy " says he, writing of the year 1557, there was in 
tliMloiro*oextaiBMtiisa,iNMrMidiiiiMraU who had fo 

gfMt a dedra for the adTiiMMiiieiil of iheGoqial, diat ho •poke of it one day 
to sootlMr artiMa at poor as hiaiaeU^ and who kmw as littio of it a« bo did, 
for both knew ucaxoAj any thing. Nemthdeaa^ tho ono urged npon the 
other that if he would but engage to make some sort of exhortation, great 
benefit might arise from it ; and though this last feit himself to be utterly 
destitute of knowledge, the advice gave him courage. So, some days later, 
he drew together one Sunday moraing some nine or ten jHTscin-^. and* seeing 
that he was badly iubtructed in letters, he hud extracted i»ererul passages 
from the Old and New Testament, liuving put them in writing^. And when 
they had assembled he read to tlieni tlio passages or authoriiiei>, t>aying, 'Let 
every one, as he lias veodrcd good gifts, distribulo them to othen ;* and * Er- 
eiy tree diat bearath not firdt shall be cut down and cast into tho lire.' He 
also read another pasiage taken from DeaierononijfWherdn it is said, *Thoo 
ahsit proclaim my law when seated in thy house, when walking by the way, 
when lying down, and when rising up.* Ho further propounded the parable 
of Ike talmts, and cited a nundxT (tf passages, making practical application 
of them ; and urging, first, that to every man appertains the right of speak- 
ing of the statutes and ordinances of God, to tlie end thfif hi-* Wnnl may not 
be set at naught, notwithstanding our unworthiuess ; and, second, that cer- 
tain of liis hearers shoidtl be incited to follow his example. Accordin^dy, 
they agreed togctlicr that six among them should exhort tho uthuiii in rota- 
tion ; that is to say, that each shoidd take his torn once in every six weeks, 
on Sundays only. And as they were nndertaking a duty, for the doe per- 
fermaaoe of which they liad received no qiecial instmete, It was arranged 
that they should pot their ezfaortatiom in writing^ and read tbem to the aa> 
semUy. Now all these things were done in accordance witb the good eiu 
nmpl^ eonnsel, and doctrioe of the worthy Philebert Hamolin.t 

* Pausst — ilsoqsfe Vifitable^ jyar laqueUe tons h» honum dg b fVoaes 
pourront ajif/retuint o sinft^&r tt angmeiUer lew lArsior«,'-(Eavres Com- 
pletes, 106-7. 

t In a previous part of the treatise (Recepte Veritable) in which the above 
passi^ occorSfFaussy gives an interesting accountof l'hilel)ert Hamelin, one 
of the early martyrs to the Reformed faith in the south of France. Hame- 
lin, like Calvin, had been educated for the priesthood, and, like him, was con- 
verted to the new views by reading and studying the Bible. He joined the 
Calvinist Church at Geneva, where he learned the art of printings and pro- 
ceeded to set np a press for the purpose of printing Bibles. 
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"Such, cominues Palissy, was the beginning of the Reformed Church 
at Saintes. I am confident that when the members first began to meet they 
did not nnmber more than five pefsons. While the charch was thus small, 
mod MMttr Fhilebeit wm in priMO, tbera cftine to us a minislMr named De 
1ft FUoe, who htd been lent to pieaeh « AUevert ; bat the ptocnrear of Al- 
levert errived at Saintee on the lame daj about the matter of the biquiim 
celebrated hj Philebert at the former place, on account of whidi many of the 



From that time ITamclin went txhcuX frciin plnco to jtlace throut:liout 
Francef selling Bibles and other religious books, and every where finding 
penons ready to help him in hfo work. The book-hawkers, or mlportewrt, 
were amon^; the most active at^entt of the Reformation. De Felicd, in his 
fftsforj/ of the Protestants o/ France, f.&ys, "They wore railed bale- hearer*, 
baskrt (ir literary carriers. They belonged to different classes of iM>eiety; 
many wyrc sitnicritii in thec»lojry, or even minii>terB of the Gospel. StaiTin 
band, basket nn liiu k, tlin)Uf,'li licutand coM. !ty lonely ways, llircu^rli mount- 
ain ravines anU dnary nioras<iiet», they went fruni door to door, often ill re- 
cdred, always at the hazard of their livee, and not knowing in the morning 
where to lay tlx-ir hi ail at night. It was chiefly thrntiph thom that the Bi- 
ble penetrated into the manor of the noble as well as the hut of the peasant." 

GMTsaeh was Philebert Ilamelin, who rapoonded as well as sold tne Bible, 
lie frequently visited the town of Saintes, where he had several friends and 
di«cipleH, of whom Falissy was one. Though fccblo in frame, and sufl'ering 
from ill health, Hamelin made all hix journeys on foot. Friends offered to 
lend him their horses to ride on ; but lie preferred walking alone and un- 
nrni' (?. mcrcljr with ft Biaff in his hand, and thus he traveled into all parts 
u iiiiout fear. 

At Hamelin's Inst visit to Seintea, aome seven or eight of his friends re- 
ceived him, and after prnyirijr with them am! ronnsi liii'^' tlicm to meet and 
exhort one another frcqtu ntly, he set out on foot for Ailcvert. There he 

?nblic1j- preached to many people. He also poblicly baptised an infant. 
*his latter circuinstiince Imving come to the ear^ v( the Bishop of SHint< <. 
he required the magistrates immediately to pursne and apprehend Hamelin, 
who was shortly after tnkep at the house of a gentleman, and, to Talissy's 
horror and indignation, lodged in the common jail with tliievcs and malefac- 
tors. " He was so perfect in tiis walk," says Palissy, " that even his enemies 
themselves were constmineil to acknowledge, though not approving of his 
doctrine, that his was a mr^t pure and holy life. I am, indeed, quite amazed 
that any men i^hntiM have dared to pmnounce sentence of death ujxm him, 
seeing that they well knew, for they had beard, his godly conversation, iio 
' sooner was I infimned of his imprisonment than I had the hardihood (peril- 
ous though the times then were ! i to go and nnnon«tratc with six of the prin- 
cipal judges and magistrates of the town of Saintes, that they had put in prison 
a prophet, an angel of Ood, sent to proclaim His message and the judgment 
(if condemnation to men in thoM- latter times, assuring them that during the 
eleven vcnrs 1 had known the said PhilelKTt Ilarnelin he w as of m pttre and 
holv u way of life thai it s^x'raed to me tliut uthcT men were altogether wick- 
ed compared with him.**'^Rtupte Viritahlt, 100. 

Pah-^v's rcmon«!trnnre«i, made at the peril of his own life, were, however, 
of no avail. iJamelin was sent to liordeaux in the custody of the provost* 
matehal. There he was tried for the fatal crime of herny, i^ntenoed to 
death, and— to use Pallssy*a wovda—** hanged like ft common thief." 
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persons there prcNcnt were liahlo to heavy penalties. This was the uccasion 
of our (Jiking the said De la I'lace to administer to us the Word of God, and 
he remained with 03 until Mon&ieur de la jBoissicrc came, who in our minis'* 
ler at the pmaot time.* Bat oen ii indaod a pitiable case, for, although we 
have a good will, we hare not the meami of supporting minitten. De la 
Place, daring the time he was with was principalljr maiatalned at the ex- 
pense of gcntkfolkCi who often kept him at their hooiee ; bnt fearing that oor 
ministers might therebj be cormpied, Honrienr de la Boimiere wat denied 
not to leave the town at the instance of the gentiy, withont leave, excepting 
in cases of emcrffcncj. Such being the case, the poor man was as closely 
confined as any jirisoncr ; very often he had to eat apples and drink water 
for his dinner, and to use his cheini.^e in lieu of a tahlc cloth ; for there were 
Terr few people of any means who helon;:ed to our little congregation, and 

we had not wherewithal to pay him his stipend 

**llina was the chnreh fiist set np among as by a few poor and despi^ 
people, with greet difflcalty, and amid many perik. Great was the detrac- 
tiott we had to enoonnler liram wicked and perrene ealnmniaton. Some 
said if onr doctrines were good we oi^ht to preach them in public. Others 
alleged that we met in secret merefy for purposes of wantonness, and that at 
oar meetings the women were in common. Again, notwithstanding these 
nnfoanded scandals', God prospered our efforts so much, that although our 
assemblies were fnr the most part held at midnipht, and our enemies heard 
u« pasf^inp along ttic streets, God ke{)t them briiUed in ^wvh sort that wo were 
prescncd for a time under His protection. And wlien God willed that his 
Church bhould at length make a public manifestation in open ddv, ila n was 
a great work done in our town \ for tboogb two of our principal men, who 
went to Tonlonse, were unable to obtain pemission for as to hold oor assem- 
blies in pnUic, ore nererthelen had the eouFsge to take the market-honse fbr 
die parpoBe.'*t 

The meetings of the little congregation soon became more 
popular in Saintes. The people of the town went at first out 
of furiosity to obser^'c their proceedings, and were f^radiially 
attracted by the oarTicstness of the worshipers. The mem- 
bers of"TlK' lU'ligion" were known throughout the town to 
be persons of blamelesB lives, peaceable, well-disposed, and 
mdustrioiis, who commanded the reapeot even of their ene- 

* The Reeepte VMtaAtB, in which Palissjr gives this account, is supposed 

to havp !,oen written t>y him in j)rison at Bordeaux, where he was confined 
for the crime of heresy, as will Lc hereafter explaiaodf in the year 15a9-60. 
The treaUee was printed at La Bodielle in 1568. ' 
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mies. At length the Roman Catholics of Sainted began to 
Bay to their monks and priests^^'See these miniBters of the 
new religion; they make prayers; they lead a holy lil'e; 
why can not you do the like The monks an l j nesta, not 
to be outdone by the men of The Ileligion, then began to 
pray and to preach like the ministers; ^^so that in those 
days,** to use the words of FlAliBsy,*' there were prayers daily 
in this town, both on one side and the other." So kindly a 
spirit began to spring up tmder the operation of these influ- 
ences, that the religious exercises of both parties — of the old 
and the new religion — were for a short time celebrated in 
some of the churches by turns; one portion of the people at- 
tending the pniyt'i's of the old church, and another portion 
the preaching of the new; bo that the Catholies, rLtiuiiing 
from celebrating the mass, were accustomed to meet the 
Hncjnennts on tlieir way to hear the exhortation,* as is usual 
in Holland at this day. The cfteets of this joint reli^^ious ac- 
tion on the morals of the people are best desoribed iii Palis- 
sy^s own words: 

**Tlw progreas mada by ns wai nicb, that in the coone of a tim yeur^ by 
the time that oar enemies rose up to pillage and persecute us, lewd plaji, 
dances, ballads, gormandizingis and superfluities of dress and head-gear, hod 
almost entirely ceased. Scarcely was any bad language to be heard on any . 
side, nor were there any mure crimes and scandals. Lawsuits greatly di- 
minished : for no sooner had nny two persons of The Hcligion fallen out, 
tiiaii tncuiis were found to bring ihem to an agrceineiu ; moreover, very 
often, before beginning any lawsuit, the one would not begin it before first 
exhorting the oAer. When the time for oelebratiiig Easter drsirnear, manjr 
dhferenoeii diacniaioo^ and qnaireb were thna stayed and aettled. There 
were then no qoeations among them, but only paalnM» prayen, and qiiritoal 
cantldea;t nor wm there anj move desire for lewd and dissolnie songs. 

* Alfhed DuMBSzaL — Bfimard Palisstfy Ijb, Potior de Terrt ; Paris, Gres- 
8ort, p. Il'O. 

+ riie K« formers enrlv enlisted music in their ?er\'ice, and it exercised 
a powcrlul lutiiicncc in extending tlie new muvcmcut amung the |icople. 
"Mti9ie,'*aaid Luther, "is ^ art of the prophets. It is one of the most 
maf;ninccnt and deli^'htful presents that God li.ns >;iven us. Sntan can not 
make head against music." Luther was a poet as well as a musician; bi» 
£SKt*fiMta Butf Ut iMfsr G«tt (one of the themes of Meniheer's /A^saiols), 
whieh rang throngh all Germany, was the Marseillaise^ of the Beformation. 
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Indeed, The Religion made "tich progress, that even the magistrates began 
to prohibit things that had grown up iirnlcr thf'n authority. Thus they for- 
bade ioQ-keepers to permit ganit)lmg ur dis>ijiatiou to be carried on within 
their premises, to the enticement of men awaj from their own homes and 
families. 

In tbofe dayi migbt be sees, on Bnd$yh hmSt of work-peqde walking 
aliroad in lb* neadiMi^ dM groTw, and ilw 

Hal 10001, or nading to and Instneting one aaodier. Tkan nigbi alw ba 
tibm giib and maidana seated in groope in the gardens and ideuant places^ 
itng^ng songi on sacred theinei ; or boys acoompanied by tbeir teadiex|^the 
eifeols of whose instruction bad already hren so salotaty, that those yonng 

persons not only exhibited a manly bearing, bot a manfal steadfastness of 

condnet. Indeed, these various influences, working one with another, had 
already effected so much good, that not only had the habits and modes of 
life of the }>eopIe been reformed, bnt their very cooDtenuioes themselves 
seemed to be changed and improved."* 

But this happy state of afikirs did not last long. While 
the miliiiten of the new religion and priests of the old (with 
a few exeepUons) were working thus harmoniously together 
at Saintes, events were rapidly drawing to a crisis in other 
parts of France. The beads of the Roman Catholic Church 
saw with alarm the rapid strides which the new religion was 
making, and that a large proportion of the population were 
day by day esoapmg from their control Pope Plus IV*, 
through his agents, urged the decisive interference of the 

Lather had improved both the words and the music two days before his ap- 
peanmce at the Diet of Woma As he was joomeying toward that cit^, 

he caught sight of its b< 11-towers in the distance, on which he rose up in lus 
chariot and sang the nobic song. 

The French Reformers also enlisted music in tbeir service at an early 
period. The psalms were tranahtted bv Clement Marot and Theodore do 
Bern, set to attractive music, and snng in harmony in tfimily worsliij., in the 
streets and fieids, and in congregational meetings. I^shih;^ u luii in the 
parsecntioa atParisin 165S,thoasaniis of persons assembit i ; .r the Pre'-aux- 
Clercs to listen to the psalms sung by the men of "Tlie Heligiou" a> they 
marched along. But when the persecution revived, the singing of psalms 
was one of the things most stHctlj Interdicted, even on pain of death. 

Calvin also, at Ot neva. took great care to have the })salnis set to pood 
muinc. He employed, with that objeet, the best composers, and distributed 
printed copies of the music throughout all the ebnroies. Thus psalmody, 
in which (he whole people couKl join, every where bornnio an essential part 
of the service of the Heformed Chun h ; the cliants of the Koman Cathnlica 
having, until then, been sung only by the priests ur by hired performers. 

• PALiear— CEnnea Completes : Mtctple V&itaMe, 108. 
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secular authority to stay the progress of lieresy; and Philip 
TT. of Spain supported him with all his influence. The Hu- 
gaenots had, by virtue of their ineroasing numbers, become 
a political power ; and many of the leading politieiaoB of. 
France embraced the Reformed cause, not becanse they were 
impressed by the truth of the new views, but because they 
were capable of being used as an instrument for party war- 
fkre. Ambitious men, opposed to the court party, arrayed 
theftiBelTes on the side of the Huguenots^ caring perhaps lit- 
tle iat their principles, but mainly actuated by the desire of 
promoting their own personal ends. Thus political and re- 
ligions dissension combined together to fan the fury of the 
contending parties into a Hamu; tlic councils of state became 
divided and distracted; there was no control linj:; niodialing 
power; the cxticnu' jiartisans were alike uneuuipromising ; 
and the social outl>reak, long imminent, at Icncfth took place. 
The head of the Cliureh in France alarmed the king with 
tears for his throne and his life. "If the secular arm," said 
the Cardinal de Lorraine to Henry II., "fails in its duty, all 
the malcontents will throw themselves into this detestable 
sect They will first destroy the ecclesiastical power, after 
which it will be the turn of the royal power." The secular 
arm was not slow to strike. In 1569, a royal edict was pub- 
lished declaring the crime of heresy punishable by death, and 
forbidding the judges to remit or mitigate the penalty. The 
fires of persecution, which had long been smouldering, again 
burst forth all over France. The provincial Parliament insti- 
tuted Chambres ardentes^ so called because they condemned 
to the tire all who were accused and convicted of the crime 
of heresy. Palissy himself has vividly nan ated the effect of 
these relentless measures in his own district of Saintes : 

*^11ie Teiy thought of the flvO deed* of dioio dayg," says he, " when wicked 
men w«« 1^ looM upon lu to teatter, overwhelm, rain, and destroy the fbl- 
lowers of the Reformed feith, fills my mtnd with horror. Thnt I might be 
out of die way of their frightful and execrable ^nmnies^ and m order sot to 
bf a witoem of tfae cmeltiesi robberies, and mniders perpetrated in this rural 
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neii,'Ll»orh(X)d, I concealed in\>elf at home, remainiog there for the space of 
two month-*. It stienied to me as if diuinp that time hell iti>elf luid broken 
loose, and that raging devils had entered into ami taken j>os.scssion uf the 
town of Saintcs. For m the place wiiere I had bhurtly before heard only 
{waliBs and spiritul ioiig*i and acbonatioiia lo para and boaait living,! now 
heard nothing bat blasphcmi^ assaolts^ thretteninga, tnmnlts, idioniinable 
langaage^ diaMilatoneas, and lewd and difgoiting aonga, of sach aort that it 
■cemcid to me aa if all puiiy and godlincaa had beeome compleldy itifled and 
extingviihed. Among other horron of the time, there issued forth from the 
CSoftle of Taillcbourg a band of wicked imps who worked more mischief even 
than any of the dcvib of the old school. On their entering the town accom- 
panied by certain priests, with dmwn swords in their hands', they shouted, 
•Where are thev ? let us cut, their throats iristantlvl' tliouL;h tliev knew well 
enough that there wfi> no resistance to them, those of the lieformed Charch 
having all taken to tiight. To make matters worse, they mot an innocent 
Paruian in the street, reported to have money about him, and him they set 
apoQ and lulled widiont iwiatanoe, flnt stripping him to hto abirt before 
putting bim to deatb. Afterward they went from bonaa to booie, itealiog, 
plonderin^ robbing, gormandiaing, noeking^ swearing* and ottering fool 
biaaphcnuaa both against God and man.'** 

Ihiriiig the two months that Palissy remained secluded at 
home, he busily occupied himself in perfecting the secret of 
the enamel, after which he had been so long in search. For, 
notwithstanding his devotion to the exercises of his religion, 
he continued to deyote himself with no less zeal to the prao- 
' tice of his art; and his &me as a potter already extended 
beyond the bounds of his district. He had, indeed, been so 
fortunate as by this time to attract the notice of a powerfnl 
noble, the Duke of Montmorency, Constable of Fiance, then 
engaged hi iMiildini; the niagiuiieent chateau of Ecouen, at 
St. Di riis, near Paris. Specimens of Talissy's enameled tiles 
had been brought under the duke's notico, who admired them 
so much that he at once gave Palissy an order to execute the 
pavement for his new residence. He even advanced a sum 
of money to the potter, to enable him to enlarge his works, 
so as to compk'tc the order with dispatch. 

Palissy's opinions were of course well known in his dis- 
* Pauser— <Eams Cooipietet: Baupu VinuAU^ 11 1. 
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trict, where he had been the founder, and wM in a measure 
the leader, of the Reformed sect. The dnke was doubtless 
informed of the danger which his potter ran on the outbreak 
of the perseention, and accordingly used his influence to ob- 
taui a safeguard for him from the Duke of MoDtpeneier, who 
then commanded the rojal army in Saintonge. But even 
this protection was insufficient ; for, as the persecution wax- 
ed liotter, and IIr' search for berijtifs became keener, Palitisy 
found Ids workshop no longer safe. At length he was seized, 
dragged from Ids home, and hurried olf by idijht to Bor- 
deaux, to be jjut upon his trial for the crime ol lieresy. And 
this tii-st great potter of Franco — this true man of genius, 
religion, and virtue — would certainly have been tried and 
burnt, as hundreds more were, but for the accidental circum- • 
stance that the Duke of Montmorency was in urgent want 
of enameled tiles for his castle floor, and that Palissj was 
the only man in France capable of executing them. 

In the epistle dedicatory to the lUc^pite VirUctNe, Palissy, 
addressing the duke, says, with much apparent simplicity, 
assure you, in all truth, that my enemies have really no 
cause against me, except that I have many times shown them 
certain passages of Scripture, wherein it is written that he Is 
miserable and accursed who drinks the milk, and clothes 
himself with the wool of tlie flock, but <.dves theni no pas- 
ture. And although my doing so outfit lo liave incited tliem 
to love me, it only had the eflbrt oi inducing tliem to de- 
stroy me as a malefactor."* It is not improbable that the 

* In hi« prefatory nddrcs*? tn *'t^f mtdor" lie also pnys; : "Je vondrols 
pher 1a noUessc de France, ansqucLi Ic iiourtrait pourroii beaucoup scruir, 
qii' apr^s qne j'auray emplo?^ rooti tempH pour l«nr faire serrioe, qnHiii lenr 
]tlai<f! ne inc rciulrc nial pour bien. cniiitrn' ont fait les Kcclcviiistitjiif^ Ro- 
mainft de cctte viile, lesquels in*ont rotiln fairc pcndre pour ieiir aroir pour- 
cbu&i^ le plus grand bien que jamais Icur pourroit aduenir, qui est pour Ics 
aToir voniD inciter k paistre lour troupcaiuc auiTant le commandcrrKMit de 
Dicti. Kt sauroit-on dire qne jamais ie leur CM«>f> f.<iit nnritn ton ? Mais 
parcc que ic Icur auois rcmonstrc icur perdition tut >ii\liuitiemc de I'Apoca- 
\\\m\ tendant k fin d« nno antborittf ewrite an propbete lererole, oilk fl dit: 
Malediction snr vons, Pastenr<!. qnt mangfz le Init ct vestissez In laino, et 
laisfipz mes brebis espames tmr Ics montapies ! Ie les rcdomanderay de nos- 
tra main. Kox voyant tdU cbose^ an liea de a*ainender, ils m iont eodor* 
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flending of Palusy to Bordeiuiz, to be tried there instead of 
at Saintes, was a rase on the part of the Doke of Montpen- 
sier, to gain time ontil the Constable could be informed of 
the danger which threatened the life of h!s potter ; for Palis- 
gy adtls, "It is a certain truth that, had 1 hvvii tried by the 
judLTes of Saintes, they would liave caused me to die iM lbre 
I could have obtained irum ^uu any help." Ilo proceeds: 

'*I wmild have tsken veiy good care nol to have fiilleii into fbo laagaia- 
aiy bandf of my enemitti had il not boon that I lelied upon thdr having 
mpeet for your woilc on which I was engaged, as ivell as on tho iiroteetlon ^ , 
of mj hird tho Doko of M ontpensior, who gavo me a'safegoard, prohibiting • ^\ 
them from taking notice of or inievfering wfth mtt or with my house, wdl N 
knowing, as he did, that no one could eseente your tiles but myself. So, 
being in their hands a prisoner, the Seigneur de Burie, the Seigneur de Jar- 
nac, and the Seigneur de Fonts made everr effort toward my deliverance, 
in order that your work might he completed. Nevertheless, mv enemies 
pent me hy nipht to Bordennx by ronndabont roads, hnviiig no regard either 
fur your dignity or your dc&ircs. Tliis 1 found very htrangc, seeing that the 
Count Bocbefoocatild, although for the time he took the part of your adver- 
saries neveithdom fdt so mncb pcide in your honor that he did not wjdi 
any other work than years to be proeeeded with in my pottery, becanse of 
your commands; while my persecnton^ on the contrary, had no eooner . 
made me priBoner than they broke into my workshop and made a public 
place of part thereof, for they had come to a resolution in the Maison do . 
Vine to raze my work to the ground, though it had been partly erected at 
yonr expense^ and this rcsolntion they would have carried ont had it not 
been that the' Soigneur de l^onts and his lady entreated the aforesaid jicr- 
sons not to commit such an outrage. I have set down all these tilings in 
writing in order that yon may see that I was not cummiticd tu pristju m a 
thief or a murderer. I know that you will bear these things in remembrance 
iNrtfa as to time and {dace, seeing that yoor work most cost yon much more 
than it otherwise woold ban don^ through the injnty you hcve sostained 
in my person ; nevertheless I liope that, following the ooansel of God, yon 
wiU render good for eril, which is my desire^ wlule tat my part I will en- 



cis,et sc sont bnndoz roiStrf^ la Inmi^rc, k fin de ehominer le sur)>lns de lours 
ioun.en tcnebres, et cn.su waiH leura voluptez ct desire cbamcls accoustn- 
me&. le n^etuse iamais peai»e qae par Ik ila enisent Tonln prendre occasion 
de me faire niourir. Diea m'eet tBmoin que le mal qu'ils m'ont fait n'a es\6 
pour nntrc orrasion qne ponr la sti<>ditc. Ce neantmoins, ie prio Dicu qa'ila 
les veuiiie unieudcr. ' — IWJacef p. 1 1, 12. 
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deavor to the best of my power to rcpa^ the many benefits which you have 
been pleased to confer upon me."* 

To return to the narrative. No sooner did Montmorency 
hear of tlie ]>eril into which his potter had iallen, and find 
that unless he bestirred himself* Palissy would be bnmt and 
his tiles for Ecouen remain unfinished, than be at onoe used 
his influence with Oathanne de Medicis, the queen-mother, 
with whom he was then all-powerfol, and had him forthwith 
appointed ** Inventor of Rustic Figulines to the King." This 
appointment had the immediate effect of withdrawing Palis* 
sy from the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Bordeaux, and 
transferring him to that of the Grand Council of Paris, which 
was tantamount to an indefinite adjouniiuciit of his case. 
Tlie nuw royal ixjlttr was accordinc^ly released from prison, 
and returned to Saint es to find hi^ workfehoj) roofU ^s and de- 
vastated. He at once made arranijenK'nts for kavini; tlie 
place; and, shakini? the dust of Saintes from his leet, he 
shortly atler removed to the Tuileriesf at Paris, where he 
long continued to carry on the manufacture of his ikinous 
pottery. 

It is not necessary to pursue the career of Palissy farther 
than to add that the circumstance of his being employed by 
the bigoted Catharine de Medicis had not the slightest effect 
in inducing him to change his religion. He remained a 
Huguenot, and stoutly maintained his opinions to the last*- 
BO stoutly, indeed, that toward the close of his life, when an 
old man of seventy-eight, he was again arrested as a heretic 
and imprisoned in the Bastile. He was threatened with 
death unless he recanted. But, though he w as fochle, and 
trembliug on the verge of the crrave, his spirit was as brave 
as ever. He was as obstinate now in holding to his r('li<:^ion 
as he had been more than thirty years before in hunting out 

* Preface to Hecepte VdritabUt addretted by PalUsy to " MoDfleifinoor Ic 
Due de MontmorcncT, Pair et Cooiiestaldfl de Fkmnoe." . 

f Tnileric^— s<) called from the tile^worki origtnallj ««lablia1ied there 
Francis L in 1518. 
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the secret of the enamel. Mathieu de Launay, minister of 
state, one of the sixteen members of council, insisted that 
Paiissy should be publicly burnt ; but the Duo de Mayenne, 
who protected him, contiiyed to protract the proceedings 
and delay the sentence. 

The French historian lyAubign^, in hb Univetidl Bktory, 
describes Henry HI. as visiting Palissy in person, with the 
object of inducing him to abjure his faith. ^ My good man,** 
said the king, yon have now served my mother and myself 
for forty-five years. We have put up with your adhering to 
your religion amid fires and massacres. But now I am so 
pressed by the Guise party, :is well as by my own people, 
that I am constrained to K ave yoii in thu hands of your ene- 
mies, and to-morrow yon w ill bo linrnt unless you become 
converted." "Sire," answcrt'd the unconquerable old man, 
"I am ready to give my life for the priory of (lod. You have 
said many times that you have pity on me \ now I have pity 
on you, who have pronounced the words *I am constrained.' 
It is not spoken like a king, sire ; it is what you, and those 
-who constrain you, the Guisards and all your people, can 
never effect upon me, for I know how to die." 

I^lissy was not bunit,but died in the Bastile, after about 
a year's imprisonment, courageously persevering to the end, 
and glorying in being able to lay down his life for his fidth. 
Thus died a man of truly great and noble character, of irre- 
presnble genius, inde&ti'gable industry, heroic endurance, 
and inflexible rectitude — one of France^s greatest and no- 

D 
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CHAPTER m 

PSBSXCimONS OF TiLB IS FSAXCE JlSD 

FLAKDBB& 

Palissy was not the only man of genius in Franco who 
embraced tlie Heformed faith. The tendency ol books and 
the Bible was to stimulate inqniry on the i>:irt of all who 
Studied them; to extend the reign of thought, and emanci- 
pate the mind from the dominion of mere human authority. 
Hence we find such men as Peter Ramus and Joseph Justus 
Scaliger, the philosophers ; Charles Dumoulin, the jurist ; Am* 
brose Far6,the snrgeon; Henry Stephens (or fistienne), the 
ptinter and schohir;* Jean Gonjon, the sculptor; Charles 
Gondimel, the musical composer ; and Oliver de Serre, the 
agriculturist, were all Protestants. These were among the 
very first men of their time in France. 

Persecution did not check the spread of the new views ; on 
the contrary, it extended them. The spectacle of men and 
women }tul>licly sufluring death for their faith^ expiring xmder 
the moht cruel tortures rather than deny their convictions, 
attracted the attention even of the iiieredulouf?. Their curi- 
osity was roused; they (i«.'>ircd to'leam what tiicrc was in 
the forbidden Bible to inspire such constancy and endurance ; 
and they too read the hook, and in many cases became fol- 
lowers of The Religion. 

Thus the new views spread rapidly all over France. They 
not only became established in all the lai^e towns^ but pene- 
trated the rural districts, more especially in the south and 

* The Stephcnses, being threatened with persecution bf the Sorbonne be- 
omM of the editioiu of the Bible and New Teetament printed by them, were 

under the nrrrssity of tearing Paris for Gonevii, whoro thoy <;cttlpd, and ft 
long succession of iUaslriooa scholars and printers handed duwa the repata- 
tkm of thefamilr- 
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aontlieMt of Fianoe. The social misery which pervaded 
those districts doubtless helped the spread of the new doo- 
trines among the lower classes; for there was eyen more 
discontent abroad," said Brantome^ ^^than Hngnenotism." 
Bat they also extended among the learned and the wealthy. 
The beads of the Ikuisc of Bourbon, Aiitomo, duke of Ven- 
dome, and Louis, prince of Conde, declared tbemselves in 
favor of the new views. Tbe formrr became the husband 
of the celebrated Jeanne D'Albret, (luecn of Navarro, daugh- 
ter of the Protestant Margaret of Valois, and the latter be- 
came the recognized leader of the Huguenots. Tbe head of 
the Coligny family took the same side. The Montmorencies 
were divided; the Constable halting between the two opui- 
ioDSy waiting to see which should prove the stronger; while 
others of the fiunUy openly sided with the Reformed. In- 
deed it seemed at one time as if France were on the brink of 
becoming Protestant. In 1561 the alarmed Cardinal de 
SainteXJroix wrote to the Pope, " The kingdom is already 
balf Hngaenot** 

When Charles IX. snoeeeded to the throne in 1560, he was 
a boy only ten years old, and entirely under the control of 
Catharine de Medicis, his mother. The finances of the king- 
dom were found to be in a deplorable state, and the [tub lie 
purse was almost empty. Society was distracted by the 
leuds of tbe nobles, over whom, as in Scotland about the 
same period, the monarch exercised no effective control. 

France had, however, her Parliament or States^Qeneral, 
which in a measure placed the king^s government en rapport 
with tbe nation. On its assembling in December, 1560, the 
Chancellor de L'Hdpital exhorted men of all parties to rally 
round the yonng king; and, while condemning the odious 
punishments which had recently been mflicted on persons of 
the Reformed ihith, he announced the intended holding of a 
national council, and expressed the desire that thencefor- 
ward France should recognize neither Huguenots nor Pa- 
pists, but only Frenchmen. 
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Hiis WM the £iBt utteranoe of the voice of conciliation. 
The FtotefltantB heard it with joy, their enemies \%ath rage. 
Jean Qninliiiy the lepresentatiTe of the eleigy, demanded that 
meaBiires shonld be taken to deliver France firom heresy^ and 
that Charles DL ahoold vindicate his daim to the title of 
«<Mo8t Christian Eing.^ Lauge, the spokeeinan of the Tiers 
Etat, on the other hand, declared against " the three principal 
vices of the ecclesiastics — ^pride, avarice, and ignorance," and 
urged that they should return to the simplicity of the prim - 
tive Church. Thti nobles, divided among tliemselves, de- 
manded, some that the preaching of the Gospel should be 
forbidden, and others that there should be general freedom 
of worship; but all who spoko woro unanimous in acknowl- 
edging the necessity lor a relbna in the discipline of the 
Chnroh.* 

While the state of religion thns occapied the depnties, an 
equally grave question occapied the court There was no 
money in the exchequer; the rate of interest was twelve per 
cent., and forty-three millions of firancs were required to he 
raised from an impoverished nation. Hie deputies were 
alarmed at the appalling figure which the chancellor speci- 
fied, and, declaring tliat they had not the requisite power to 
vote the required sum, vWy Ijroke up amid asptation, leaving 
Do L'llupital at variance witl» tho Parlianu'nt, wliich roiusod 
to register the edict of aumesty to the Protestants which the 
king liad proclaimed. 

The king's minister was, however, desirous of bringing all 
parties to an agreement, if possible, and especially of allaying 
the civil discord which seemed to be fast precipitating France 
into civil war. He accordingly, with the sanction of the 
queen-mother, arranged for a conihrence between the heads 
of the religions parties, which took place at Yassy, in the 
presence of the king and his court, in August, 1561. Pope 
Fins IV. was greatly exasperated when infonned of the in- 
tended conference, and declared himself to have been betray 

* FuAUX'l/tftoiM de la Re/armation Frangaise, ii., 82. 
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ed by Catharine de MediciB.^ The granting of such a oonler* 
cnce was a reoognitioii of the growing power of heresy in 
France — the same heresy which had already deprived Rome 
of her dominion OTor the mind of England and half Germany, 
The Pope's fean were, doubtleflB, not without fonndation ; 
and had Franoe at that jnnotnre poflfleased a Knox or a Lu- 
ther — a Begent Mnrray or a Lord Burleigh — the resnltB 
would have been widely diffinent. But as it waa^the Re> 
formed party had no better leader than the eeholarly and 
pious Theodore de Beza ; and the conferenoe had no other 
result tlian to drive the couteudiug parties more widely 
asunder than before. 

Although a royal edict wns jxililishod in Jammry, 1562, 
gtiarautceing to the Prot( st:uUs liberty of worship, the con- 
cession was set at defiaiu f hy the Papal party, whose leaders 
uiged on the people in many distiiots to molest 4uid attack 

* Pdaox (u., 98) qaotes a remarkable letter written at this time hj Cath- 
arine de Heoicif to me Pope, defending henelf for having sanctioned the 

conference, and urping the necessity for a reform in the Church. "The 
number of those who have separated ttiemselvcs from the Roman Church," 
she said, 'Ms so great that they can no longer be restrained by severity of 
law or force of arms. They have become so powerful by rtaaon cf the no- 
hies and magistrates who have joined the ]iarty, they nrc so firmly united, 
and daily acqoire such strength, liiat thcA arc bccomuig luore and more for- 



God, there arc among them neither Anftbaj)tists nor libertines, nor any par- 
tisans of odious opinions. AU admit the twelve articles of the Creed as they 
ham been explained bgr Plw IIL end tlw oKinnenieal coondb. Tbnt mttiy 
of the most zealous Catholics believe that it not necessary to curtail the 
communion of the Church, although thev thiuk differently on other points, 
iriierein they consider change may be toWrated, and whkn might be a step 
toward the reunion of the Greek with the Latin Church. Many persons 
prrcat piety indulge the hope that if they can terminate in some snch manner 
the differences of religion, God, who always helps his people, will dissipate 
the darkiWM, and make hi* light and truth to shine in the eyes of all meD." 
The queen-mother farther proceeded to sT rrify the abuses which had crept 
into poblio worship in the Church, and requested the Pope to banish the use 
of the Iifttiii tongne. **1t^ people do not nnderttand what ia aaid," she 
ob8er%*ed, with much reason, "how < in tlv y iTirrlli;;jently respond with the 
*Amea' or ^Ainii soit-il?' " The Pope concealed his indignation on recei]^ 
oftbifl letter, bnt diepetebed as bis legate to Paiie the Oudinal de I^errar% 
of infamous origin, grandson of Rodcric Borgia, and son of Rod eric's daugh- 
ter Lucretia, The papal legate had n«nft1!y been welcomed at Paris by the 
ringing of all the church-bells, but on this occasion it was nMtiet of general 
remarit that the beUa were mate. 
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the followiTs of the now fuilh. The Papists denounced the 
heretics, and called upon tlie government to extirpate them; 
tlie ITiiguenots, on theu* part, denounced the corruptions of 
the Church, and demanded their reform. There was no 
domimuit or oontroUing power in the state, which drifted 
steadily in the direction of civil war. Both parties began 
to arm; and in such a state of things a spark may kindle a 
eonflagration. The qneen- mother, though inclin^g to the 
side of the Reformed, did not yet dare to take a side ; but 
she sounded Coligny as to the number of iS>llowerB that he 
oould, in event of need, place at the sendee of the king. His 
answer was^** We haye two thousand and fifty cburcheS) and 
fbur hundred thousand men able to bear arms, without tak- 
ing into account our secret adherents.* Such was the criti- 
cal state of afVuirs wlien matters were precipitated to an is- 
sue by the action of the Duke of Guise, the leader of the 
Catholic party. 

On Christmas day, 1562, the Protostants of Vassy, ui 
Champagne, met to the numher of about tliree thousand, to 
listen to the preaching of the Word, and to celebrate the 
sacrament according to the practice of their Church. Vassy 
was one of the possessions of the Guises, the mother of whom, 
Antoinette de Bourbon, an ardent Roman Catholic, could not 
brook the idea of the yassals of the fiunily daring to proto 
a ftith different from that of their feudal superior. Com- 
plaint had been made to her grace, by the Bishop of Chftlons, 
of the offense done to religion by the proceedings of the peo- 
ple of Yassy, and she threatened them, if they persisted in 
their proceedings, with the yengeance of her son, the Duke 
of Guise. 

Undismayed by this threat, tlie Protestants of Vassy con- 
tinued to meet juililidy and listen to their preachers, be- 
lievin<^ themselves to be nndcr the protection of the law, ac- 
cording to the terms of Xhv i< yal edict. On the 1st of 
March, 1563, they hcM one of their meetings, at which about 
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tvitlve liiindrcd ])ctsuiis wen? prt-st'iit in ;i lar<;e barn which 
served for a church. Tlie day btiure, the Duke of Guise, ac- 
companied l)y the duchesH his wife, the Cardinal of Guise, 
and about twu hundred men armed with arquebuses and 
poniardfly set out for Yassy. They reste'l <]nring the night 
at Dampmarten, and next morning mar< In l dinct ii]>on the 
congregation a^embled in the barn. The minkter. Morel, 
had only begiUk hia opening prayer, when two shots were 
fired at the persons on the platform. The congregation tried 
in vain to shnt the doors; the followers of the Duke of Gnise 
burst in, and preoipitated themselves on the unarmed men, 
women, and ehildren. For an hour they fo«d, hacked, and 
stabbed among them, the duke coolly watching the carnage. 
Sixty persons of both sexes were left dead on the spot, more 
than two hundred vv ere severely wounded, and the rest eou- 
t rived to e8ea|>e, Afler the massacre the duke sent ibr the 
local ju«lire, and severely reprimanded him for havin*? per- 
mitted the Huguenots of Vassy thus to meet. The judjre 
mtrenched him!»elf behind the edict of tlie kin<^. The duke"*s 
eyes flashed with rage, and, striking the liilt of his sword 
with his hand, he said, " The sharp edge of this will soon cut 
your edict to pieces."* 

The massacre of Vassy was the match applied to the 
charge which was now ready to explode. It was the signal 
to Catholic France to rise in mass against the Huguenots. 
The clergy glorified the deed from the pulpit, and compared 
the duke to Moses, in ordering the extermination of all who 
bad bowed the knee to the golden calf A fortnight later 
the duke entered Paris in triumph, followed by about twelve 
hundred noblemen and gentlemen, mounted on horses richly 
caparisoned. Tlie provost of merchants went out to .meet 
and welcome him at the Porte Saint-Denis, and the people 
reci ived liiin with ininieuBe acclamations as the defender of 
the faith and the savior of the <'ountr}\ 

Theodore de Beza, overwhelmed with grief, waited on hi»> 
• DAnLAr-SMn du GMtrru CunU* tU Frmce, lir. ii., p, 879. 
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majcstj to complain of the gross violation of tho ttTms of 
the royal edict of which the Guise party had been guilty. 
Bat the king and the queen-mother were powerless amid the 
wMrlwind of excitement which prevailed throughout Pari& 
niey felt that their own lives were not safe, and they at 
once secretly departed for Fontainebleaa. The Duke of 
Guise followed them^ aocompanied by a strong escort Ax^ 
rived there, and admitted to an interview, the dnke repre> 
sented to Catharine that, in order to prevent the Htignenots 
obtaining possession of the king^s person, it was necessary 
that he 's^nld accompany them to Melon, bat the queen* 
mother mi^ht remain if she chose. She determined to ao- 
compnny her son. After a brief stay iit Vincennes, the court 
was agaiii iustallod in the TiOnvrc on the 6th of ApriL The 
queen-mother was vjinqnislu cL 

The court wavfrers and the waiters on fortune at once ar- 
rayed themselves on the side of the stroncr. Tho old Con- 
stable de Montmorency, who had been hailing between the 
two opinions^ signalized his readhercncc to the Church of 
Rome by a characteristic act. Placing hinisclf at the head 
of the mob, whose idol he was ambitions to be, he led them 
to the stonnii^ of the Pkt>te8tant church outside the Porte 
SainWacqnes, called the Temple of Jerusalem.*' Burst* 
Ing in the doors of the empty place, they tore up the seats, 
andj placing them and the Bibles in a pile upon the floor, 
they set the whole on fire, amid great acclamations. After 
this exploit the Constable made a sort of triumphal entry 
mto Paris, as if he had won some great battla Not con- 
tent, he set out on the same day to gather more laurels at 
the villajj^e ol Topincourt, where he had tho Protestant 
church there set on fire; but the conflasfration extending to 
the adjoining houses, many of them wi-re also hnnit <1u\\ti. 
For these two great exploits, however, the Constal>le, if we ex- 
cept the acclamations of the mob, received no other acknowl- 
edgment than the nickname of Captain Bumbenches T** 

• iUmOm da Cmii, ifiL, p. 167. 
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More appalliiig, however, than the burning: of chnrohefli 
were the mnf^Macres which followed that of Ytmj all over 
France — at Pans, at Scniia, at Andens, at Meaaz, at Chaloni^ 
at Troyesy at Ba^soi^ine, at Spernay^ at Nevers, at MaiiB» 
at Angen, at Bkt% and many other pUu^e. At Toon the 
nnmher of the dain was eo great that the heoka of the Loire 
were ahnoet covered with the corpses of men, women, and 
children. The perseontion especially raged in FToyenoe^ 
where the Protestants were pnt to 'death after hemg snb- 
ject«d to a great variety of tortures.* Any detail of these 
events would present only a liideous monotony of massacre. 
We therefore pass them by. 

The Huguenots, taken nnawfires, were at first unable to 
make head against their eiu iiues. But tlie Prince of Cond4 
took tlie field, and numbers at onee rallied to his standard. 
Admiral Coligny at first refused to joiq them, but, yielding 
to the entreaties of his wife, he at length placed himself by 
the side of Conde. A period of fierce civil war ensued, in 
which the worst passions were evoked on both sides, and 
fiightful croelties were perpetrated, to the shame of religion, 
in whose name these things were done. The Hngaenots re- 
venged themselves on the assassins of their coreligionists 
by deliicing and destroying the ehnrehes and monasteriea 
hk their iconoclastic rage they hewed and broke the images, 
the carvings, and the richly-decorated work of the cathe- 
drals at Bonrges, at Lyons, at Orleans, at Ronen, at Caen, at 
Tours, and many other places. They tore down the cruci- 
fixes, and dragged them through the mud of the streets. 
They violated the tombs alike of saints and soverei<xn8, and 
profaned the shrines wkicii were the most sacred in the eyes 
of the Roman Catholics. "It was," says Henri ]VT;irtin, "as 
if a blast of the infernal trumpet had every where awakened 

^PuAux, ii., p. 162. This writer uijn that alftongti die SMiMieie of 

Saint Bartholomew i- n^nally chcd as the cnlminatiag horror of the time, 
the real Saint Banbolomew was not that of 1672, bat of 1562 — which jear 
cootaiiis fkr the aioil dolonms chapter in the hiitoiy of Fraoeh ftatett- 
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the spirit of destruction, and tho delirious fiiry grew and be- 
came drunk with its own excess." All this rage, however, 
was hut the inevitable reaction acjainst the hideous cruelties 
of which the Huguenots had so long been merely the passive 
victims. They decapitated beautiful statues of stone, it is 
true, but the GiliBeB had decapitated the living men. 

It is not necessary, in our rapid sketch, to follow the course 
of the civil war. The Hugaenots were every where oatmun* 
bered. They fought bravely, but they fi)oght as rebels^ the 
king and the qaeen-mother being now at the head of the 
Gnise party. In nearly all the great battles foaght by them, 
they were defeated— at Dreux,*' at St. Denis, at Jamao^ and 
at Montoontour. But they always rallied again, sometimes 
in greater numbers than before ; and at length Coligny was 
enabled to collect such re-enforcements as seriously to threat- 
en Paris. 1 lance had now been devastated throughout by 
the contending artnies, and many of the provinces were re- 
duced almost to :i si ai( of desert. The corabatanlK < n l oth 
sides were exiiuusteci, tliongh their rancor remained unai)at- 
ed. Peace, however, had at last become a necessity ; and a 
treaty was signed at St. Germain's in 1570, by which the 
Protestants were guaranteed liberty of worship, equality be- 
fore the law, and adtnission to the universities, while the four 
principal towns of Rochelle, Montaubao, Cognafi, and La Char 
rit^ were committed to them as a pledge of safety. Under 
the terms of this treaty France enjoyed a state of quiet for 
about two years, but it was only the quiet that preceded the 
outbreak of another storm. 

At the fhmoQs Council of Trent, which met in 1546, and 

* This was nearly a drawn battle ; and that it was decided In fiiTor of the 
Gnise party was almost entirely due to the 8wi»8 infiantry, who alone resisted 
the shock of Condt' - nv.ilrv. Wbcn Cond^ and Coli^fny withdrew thf rr 
forces in good order, i^Mi men lay dead on the field. Montluc, one of the 
Chiiie gentralt, tayii, in lils Comtnentariea, *' If thii battle Itad been loet, 
wluit would linvc IxTcmie of France? Its Rovornmcnt would liave boen 
changed as well as its religion, for with a young king parties can do what 
they will." When the news of the victory reaeh^ the Council of Trent, then 
sitting, it occasioned thn pfdatei aa rouch joy as when they had heard of the 
death of Lather. 
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continued its sittings for lizteen yean, dariog which the 
events thus rapidly described were in progrew, the laws of 
the Romaii Catholic Chorcli were carefblly codified, and 
measoree were devised for the more effectual sappression of 
heresy wherever it showed itself Shortly after ^e close of 
the council sittings, an interview took place at Bidassoa, on 
the frontier of Spain, between Catharine de Medicis, the 
queen-mother, and the Dnke of Alva, the powerful minister 
of Philip n. of Spain, of sinister augury for the Protestants. 
WhLii succeodtMl to tin? throne of his father, Charles 

v., he iuherited from hiiu two j)assi<jii8 — hatred of the lie- 
formed Ohnreh, and jealousy of Fraiicu. To destroy the one 
and humiliate the other constituted the ambition of his life; 
and to accomplish both objects, he spared neither tlie f(old 
of the New World nor the blood of his 8ubjcct|. Ilis lirst 
desire, however, was to crush Protestantism ; and it was to 
devise measures with that object that tlie meetlni^^ Tietween 
his favorite minister and Catharine de Medicis took place at 
BidasscMk 

The queen-mother had by this time gone entirely round to 
the Quise party, and she had carried Charles IX., her son, 
with her. She had become equally desirous with the Duke 
of Alva to destroy heresy; but while the Duke urged ex- 
termination of the Huguenots,* in accomplishing which he 
promised the help of a Spanish army, Catharine, on the con- 
trary, was in favor of temporizing with them. Tt might be 
easy for Philip to extirpate heresy by force in S|»ain or Italy, 
where the Protestants \\ ere few in number; but the case was 
ditierent in France, ^vliere tlie Iliirruenots had shown them- 
selves able to bring large armies into the field, led by vet- 
eran generals, and actually held in possession many of the 
strongest places in France. She assured the duke, neverthe- 
less, of her ardent desire to effect the ruin of the Beformed 

• The saying of the Duke of Alva ?r\iM to hare alarmed tVo rjueen- 
mother. "Better/' be said, a bead ot solmou than ten tbuuttaud heads of 
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party, her only diflioulty oonBbting in the means hy which it 

was to be accomplished.* 

Shortly before this time there had riaen up m the boeom 
of the old Chnroh a man in all reapeota aa remarkable aa Ln- 
ther, who exeroiaed aa extraordinary ah inflaenoe, tiiongh in 
preoiaely the opposite direction, on the religions hiatoiy of 
Europe. This was Ignatins Loyola, the founder of the Jesn* 
its, who infused into his followers a degree of seal, energy, 
devotion, and, it must be added, unscrupulousness — stopping 
not to consider the means, provided the ends could be com- 
passed — which told mofit powerfully in the stnigs^le of Prot- 
estantism for lilb or death throughout Northern Enroju*. 

Loyola was bom in 1491 ; he was wotiTuled nt tlu ^ii ge of 
Panipeluna in 1520; utter a period of niedilaliun and morti- 
fication, he, devoted himself^ in 1522, to the service of the 
Church; and in 1540, the Order of the Jesuits was recog- 
nized at Rome and established by papal bull. The society 
early took root in France, where it was introduced by the 
Cardinal de Lorraine; and it shortly acquired almost su- 
preme influence in the state. Under the Jesuits, the Romish 
Chwdi, reorganized and redisciplined, became one of the 
most complete of spiritual machinea. lliey enjoined in^licit 
submission and obedience. Against liberty they set up au- 
thority. To them the individual waa nothing, the Order ev- 
ery thing. They were ^agilant sentinels, watchincf niiT^ht and 
day over the interests of Rome. One of the first works to 
which i\\v\ ;i])j»lied themselves was the extirpation of the 
heretics who had strayed from her fold. The principal in- 
strument which they employed with this ol)ject was the Tn- 
qniBition ; and wherever they miccccdcd in estabiishinjj: them- 
selves, that institution was set up, or was armed with fresh 
powerSb They tolerated no half measures. They were un- 
sparing and unpitying ; and wherever a heretic was brought 
before them, and they had the power to deal with him, he 
must recant or die. 

« F0Auz^iL,I».82S. 
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Hie fifBt great field in whioh the Jeenite put fi>rth their 
new-born strength was FknderB, whieh then formed part of 
the poflsesnone of Spam. The proTinces of the Netherlands 
had reached the flunmit of commereial and mamtfaotnring 

prosperity. They were inhabited by a hard-workinsr, intel- 
ligent, and C'nterj)risiiiLj; ])coj)le — great as artisis and mer- 
chants, painttTs and printers, architects andiron-workers — as 
the decayed glories of Antwerp, Bruijes, and (ihent tcsttty 
to tins day. Altliougli tlie two latter eities never euinj)lete- 
ly recovered from the injuries intiicted on them by the tyr- 
anny of the trades-unions, there were numerous other towns, 
where industry had been left comparatiyely free, in which 
the arte of peace were cultivated in secority« Under the 
mild Bway of the Baigandian dnkefl^ Antwerp became the 
centre of the conmierce of Northern Europe; and more buai- 
nees ia said to have been done there in a month than at Venr 
ice in two years when at the summit of its grandeur. About 
the year 1660, it was no uncommon sight to see as many as 
3600 ships in the Scheldt, laden with merchandise for all 
parts of the world. 

Such was the prosperity of Flanders, and such the great- 
ness of Autweq), when Philip IT. of Spain succeeded to the 
rich inheritance of liurj^undy on the resignation of Charles 
V. in the year 155G. Had his bu Injects been of the same mind 
with himself in reiiLTious matters, Philip might have esea|)ed 
tho» infamy whieli attaeheR to Iiis name, l^ut a large propor- 
tion of the most skilled and industrious people in the Neth- 
erlands had imbibed the new ideas as to a reform in religion 
which had swept over Northern Europe. They had read the 
newly-translated Bible with avidity; they had formed them- 
selves into religious communities, and appointed preachers 
of their own; in a word, they were Fh>t68tant6. 

Philip had scarcely sucoeeded to the Spanish throne than 
he ordered a branch of the Inquisition to be set up in Flan- 
derS) with the Cardinal Grenyelle as Inquisitor General The 
institution excited great opposition among all classes, Gatho- 
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lie as well as Fh>testaiit ; and it was shortly followed by 
hostility and resistance, which eyentually cnlninated in civfl 
war. Sir Thomas Gresham, writing to Cecil from Antwerp 
in 1666, said, "There are above 40,000 Flrotestants in this 
tooDc, which will die rather than the Word of God should 
be put to silence." 

The stniEfixle which now began was alike fierce and de- 
tertiiined on both sides, and extended over many years. The 
powf'rful armies which the king directed against his revolted 
Bul)j('ets were led by al)le generals, hy the Dnke ot' Alva, by 
Alexander Farnese, prince of Parma, and many more ; and 
although they did not succeed in establishing the Inquisition 
in the Netherlander they sacceeded in either exterminating 
or banishing the greater part of the Protestants south of the 
Scheldt, at the same time that they mined the industry of 
Flanders, destroyed its trade, and reduced the Catholics 
themselves to beggary. Bruges and Ghent became crowded 
with thieyes and paupers. The busy quays of Antwerp were 
deserted, and its industrious artisans, tradesmen, and mer- 
chants fled from the place, leaving their property behind 
them a prey to the spoiler.* 

The Dueliess of Tarrna, writing to Pliilip in 1567, said that 
" in a few days 100,000 men had already left the country with 
their money and goods, and that more were following every 
day.** Clongh, writing to Greshara from Autwer]) in the 
same year, sjiid, "It is marveylus to see how the pepell paake 
away from hense; some fur one place, and some for another; 
as well the papysts as the Protestants; for it is thought that 
howsomever it goeth, it can not go well here; for that pres- 
ently all the welthy and rich men of both sydcs, who should 
be the stay of matters, make themselves away."f 

The Duke of Alva carried on this frightful war of exterm- 
ination and persecution for six years, during which he boast- 

* It b said that for some years the plunder of the mnrdcrcd and proscribed 
FratMtanta of the Low OoQQtries bmogbt into tbe royal treatuiy cf Philip 

twenty million?! of dollars annuallj. 
t Fiantkr$ Corr€ipoHidenct, — State-Paper Office. 
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ed that he had sent 1 8,000 persons to the scaffold, besides the 
immeij.se numbers destroyed in battles and sieges, and in the 
unrecorded acts of cruelty perpe-trated on the peasantry by 
the Spanisli soldiery, riiilip heard of the depopulation and 
ruin of his provinces without regret; and though Alva was 
recalled, the war was carried on with increased fury by the 
generals who succeeded him. What mainly comforted Philip 
was, that the people who remained were at length becoming 
territied into orthodoxy. The ecclesiastics assured the Duke 
of Parma, the governor, that^ notwithstanding the depopnla* 
tion of the proyinces, more people were coming to them for 
confession and absolntion at the last Easter than had ever 
oome since the beginning of the revolt. Parma immediately 
commnnicated the consoling intelligence to Philip, who re- 
plied, Ton can not imagine my satisfaction at the news you 
give me concerning last Easter.*^ 

The flight of the Protestants from the Low Countries con- 
tinued for ill iuy years. All who were strong enough to fly, 
fled; only the sv t .ik, the lielploss, and the lutj^'lcss, remained. 
The fugitives turncil their hackh on Flanders, and their laces 
toward HoUanil, (iermany, and England, and fled thither with 
their wives and children, and what goods they couM carry 
with them, to seek new homes. Several hundred thousands 
of her best artisans — clothiers, dyers, weavers, tanners, cut- 
lers, and iron-workers of all kinds — left Flanders, carrying 
with them into the countries of their adoption their skill, 
their intelligence, and their spirit of liberty. The greater 
mxmber of them went directly into Holland, then gallantly 
stmgglmg with Spain for its independent existence. There 
they founded new branches of industry, which eventually 
proved a source of wealth and strength to the United Prov- 
inces. Many others passed over into England, hailing it as 
"Asylum Christ i," and formed the settlements of which some 
account will be given in succeeding eha])ters. 

• MoTUKr—IlUtoiy of the United Net/ierlands (i., 490), where the stoiy of 
PbUip s war agftinsl bis Bal|iectt in the Low Ckmntriet will bo fbaocl ralAted 
with remarkable power. 
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Having thvB led the reader up to the period at wbioli the 
exoduB of Ftotestante ftom the Low Ck>iintries took place, we 
return to Fnuiee^ where Catharine de Medicis was stealthily 
maturing her plans for stamping out heresy in the dominions 
of her son. The treaty of 1570 was still observed ; the Prot- 
estiints were allowed to worship God after their own forms, 
and France wiis slowly rocovering from the wounds which 
she had received during the recent civil war. At this time 
Catharine de Medicis artfully cotitrivtMl a marriage bet wren 
her daughter Margaret and Henry of Beam, king of Navarre, 
chief of all the Huguenots. Henry^a mother, Jeanne D'Al* 
bret,and the Admiral Coligny, concurred in the union, in the 
hope that it would put an end to the feuds which existed be- 
tween the rival re^gions parties. Pope Pins V., however, re- 
fbsed to grant the necessary dispensation to enable the mar- 
riage to be celebrated according to the rites of the Roman 
Catholic Cfanrch; bat the queen-mother got over this little 
diiBcnlty by causing a dispensation to be forged in the Pope^s 
nama* 

As Catharine de Medicis had anticipated, the heads of the 
Reformed i)arty, regarding the marriage as an important 
step toward natioiial reconciliation, resorted to Paris in largo 
numbers to celebrate the event and graee the royal nuptials. 
Among those present were Admiral CViligny and his family. 
Some of the Huguenot chiefs were not without a}»prehensions 
for their personal sa&ty, and even urged the admiral to quit 
Parisi But he believed in the pretended iriendship of the 
queen-mother and her son, and insisted on staying until the 
ceremony was over. The marriage was celebrated with 
great splendor in the cathedral church of Notre Dame on the 
18th of August^ 16Y2, the principal members of the nobility, 
Ptotestant as well as Boman Catholic, bemg present on the 
occasion. It was followed by a succession of feasts and gay- 
eties, in which the leaders of both parties alike participated, 

• Vauvuxujui — Buloire de Jmnne d'AUtreL 
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and the fuurb ol Lkc llugueuots were thus completely tlib- 

aniied. 

Ou the day after tho iTiJirriage a secret council was held, 
at which it was dcienuiiK d to proclaim a general massacre 
of the Huguenots. Tlie kinu v,-:is now willini; to frive 50,000 
crowns for the head of Coligny. To eani the reward, one 
Maureveit lay in wait for the admiral, on the 2 2d of August, 
in a house situated near the church of Saint Germain TAux- 
eiTois, between the Louvre and the Rue Bethisy. As the 
admiral passed, Maarevert fiied and wonnded him in the 
hand. Coligny saoceeded in reaching his hotel, where he 
was attended by Ambrose Par^ who performed upon him a 
painful operation. The king visited the wounded man at 
his hotel, professed the greatest horror at the dastardly act 
which had been attempted, and vowed vengeance against 
the assassin. 

Meanwhile, the day fixed by tlie quceu-inotber for the gen- 
eral massacre of the Huguenots drew luai. Between two 
and t)iree o'clock in the monnng of the 24th of August, 1572, 
as the king sat in his clumdxT with his mother nnd tlie Duke 
of Anjou, the great bell of Ihu church of St. Auxerrois rang to 
early prayer. It was the arranged signal for the massacre to 
begin! Almost immediately after, the first pistol-shot was 
heard. Three hundred of the royal guard, who had been 
held in readiness during the night, rushed out into the 
Streets, shouting For God and the king." To distinguish 
themselves in the darkness, they wore a white sash on their 
left arm, and a white cross in their hats. 

Before leaving the palace, a party of the guard murdered 
the retinue of the young King of Navarre, then the guests of 
Charles IX. in the Louvre. They had come in the train of 
their chief, to be present at the celebration of his marriage 
with the sister of the King of France. One by one they were 
called from their rooms, marched down unarmed into the 
quadrangle, where they were iiew id down before the very 
eyes of their royal host. A more perfidious butchery is 
probably not to be found recorded in hintory. 
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At the flame tone, miflchirf was afoot throiiglioafc PviiL 
Le ChairoD, provort of the merehanto, and Hansel, hia an* 
cient ooUeagtie, bad nuiBtmd a large anmber of deapera- 
doea, to whom leapectire qnarteia had been pnriomly aa* 

signed, and they now hastened to enter upon their li ..litfhl 
morninfir's wurL The Duke of Gubi,- dttt-nnmcd to antici* 
pale; all others in the murder <>f Coligny. liaolviiinL' t«> his 
hotel, the duke's party burst in the outer door, aiul th» 
luiral was roTi«<'d from hh ^lumber by the «hnt« fired at hi^ 
followers in the court-yard Ixlow. He rose fruni hi? couch, 
and though scarce to stand, fled to an upper chamber. 
There he was tracked by his aiwaHinnB, who stabbed him to 
death as he stood leaning against the wali His b< ly 
then thrown oat of the window into the ooart-yard. The 
Duke of Guise, who had been waiting impatiently below, 
hurried up to the eorpse, and wiping the blood from the ad* 
mind's laoe, said, '^Iknow him — ^it is he then, spoming the 
body with his foot, he called oat to his followers, **' Coorage, 
comrades, we have begun well ; now for the rest ; the king 
oommands it" Hiey then rashed oat again into the street. 

Firing was now heard in every quarter throughout Paris. 
Tlie houses of the Ifuffuenots, which had long been la.iiked, 
were broken into, and men, womtu^and eliildren were sabred 
or shot *l '\rn. It was of no use trying to Hy. Tlie fugitives 
were slauglitered in tlie sU eets. Tlie king himself seized his 
arquebus, and securely tired upon his subjects from the win- 
dows of the Louvre. For three days the massacre contm- 
ned. Corpses blocked the doorways ; mutilated bodies lay 
in every lane and passage ; and thousands were cast into the 
Seine, then swollen by a flood. At length, on the foarth day, 
when the fiiry of the assassms had become Mitiated, and the 
Hngnenots were for the most part slain, a dead silence foil 
apoo the streets of Paris. 

^ese dreadfol events at the capital were almost inmie- 
diately followed by similar deeds aU over Franoa From fif- 
teen to eighteen hundred persons were killed at Lyons, and 
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the dwellen on the Blioiie Mow tliat dty were horrified 
hj the sight of the dead bodies floating down the river. 
Six hundred wer^ killed at Rouen, and many more at 
Dieppe and Havre. The nmnbere killed duriug the massa- 
cre thronghont France have been variouBly estimated. Sul- 
ly sayid 70,000 werii slain, Liiough other writers estimate the 
viotiinfi at 100,000. 

Catharine de Medicih w rote in triumph to Alva, to Philip 
IL, and to the Po]>e, of the results of the three days' dreadlul 
work in Paris, When Philip hoard of the massacre, ho is 
said to have laughed ibr the iirst and only time in liis life, 
liome was thrown into a delirium of joy at the news. The 
cannon were fired at St Angelo ; Gregory XIIL and his oal^ 
dinals went in procession from sanctuary to sanctuary to 
^ve God thanks for the massaom The subject was ordered 
to be painted, and a medal was stmck, with the Pope's image 
on one side, and the destroying angel on the other immolat- 
ing the HugnenotSb Cardinal Oraini was dispatched on a 
special mission to IWs to c<mgratnlate the king ; and on 
his passage thioagh Lyons, the assassins of the Hngnenots 
there, the blood on their hands scarce dry, knelt before the 
holy man in the cathedral and received his blessing. At 
Paris, tlie triumphant clergy celebrated the massacre by a 
public proeession ; they determined to consecrate to it an 
annual jul nleo on the day of St. Bartholomew ; and they too 
had a medal struck in conm^emoration of the event, bearing 
the legend, " Piety has awakened justice !" 

As for the wretched young King of France, the terrible 
dime to which he had been a party weighed upon his mind 
to the last moment of his life. The recollection of the scenes 
of the massacre constantly haunted him^ and he became rest- 
less, haggard, and miserable^ He saw his mnrdered guests 
sitting by his side at bed and at board. " Ambrose^"* said. 

* AintinMe lhu4 had won tlM oonfidenee and friendship of Charles DL hf 

snvin)^ liim from the eflfects of a wound inflicted by a cInnT^v -nrsreon in per- 
forming the (^wratioD of veoesection. JPar^ though a Uugueno^ held the 
important office of snigeon in ordinarx to the king, and waa oomtantlf about 
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lie to his confidential physician^*^! know not what has hap- 
pened to me these two or three days past, but I feel my 
mind and body as mucli at enmity with catli otlicr as if 1 
was seized with a fever. Slccpiiiix or wakini,', tlic murdered 
Huguenots seem ever present to my eyes, with ghastly lacen, 
and weltering in blood. I wish the innocent and helpless 
had been spared." lie died in tortures of mind impossible 
to be described — attended in his last moments, strange to 
say, by a Hugaenot physician and a Hngnenot nurse ; one 
of the wont horrors that haunted him being that his own 
mother was causing his death by slow poisoning, an art in 
which he knew that great had woman to be fearfully aocom- 
plished. 

To retom to the tmriving Hngaenots^ and the meaanres 
adopted by them for self-preservation. Thongh they were 
at first stunned by the massacre, they were not slow to asso- 
ciate themselves together, in those districts in which they 
were snificiently strong, for purposes of selMefense. Along 
the western sea-board, at points where they felt themselves 
unable to make head against their persecutors, they jnit to 
sea m ships and boats, and made for Ensrland, where they 
landed in LH-eat numbers — at Kye, at Hastings, at Southnmp- 
ton, and the numerous other ports on the south 4X)ast. This 

his person. To this circxunstance ho owed his escape from the manacre, the 
kinf; concealing him daring the nlgrht in a private room adjoining his own 

(hiirnlx'c. I'alissv, of wliuin we have already spoken, most probably also 
owed his escape- to the circumstance of his being in the immediate employ- 
ment of Catharine de Mcdicis. But even employment at court did not se- 
cure the Huguenots in all cases against assa<»iiiation. Thus Jean Goujon» 
the srtilptor, sometimes sIvI m! "the French Phidias," was shot fn n\ belou- 
while employed on a scartoid in executing the decorative work ot the old 
Louvre. Some of the (in>atcst early artists of France were Hagnenoti like 
Goiijon : for pxamplc, Joan Cousin, founder of the French school of painting; 
Barthelcmy IMcur, sculptor ; and Jean BuUant, Dcbrossea, and Du Cerceaii, 
the celebTated archlteeta. Gondimel the mnmea] composer, and Kamns the 
phtloso])hcr. were also slain in the massacre. Before this time Ramus's house 
had been pillaged and his library destroyed. Dumonlin, the groat jnriscon- 
aolt, had preTionsly escajied by death. "The execrable day of Saint Bar- 
tholomew," said the Catholic Chateaubriand, "only made martyrs ; it gave 
to philosophical ideas an adrantage over roligiona ideas which has never 
slucti beeu lost." 
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WBft particularly the case with the artisans .md skilled labor 
oUss, whose means of living are invariably imperiled by a 
state of civil war; and they fled into England to endeavor, 
if possible, to pursue their respective callings in peace, while 
they worshiped Qod according to their conscience. 

Bat the Huguenot nobles and gentry woald not and conld 
not abandon their followers to destraction. They gathered 
together in their strong places^ and prepared to defend them- 
selves by force against forca In Uie Cevennes, Danphiny, 
and other quarters, they betook themselves to the mountains 
for reftige. In the plains of the south, fifty towns closed 
tlieir gatesi against the royal troops*. Wherever resistance 
was possible it showed itself. The little town of Sancerre 
held out succc'Psfnlly for ten mouths, durini; which tlie in- 
habitants, "without arms, heroically (h frrThnl themselves with 
slings, called " the arquebuses ot hancerre," enduring mean- 
while the most horrible privations, and reduced to eat moles, 
snails, bread tnade of straw mixed with scraps of horse-har' 
ness,and even the parchment of old title^eeds. Tlie Koman 
Catholics^ under the Duke of Anjon, also attacked Rochelle, 
and after great suffering and heroism on both sides, the as- 
sailants were repulsed and compelled to retire firom the siege. 
While this civil war was in progress, the king died and was 
succeeded by Henry IIL,the same Duke of Anjou who had 
been repulsed from Rochelle. ' Henry of Navarre and the 
Prince of Cond6 now assumed the leadership of the Hue^ue- 
nots, and the wars of the League began, which kept Fnmce 
in a state o! imarchy for many years, and were only brought 
to a conclusion by the succession of Henry IV. to the throne 
in 1594. 

So powerfiil, however, was the Koman Catholic party in 
France, that Henry found it necessary to choose between his 
religion and his crown. In that age of assassination, he prob- 
ably felt that unless he reconciled himself to the old Church, 
his lift was not safe for a day. Henry's religion at all times 
clung to him but loosely; indeed, he was not a religious man 
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in any sf n«f ; for, t IjoultIi mag^naiiiraons, lar<re-hearte(l, and 
brave, lie wan givon up, iike most kings in those days, to the 
pleasures ofthe senses, Ue had become a Huguenot throngh 
political rather tbaii reiigioas causes, and it oost him little 
sacrifice to become a Catholic. For sake of peace, therefore, 
M well as for the sidie of bis own life, Henry confomed. 
Bat, though he gorerned France ably and justly for a period 
of Bizteen years^ his apostasy did not pcotect Um; for, after 
repeated attempts 6pon his life by emissaries of the Jesnits, 
he was eventually assassinated by Francis Ravaillac, a lay- 
brother of the monastery of St Bernard, on the 14th of May, 
1610. 

One of Henry's justest and greatest acts was t he promul- 
gation, in 1598, of the celebrated Edict of Xiuites. By that 
edict, the Huguenots, after sixty years of persecution, were 
allowed at last comparative liberty of < i* ncc and free- 
dom of worship. What the Roman Caihulics iliought of it 
may he inferred from the prote<?t ofthe Pope, Clement VTLL, 
who wrote to say that " a decree which gave liberty of con- 
science to all was the most aocnrsed that had ever been 
made." 

PeNons ofthe Reformed faith were now admitted to pub- 
lic employment ; thar children were afforded access to the 
schools and nniverBtties; they were provided with equal rep* 
resentation in some of the provincial Parliaments, and per- 
mitted to hold a certain number of places of surety in the 
kingdom. And thus was a treaty of peace at lengtii estab- 
lished ibr a time between the people ofthe contending ftiths 
throughout Fnmoe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RXLATX0178 OF XSQLAXD WITH nULKOB AND SPAIN. 

• Whiix tlie mien of France and Spain were making these 

desperate efforts to crush tliu priiuinK's of the Ki l'ormation 
in t lR'ir doniiiuun8,the Protestants ofEiisxhind rt i^arc led their 
proceedinsrs with no small <lei;ree of :\j)j>rt'hension and alarm. 
Though the lie formed faith had made con>ideral»le prourress 
m the Encrlish towns at the i»eriod of Elizabeth's accession 
to the throne in 155^, it was still in a considerable minority 
throughout the country.* The great body of the nobility, 
the landed gentry, and the rural population adhere<l to the 
old religion, while there was a considerable middle class of 
Qallioe, who were oontent to wait the issiie of eventB before 
declaring tbemaelyeB on either side. 

Doling the reigns which had preceded that of Elizabeth, 
the country had been ill governed and the public interests 
neglected. The nation was in debt and unarmed, with war 
raging abroad. But Elizabeth's greatest difficulty consisted 
in the fact of her being a Protestant, and the Accessor of a 
Roman Catholic queen who had reii^ned with undisputed 

* Soames, in bis Elizabethan Religious History, says that at the accession 
of Elizabeth two thirds of the people were Catholics. Butler, in his Memoirs 
' of the CathoHcSy holds the same riew. On the other hand, Mr. HftUam, in his 
Cons tiiutionai History, estimates thnt in 1 ''^ fhf> I'roteslants wcrr two thirds 
of the population. Mr. Buckle, in an able uusihumous paper which appeared 
infhuu's Magazine (February, 1867), incUnea to the view that the mtest- 
ants were still in the minority. "Of the two prent parlies,"' he snys, "oni" 
occupied the north and the other the south, and a line drawn from the 
Homber (to the moath of the Severn f) fbtiiaed the bonndtauy of their re- 
Fpc tive dominions. The ^'at^iolics of the north were hcadetl hy the great 
iainiliea (of the Ferciea and Meviiles), and bad oq their side all those ad- 
Tuitaget which the inreaeripdon of eget alone een give. To the lonth were 
the Protestants, who, though they could boast of none of those great his- 
torical nsmes which reflected a lustre on their opponents, were supported by 
the authority of the government, and fdt that enthusiastic coniideuce which 
only belongp to n yonng leligion." 
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power during the five years which preceded her accession to 
the throne. No sooirt liad she became queen than the em- 
barrassment of her j)<)sition wau at once felt. The Pope de- 
nied her le«;ntimacy, and refused to recognize her authority. 
The bisliops relusod to crown her. The two universities 
united with Convoeation in presenthig to the House of Lords 
a declaration in favor of the papal supremacy. The King of 
France openly supported tlie elaim of Mary Queen of Scots 
to the English throne ; and a large and influential body of 
the nobility and gentry were her secret^ if not her avowed 
partisans. 

From the day of her ascending the throne Elizabeth was 
the almost constant object of plots formed to destroy her 
and pave the way for the re^tablishment of the old relig- 
ion. Elizabeth might possibly Iiave escaped from her diffi- 
cnlties by accepting the hand of Philip H of Spain, which 
was offered her. She refused, and determined to trust to her 
people. But her enemies were numerous, powerful, and ac- 
tive in conspirinir against her authority, and they liad their 
emissaries < onsiantly at the French and S}>anish eourts, and 
at the eainp of Alva in tlie Netlu'riand'-, uiLring the invasion 
of England and the overthrow of the English (pieen. 

One of the circumstances which gave the most grievous ol- 
feUBe to the French and Spanish monarchs was the free asy^ 
lum which Elizabeth offered in England to the Protestants 
flying from their persecntions abroad. Though those rulers 
would not permit their subjects to worship according to con- 
science in their own country, neither would they tolerate their 
leaving it to worship in freedom elsewhere. Conformity, not 
depopulation, was their object, but confbrmity by force if not 
by suasion. All attempts made by the persecuted to leave 
FVance or Flanders were accordingly interdicted. They were 
threatened with confiscation of their property and goods if 
they fled, and with death if tliey were eaptured. The hearts 
of the kuigs were hardened, and tht y " would not let the peo- 
ple go But the sea was a broad and tree road that could 
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not be closed, and from all parts of the coasts of France and 
Flanders the tidings reached the monardis of the escape of 
their snbjeets^ whom they bad bulled either to convert or to 
lalL They conld then bnt gnash their teeth and ntter threats 
against the qneen and the nation that had giren their pene- 
cnted people asylnm. 

Hie French king formally demanded that Eliaabeth shoold 
banish his fhgitive subjects from her realm as rebels and her- 
etics ; bnt lie was impotent to enforce his demands, and the 
lugitiveg remained. The Spanish monarch tlieii calkd upon 
the Pope to interfere, and he, in his turn, tried to close the 
ports of England against foreign heretics. In a communk a- 
tion addressed hy liim to Elizabeth, the Popo prnclaini('<l the 
fugitives to be " drunkards and sectaries" — ebriosi et secturii 
— and declared " that all such as were the worst of the peo- 
ple resorted to England, and were by the qaeen received into 
safe protection" — ad quam veku ad (uylum omnium impe9- 
ti$8imi perfugium invenerunt. 

Hie Pope*s denunciations of the refugees were answered 
by Bishop Jewell, who vindicated their character, and held 
them up as examples of industry and orderly living. **Is it 
not lawful,'* he asked, ''for the queen to receive strangers 
without the Pope^s warrant T* Qnotmg the above«ited Lat- 
in passages, he proceeded : " Thus he speaketh of the poor ex- 
iles of Flanders, France, and other countries^ who either lost 
or left behind them all that they had, goods, lands, and houses 
— not for adultery, or theft, or treason, but for the profession 
of the Gospel It pleased God here to cast them on land ; 
the queen, of her gracious pity, hath granted them harbor. 
Is it fio heinous a thing to show mercy?" The bishoj) pro- 
ceeded to retort upon the Pope for harboring 6000 nsmers 
and 20,000 courtesans in his own city of Rome ; and he de- 
sired to know whether, if the Popo was to be allowed to en- 
tertain such " servants of the devil," the Queen of England 
was to be denied the liberty of receiving " a few servants of 
Qodf *'They are," he continued, our brethren ; they live 
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not idly. If they have houses of us, they pay rent fbr them. 
They hold not onr gpronnds bat by making due recompense. 
They beg not in onr Btreetfl^ nor orsve any thing at our hands 
bnt to breathe onr air and to see onr snn. They labor tnie- 
fully, they lire sparingly. They are' good examples of virtue, 
travail, &tth, and patience. Hie towns in which they abide 
are happy, for God doth follow them with his blessings.^ 

When the French and Spanish monarchs found that Eliza- 
beth contiimed to give a.ii asylum to their Protestant sub- 
jects, they proceeded to compass her death. Their embassa- 
dors at the Eii«:rli*^b i uj t acted as spies upon licr proceed- 
ine^^. ororanized ]»luts against her, and stirred ny> discontent 
on ail sides. They found a reruly instrument in the Queen 
of Scots, then confined in Tutbury Castle. Mary was not, 
however, held so strict a prisoner as to be precluded from 
carrying on an active corr('<yH)ndence with her partisans in 
England and Scotland, with the Duke of Guise and others in 
France, and with the Duke of Alva and Philip H. in Flanders 
and Spain. CKulty though the Queen of Soots had been of 
the death of her hnsband, the Roman Catholics of England 
regarded her as their rightfiil head, and were ready to rise in 
arms in her canse. 

Mary was an inveterate intrigner. We find her entreating 
the courts of France and Spain to send her soldiers, artillery- 
men, and arms; and the King of Spain to set on foot the iu- 

• Bt.sirop Jewell's Works (Parker Society;, p. 1148, 1149. The refa- 
geo Flemings also, in 1567, defended themselves against the charges made 
•gainst tbam, in a letter to the Bishop of London, inclosed by him to Cecil 
(as preserved in the 8tutc Pftjtcr Ofti in which they referred to "the 
marderti, pilloricii, massacrc^s imprison niuiitg, re-baptisms of little children, 
banishments, confiscations, and all sorts of * desbordements' executed againsl 
the faithful sulyi^'t^ of ^ho kinn^ in the r,on tintri-", nnd supplicntinp grace 
and license" *'a touts gentil»hoiume&, borgeois, marchantei, et artizants dcs 
Payt Bas de ftovoir Ubrement wmir en ontnn Toetre royanme, et tea retirer 
en vilk-s lewjnelles ils voiis pliiira tie nomnier et designer a cest effect etqnel- 
les il leur soit permit dc libremont demcarer oegoticr et exercer toutes sortes 
de stils et mestiers chascuo seloa aa sorte et qnalite oa qaelqne anltre qui! 
cstimera plus convenable en regard an particnlicrs commo<lite8 des lienx et 
la charpe touttcfois en condition qne ehn^run apjvorte certificate a Tappms- 
ment du eonsistoirc de i'EgUiie de v 're vilic dc Loudrcs," etc. — SlaU Papers, 
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vaaioa of EDgland, witli the object of dethronbg EUisabeth 
and Featoring the Ronuui Catholic fiiith. Her impoTtanitiMi 
10 well as the fiMoinatioiifl of her penon, were not withoat 
their efieot upon those under her immediate inflveiioe; and 
she suoeeeded in inducing the Dnke of Norfolk, who chei> 
ished the hope of becoming her fourth husband, to undertake 
a scheme for her liberation. A conspiracy of the leading 
nobies was formed, at the head of which wero the Earls of 
Xorthumlu'rland and Westmoreland ; ami \n aiuuiiin of 
1568 they raised the standard of revolt in the northern coun- 
ties, where the power of the lloman Catholic party was thi* 
strongest.* TJut the risinq; was sjjeerlily stippresi^od ; some 
of its leaders fled into Scotland, and others into foreign coun- 
tries; the Duke of Norfolk was sent to the Tower; and the 
queen's authority was for the time upheld. 

The Pope next launched against Elizabeth the most formi- 
dable missile of the Church — a bull of excommunication— >in 
which he declared her to be out o% as the nunister of iniqui- 
ty, from the community of the fidthihl, and forbade her sub- 
jects to leoogiuae her as their sovereign. This documAit 
was found nailed up on the Bishop of London*s door on the 
morning of the 16th of May, 1570. ^e French and Spanish 
courts now considered themselves at liberty to compass the 
life of Elizabeth by absa8sinatiou.f The Cardinal de Lor- 

• After having written to Pope Pitia V., the Spanish embassador, aiul tlie 
Doke of Alva, to roqnest their assistance, and to ndnse that a port should 
be aeizud ou tbu e4ii»lern cuiu»t uf Euglqnd, where it would be ca^y to disem- 
bark truopt, . . . th<nrleft Brancepath on the Uth of November, at the bead 
of 500 horsemen, and marched toward Durham. The insurrection was en- 
tirely Catbolio. Thej had painted Jesus Christ on tho cross, with his five 
Ueeoinn woondi, upon a baniier borne bf old Norton, wbo was inspired by 
the moBt religions enthusiasm. Thn ] cople of Durham opened their ^'Htcs 
and joined the rebels. Thus made masters of the town, the insurgents pro- 
ceeded to the cathedral, burned the Btble, d e stwye d the Book of Common 
Prayer, broke in pieces the Protestant communion-table, and rosiored the 
old form of worship. — 'i/baten^Uigtoni of Maru <^«ee» <^ ScoU^ Load, ed., 
1851, ii., 100. 

t Assassination was In those days regarded as the readiest neAod of get- 
ting rid of an adversary; and in tlie case of an excommunicated jwrpon, it 
was regarded almost in tho light of a religions duty. When the Ilegcnt 
Mnrrqr (of Seorhind) mm swiwwnsted by BotbweUbsngh, in 1570, Msiy of 
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nime,liead of the Cbureh In Fnmoe, and the confidential ad- 
viser of the queen-mother, hired a party of aMasaina in the 
oourse of the same year for the purpose of destroying Eliza- 
beth, because of the encouragement she had given toColigny 
and the French Huguenots. Again, the Duke of Alva, in his 
correspondence with Mary Queen of ^ots and the leaders ot 
the Roman Catholic party in England, insisted throughout 
that tlic first con<lition of sending a Spanish army to their 
assistance was the death of Elizabeth. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Bishop of Ross, one 
of Mary's most zealous partisans, set on foot a conspiracy for 
the destruction of the queen. The principal agent employed 
in communicating with foreign powers on the subject was 
one Ridolfi, a rich Florentine banker in London^'director of 
the company of Italian merchants, and an ardent papist. 
Minute instructions were drawn np and intrusted to Ridolfi', 
to be laid by him before Pope Pius V. and Philip H of Spain. 
On his way to Home through the Low Countries he waited 
on the Duke of Alva, and presented to him a letter from 
M&ry Queen of Scots, beseeching him to furnish her with 
prompt assistance, with the object of " laying all this island" 
under perpetual obligations to his master tliu King of l5])aiji 
as well as to herself, as the faithful executor of his com- 
mands.* 

At Rome Ridolfi was welcomed by the Pope, who eac:erly 
adopted )sis plans, and furnished him with a letter to Philip 
IL, conjuring that monarcli, by his fervent piety toward God, 
to furnish all the means he might judge most suitable for 
carrying them into effect. Ridolfi next proceeded to Madrid 

Scots pare him a ])ension. Many attempts were abont the same time made 
on the life of Willium of Oraugu, sunmmed *'TUe bilent." One made at 
Mechlin, in 1572, proved a failure; bnt he was finally assassinated at Delfit, 
in l.'»8.'», by Balihaziir Gerard, an avowed apent of Philip 11. and the Jesuits; 
Philip having; afterward ennobled the family of the assassin. The wife of 
William of Oraage, io whoee amu be ocpired, wm • dtngfater of Admirel 
Coliffny. 

* Prince Labanoif s Collection, iii., 21&-220, cited by Mioset — Mistorj/ of 
Mary Queen iif Soots, ii., 136. 
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to hold an interview with the Spankh court and arrange for 
the murder of the finglish queen. He was received to a con* 
ference with the Council of State, at which were present the 
Pope*fl nuncio, the Cardinal Archbishop of Seville (Inquisitor 
General) ; the Grand Prior of Castile, the Duke of Feria, the 
Prince of Eboli, and other high ministers of Spain. Rtdolfi 
proceeded to lay his plan for assassinating Elizabeth before 
the couneiL* He said '* the blow would not be struck in 
London, because that city was the strong-hold of heresy, but 
while she was traveling." On the council proceeding to dis- 
the I'xpedioiu y uf the proposed murder, the Pope's nun- 
cio at once un«ieilook to an«wer all ol)jection«*. The one 
sufficient pretext Jie said, was the bull of excoimiiunication. 
The vicar ot (i^l \\A^ deprived Elizabeth of her throne, and 
the soldiers ol liie Church were the instruments of his decree 
to execute the sentence of heaven against the heretical ty- 
rant. On this, one Chapin Vitelli, who had come from Flan- 
ders to attend the council, offered himself as the assassin. 
He said, if the matter was intrusted to him, he would take or 
kill the queen. The councilors of state present then several- 
ly stated their views, which were placed on record, and are 
still to be seen in the archives at Simancas. 

Philip n. concurred in the plot, and professed himself ready 
to undertake the conquest of England by force if it fiuled ; 
but he suggested that the Pope should supply the necessary 
money. Philip, however, was a man of hesitating purpose ; 
and, foresee in the dangers of the enterprise, he delayed em- 
i>aj king in it, and eventually resolved on leaving the matter 
to the deeision of the Duke of Alva.f 

While these measures against the life of Elizabeth were 

being devised abroad, Mary Queen ol' Scots was diligently 

♦ The minutes of tliis remarkable meeting of council were fully written 
oat by Zayas, Secretary of State, and are preserved in the archives uf Si- 
mftficu (Inglaterra, fol. 828). We follow Uie toeomii given tj Mignet In hu 
Ifuiartf of Mary Queen o/ Scots, pnblishrd in 1 f^fil, siinco fully confirmed by 
Mr. Fruudc in his recently published UUtory ^ Eagiaad/rom the FaU of 
Wolseu to tki Death q/ EBmtk, vol. nr. 
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occupied at Chatsworth in encouraging a like plot at home 
with the same* object. Lord Barleigb, however, succeeded 
in gaining a clew to the conspiracy, on whidi the principal 
agents in England were apprehended, and the queen was pot 
upon her guard. Hie Spanish embassador, Don Qeran, being 
found in secret correBpohdence with Mary, was warned to 
depart the realm ; his last chaiaoteHstic act being to hire 
two bravoes to asssssinate Burleigh, and he lingered upon 
the road to Dover, hopmg to hear that the deed had been 
done. But the assassins were detected in time, and, instead 
of takirit? Burleigli's life, tiity only lost their owu. 

Tlie l^rotestaiit j iLi i y u ore from time to time thrown into 
agonies of alarm by the i umor of these plots against tlie life 
of their queen, and by the reported ajiprehension of agents of 
foreign powers arriving in England for the j)urpose of f»tir- 
ring up rebellion and preparmg the way for the landing of 
the Duke of Alv.i and his army. The intelligence brought 
by the poor hunted Flemings, who had by this time landed 
in England in large numbers, and settled in Iiondon and the 
principal towns of the south, and the accounts which they 
spread abrosd of the terrors of Philip^s rule in the Low Coun- 
tries, told plainly enough what the English Protestantfi had 
to expect if the threatened Spaniflh invasion succeeded. 

Tlie effect of these proceedings was to rouse a general feel- 
ing of indignation against the foreign plotters and persecu- 
tors, and to evoke an active and energetic public opinion in 
support of the queen and her government. A large propor^ 
tion of the English people were probably Htill in a great 
measure undecided as to their faith ; but their feeling of na- 
tionality was intense. The conduct of Elizabeth herst ll u as 
donT)tless intlueneed (jnitc as much by ]>ulitH"iI as religious 
considerations j and in the m^idst of the difficulties by which 
she was surrounded, her policy doubtless seemed tortuous 
and incomnstent The nation was, indeed, in one of the 
greatest crises of its fate ; and the queen, her ministers, and 
the nation at large, every day more clearly recognised in the 
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great questioim at stake not merely the cause of Protestant- 
ism agaia&t I*(»j)ery, \n\\ of Eiiglisli iiali<inality against foreign 
ascendency, and of resistaDce to the threatened yoke of liome, 
France, and Spain. 

The massacre of St Bartholomew, which shortly followed, 
exercised a powerAil influence in determining the sympathies 
of the English people. The news of its oocnmnee called 
forth a general shout of execration. The Ungaenot fugitives 
who crowded for refuge into the soathera ports brooght with 
them accoonts of the barbarities practiced on their fellow- 
countrymen which filled the mind of die nation with honor. 
The people would have rushed willingly into a war to punish 
the perfidy and cruelty of the French Boman Catholics^ but 
Elisabeth forbade her subjects to take up arms except on 
their own account as private volunteers. 

What the queen's private feelings were may be inferred 
from the reception which she gave to La Mothe F^*n61on, the 
French emba!?sad<ti , on his first appearance at court after the 
maissacre. For several (lay< -hp rei'use<l to nee irun, but at 
luuglJi admitted him to an audience. Tlie lords and ladies 
in waiting received him in }>rofound silence. Tliey M ere 
dressed in deep mourning, and grief seemed to sit on every 
countenance. They did not deign to salute, or even to look 
at the embassador, as he advanced toward the queen, who re- 
ceived him with a severe and mournful countenance ; and, 
stammering out his odious apology, he hastened from her 
presence. Rarely, if ever, had a French embassador appear- 
ed at a foreign court ashamed of the country he represented ; 
but on this occasion La Mothe F4n61on declared, in the bit- 
terness of his heart, that he blushed to bear the name of 
Frenchman. • 

The massacre of Saint Bartholomew most probably sealed 
the fate of Mary Stuart. She herself rejoiced in it as a bold 
stroke for the faith, and, it might be, the signal for a like en- 
terprise on her own behalf. Accordinjrly, ^li* ^\ ent on ]>lot- 
tiug as bei'ore, and in 1581 she was louud engaged in a con- 
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spiracy with the Duke of LtJimox for tin- re-establishmeut uf 
popery in Scotland, iimler the auspices <>f the JoRuits.* These 
intrigues of the Quei ii of Scots at length became intolerable. 
Her rcpcatorl and urgent solicitations to the King of Spain to 
invade England witli a view to the re-establishnicnt of the 
old religion — the conspiracies against the life of Elizabeth in 
which she was from time to time deteotedf — excited the ve- 
hement indignation of the English nation, and eventaally led 
to her trial and execution ; for it was felt that bo long as 
Mary Stuart lived the life of the English qneen, as well as the 
liberties of the English people, were in daily jeopardy. 

It is doubtless easy to condemn the policy of Elizabeth in 
this matter, now that we are living in the light of the nine> 
teenth oentnry,and peacefoUy enjoying the freedom won for 
US through the suffering and agony of our fore&thers. But, 
in judging of the transactions of those times, it is right that 
allowance shouhl be made for the different moral sense which 
then prevailed, as well as the circumstances amid which the 
nation carried on its lifc-and-death struggle for independent 
existence, iiight is still right, it is true ; but the times have 

• MlomT— iTIfffory o/Manf Queen ofScotB, H.,907-18. 

f One of .inch consjiiracif.s Hgainst the life of Elizabeth was that conilucted 
by John Ballard, a Itoman Catholic priest, in 1586. The principal instru- 
ment in the aflTair was one Anthony Batrington, who had been for two vears 
the intermediary correspondent between Maiy ^oart, the Archbishop of 
GlflSfjnw, nnd Paget nnd Morpnn. his co-rnnjtpirators. Balliinl, T^iihington, 
and the rest of tlic ^uhk "cic JctcctcU, watched, and ereiuuaiiy captured 
and condemned, tlirough the vigilnnce of Elizabeth's CTcr-warcbrol mimiter 
Wal^iiipliani M.\ry had been kept fully advised of all thoir proceedings. 
Bahingtou wrote to her in Jane, 1587, explaining the intention of the con- 
spirators, and enomerttinf all the neniM for getting rid of Elinbedi. ** My- 
self in person." he said, "with ten >;entlenj«n and a hundred others of our 
company and suite, will aiulertake the deliverance of your royal person from 
the hands of yoor enemies. As regards getting rid of the nsurpcr, from sub> 
jection to whom we are absolved by the act ofaexcommoniention issaed 
against her, there are six gentlemen of quality, all of them my intimnic 
friends, who, for the love they lienr to the Catholic cause and to your maj- 
esty's aerviee, will undertake the tragic ezecntioii.*' In tbe same lettrr 
Babinffton reqnestcd Mary 8taart to appoint persons to act ns her liiMitni 
ants, and raise the populace in Wales, and in the counties of Lancai>i>ire, 
Dertiy, and Slafibrd. This letter, with ocfaen to • like eflfeet, doly enine 
into the ponaniOD of WdsingiuuD.— See Mwmv-^fRsftwy ^ Jfory QMm 
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become completely changed, and public opinion has changed 
with them. 

In the mean while, religions persecutions continned to rage 
abroad with as much inry as before, and fhgitives from Flan- 
ders and France continued to take refuge in England, when* 
they received protection and asylum. Few of the refugees 
brought any property with them ; the greater number were 
entirely destitute. But very many of them brought with 
them that kind of wealth which money could not buy — in- 
telligence, skill, virtue, and the hpirit of iiidependence ; those 
very qualities which made them li.iteful to their pei-secutors, 
rendering them all the more valuable subjects in the couotries 
of their adoption. 

A large part of Flanders, before so rich and so prosperous, 
had by this time become reduced almost to a state of desert. 
The country was eaten bare by the Spanish armiea, Wild 
beasts infested the abandoned dwellings of the peasantry, 
and wolves littered their young in the deserted farm>houses. 
Bruges and Ghent became the resort of thieves and paupers. 
Ihe sack of Antwerp in 1586 gave the last blow to the stag- 
gering mdustry of that great city ; and though many of its 
best citiaens had already fled from it into Holland and En- 
gland, one third of the remaining merchants and workers in 
silks, damasks, and other stuffs shook the dust of the Low 
Countries from tlicir feet, and left the coiuiLi y forever. 

Philip of Spain at length dtteriiiined to take summary 
vengeance upon Encrland. He was master of tlie most ])o\v- 
erfnl army and navy in the world, and lie V)elieved that he 
could eflect by force what he had been unable to compass by 
intrigue. The most stem and biiroted of kings, the great co- 
lossus of the Papacy, the duly-appointed Defender of the 
Faith, he resolved, at the same time that he pursued and pun- 
ched his recreant subjects who had taken refuge in England, 
to degrade and expel the sacrilegious occupant of the English 
throne. Accordingly, in 1588, he prepared and launched his * 
Sacred Aimada, one of the most powerful armaments that 

F 
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ever put to sea. It cH)iisi^ied of 130 ships, besides transports, 
carrying 2650 great guns and 33,000 soltiicTH aiid sailors, be- 
sides 180 priests and monks under a Vicar General of the 
Holy Inquisition. It was also furnished with chains and in- 
Btrnments of torture, and with smiths to set them to work 
— destined for the punishmeat of the pestilent heretics who 
had so long defied the power of Spain. 

This annnineilt was to be joined in its progress by another 
equally powerM off the coast of Flanders, consisting of an 
immense fleet of flat-bottomed boats^ carrymg an anny of 
100,000 men,eqmpped with the best weapons and materials 
of war, who were to be conveyed to the mouth of the Thames 
nnder the escort of the great Spanish fleet^ 

The expedition was ably planned. The Pope blessed it, 
and promised to co-operate with his money, pledging himself 
to advance a million of dneats so soon as the expedition 
reached the British shores. At tlic same time, the bull issued 
by Pope l*ius V., excommunicatiug Elizabeth and dispossess- 
inir licr of her throue, wus confirmed by Sixtus V.,aud reis- 
MH 1 witli additional anathemas. Setting forth under snch 
auspices, it is not sur]irising to find that Catholic Europe en- 
tertained the convictiya that the expedition must necessarily 
be successful, and that Elizabeth and Protestantism in En- 
gland were doomed to inevitable destruction. 

No measure could, however, have been better calculated 
than this to weld the English peoplo of all ranks and classes, 
Catholics as well as Protestants, into one united nation. The 
threatened invasion of England by a foreign power — above 
all, by a power so hated as Spain— roused the patriotic feel- 
ing in all hearts. There was a general rising and arming by 
land and by sea. Along the south coast the whole maritime 
popnlation arrayed themselves in arms; and every available 
ship, sloop, and wherry was manned and sent forth to meet 
and fight the Spaniards. 

The result is matter of history. The Sacred and Invinci- 
ble Armada was shattered by the ships of Drake^ HawkinB, 
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and Howard, and finally seattored by the tempeato of tbe 
nughty. The ftee asylum of England was maintained; the 
hvnted exiles wete thenceforwaid free to wonhip and to la- 
bor in peaoe ; and beneficent eflleete of the addition of so many 
skilled, tndnstriotis, and free-minded men to onr population 
are felt m England to this day. 

Philip n. of Spain died in 1508, the same year in which 
Henry FV. of Fhmoe promnlgated the Edict of Nantes. At 
his accession to the Spanif>h throne in 1556, Philip was the 
mosit {)u\verful moDarch m Euiope, served by the ablest a:en- 
erals aiul admirals, with an immense anny and navy at his 
command. At Ms death, Spain was distracted and dtluuted, 
with a bankrupt exchequer; Holland was free, and Flandere 
in niins. The intellect and energies of Spain wort- |)r(jstrate; 
hut the priests were paramount. Tlie only institution tliat 
Huurished throughout tho domiiiioiii) of Philip, at hia death, 
was the Inquisition. 

mizabeth of England, on the other hand, sncceeded, in 1558, 
to an impoverished kingdom, an empty exchequer, and the 
gOTernment of a distracted people, one half of whom denied, 
and were even ready to resist, her authority, England was 
then without weight in the affiurs of Europe. She had no 
aimy, and her navy wss contemptible. After a reign of for- 
ty-five years, the aspect of afiirs had become completely 
dianged. The nation was fotmd firmly united, content, free, 
and prosperous. An immense impulse had been given to in* 
du&try. The mtelleet of the people had become awakened, 
and a literature sprang up which is the wonder even of mod- 
em times. The power of England abroad was every where 
recognized. The sceptre of the seas was wrested from Spain, 
and England thenceforward commanded the high road to 
America and tlie Indies. 

The queen was supported l)y ahle ministers, thougli not 
more able than those who surrounded the Kins: of S])ain, 
liut the spirit that moved them was wholly diftcrent — the 
English monarch encouraging freedom, the Spanish repress- 
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ing it. Aa the one was the founder of modern England, so 
the other was of modem Spain. 

It 18 true, Elizabeth did not rise to the high idea of com- 
plete religious liberty. But no one then did — not even the 
most advanced thinker. Still, the foundatious of such liberty 
were laid, while indufstry was fostered and protected* It 
was accornpli.shiiiL!: mut h to have done this. The rest was 
ihv work of experience working under an atmosphere of 
dom. 
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CHAPTER V. 



SBXTLSHSNIB AND IXVUBTBIES OF THB PBOTJEgTANT I 

B£FUOElfiS. 

The early English were a pastoral and agrieiiltnral, and 
by no means a manuibcturiiig people. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, most articles of clothing, excoptmg such 
as were produced by ordinary domestic industry, were im- 
ported from Flanders, France, and Germany.* The great 
staple was wool, which was sent abroad in vast quantities. 
"The ribs of all people throusrboui the world," wrote Mat- 
thew Paris, " are kept warm by the tleeces of English wool." 

The wool and its growers were on one side of the Channel, 
and the skilled w9rkmon who dyed and wove it into oloth 
were on the other. When war broke out, and communica- 
tion ^between the two shores was intermpted, ae mneh dis- 
tress was occasioned in Flanders as was lately experienced 
In Lancashire by the stoppage of the supply of cotton from 
the United States. On one occadon, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the export of wool from England was prohib- 
ited, the effect was to reduce the manuihcturing population 
throughout the Low Countries to destitution and despair. 

* Besides the cloth of Flanders, England was also supplied with most of 
its finer fabrics from nbroiid, thn nnmes of the articles to this day indicating 
the places where they were inanufucturcd. 'I'hns there was the nieclilin 
lace of Mechlin, the dulHtt of Duffel, the diajKT of Ypres (d'Ypren), the cam- 
bric of Cainltray, tlie arra5 of Arras, tho tulle of Tulle, ifio damask of Da- 
naascuB, and the dimitj of Diamettn. Besides these, we imported dclph 
ware from Delft, irenetiaii glm flom Yenioe, cordovan leather from Cordora. 
and milancry from Milan. The Milaners of Lonilon wprn a "sprrial claM<^ 
general dealers. They sold not onlj French and Flemish cloths, but Span- 
iih gloTefl and girdles^ Milan eape and caffory, silk, lace, needles, pins for 
ladies' dresses (liofore which skewers were used), swonls, knives, da^'^crs, 
brooches, glass, porcelain, and various articles of foreif?n manufacture. Tho 
name of '* milliner" (from Milancr) is now applied only to dealers in ladies* 
caps aad bonneii. 
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**Tlien might be seen throughout Flanders," says the local 
historian, " weaverB, fullcrp, and others livins: hy tlio woolen 
manufacture, cither begging, or, driven by debt, tilling the 
soil."* 

At the game time, liko distress overtook the Englisli wool- 
growers, who lost the market for their produce, on which 
they had been accustomed to rely. It naturally occnrrcd to 
the BjigUsh kings that it would bo of great advantage to 
this countiy to ^ave the wool made into cloth by the hands 
of their own people, instead of sending it abroad for the pur- 
pose. They accordingly held out invitations to the distressed 
Blemish artisans to come and settle in England, where they 
would find abundant employment at remuneratiye wages; 
and as early as the reign of Edward m. a large number of 
Flemings came orer and settled in London, Kent, Norfolk, 
Devon, SomersetjToikshire, Lancashire, and Westmoreland.f 

The same policy was pnrsned by successive English kings, 
down to the reign of Henry VUL, who enconragcd skilled 
artisans of all kinds to settle in England, as armorers, cutlers, 
miners, brewers, and shijvbuilders; tlio priiK'i|iiil craftffrmen 
('ni|jl()yi'<l ])y the court ]>c'mir Flemings and (icrmans. The 
immiixiai ituj of Inri-iixiuTs jx-rsocutt'd for conscience' sake be- 
gan in the reign of his hucces>sor Edward after which 
there was no longer any necessity for liolding out invitations 
to skilled artisans of otiicr eountries to settle among ns. 
Latimer, preaching before the king on one occasion, shrewd- 
ly observed of the distressed foreigners then beginning to 
fiow into the country — "I wish that we could collect to- 
gether such valuable persons in this kingdom as it would 
be the means of insuring its prosperity." Very few years 
passed before Latimer's wish was fully realized ; and there 
was scarcely a town of any importance in England in which 
foreign artisans were not found settled and diligently pur- 
suing their several callings. 

• BIeter — Annaies Flandria, p. 137. 

f Appondix^JEcir^ StUkment of Fartigtt ArfitoM In Rn^nd. 
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The immigration of the Protestant Flemings in* Edward 
reign was so considerable, that in 1550 the king gave 
ibem the church in Austin Friars, Broad Street, " to have 
ihcir service in, and for avoiding all pc-ets of Anabaptists and 
the like." The iutiux continued at such a rate as to inter- 
fere with tlie employment of the native poj)uhition, wht) oc- 
casionally showed a disposition to riot, and even to ex))el tin* 
Ibreigners by violence. In a letter written by Francis Peyto 
to the Earl of Warwick, then at Rome, the following passage 
occurs: ''Five or six hundred men waited upon the major 
and aldermen, complaining of the late influx of ttnuigers, 
and that, by reason of the great dearth, they can not live 
for ihese strangers, whom they were determined to fciU up 
through the realm if they found no remedy. To pacify them, 
the mayor and aldermen caused an esteame to be made of 
all strangers in London, which showed an amount of forty 
thousand, besides women and children, for the most part 
heretics fled out of other countries."* Although this esti- 
mate was probably a gross exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that by this time a lar^t number of the exiles had 
arrived and settled in London and other English towns. 

The influx of the persecuted Protestants, however, did not 
fully set in until about ten years later, about the beginning 
(*f the reign of Elizabeth. The fugitives, in the extremity to 
which they were reduced, naturally made for that part ol the 
Engliph coast which lay the nearest to Flaiulers htkI France. 
In 1561, a considerable body of fugitive Flemings landed 
near Deal, and subsequently settled at the then decayed 
town of Sandwich. The queen was no sooner informed of 
their landing than she wrote to the mayor, jurats, and com- 
monalty of the burgh, enjoinmg them to give liberty to the 
foreigners to settle there and carry on their respective trades. 
She recommended the measi^e as calculated to greatly ben- 
efit the town by "plantynge in the same men of knowledge 
m sundry handycrafts,** in which they were very skOfhl f 
* Cbftndar o/SiaU Ptqm*^ Foroign Seriei, 1647<-58. 
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and her majesty more particularly enjoined that the trades 
the foreign artisans were to carry on were ''the makinge of 
Hays, bays, and other cloth, which hath not been used to be 
made in this onr realme of Englonde." 

Other landings of Flemings took place abont the same time 
at Harwich,' at Yarmouth, at Dover, and other towns on the 
southeast coast. Some settled at the places where they had 
lunded, and began to pursue their several branches of indus- 
try, while others proceeded to London, Norwich, Maidstone^ 
Canterbury, and other inland towns, where the local author^ 
ities gave them like protection and 8UCCor. 

The year after the arrival of the Fleminsrs at Sandwich, the 
inhabitants of the little sen-port of Rye, on tlie coast of Sus- 
sex, were tlirown into a stale of conimotion by the sudden 
arrival of a number of destitute French people from the op- 
posite coast. Some came in open boats, others in sailing ves- 
sels. They were of aU classes and conditions, and among 
them were many women and children. They bad fled from 
their own country in great haste, and were nearly all alike 
destitute. Some crossed the Channel in mid-winter, braving 
the stormiest weather ; and when they reached the Englbh 
shore they usually fell upon their knees and thanked Grod for 
their deliverance. 

In May, 1562, we find John Young, mayor of Rye, writmg 
to Sir William Cecil, the queen's chief secretary, as follows: 
^'May it please your honor, there is daily great resort of 
Frenchmen here, insomuch as already there is esteemed to 
be 600 persons ; and we be in great want of com for their and 
our sustentation, by reason the country adioininsj; is barren. 
, . . . Also may it ])l(»ase your honor, after ni<rlit and this day 
is come two shippis of Dieppe into this haven, full of many 
people. 

It will 1)0 remembered that Kve is situated at the ^ nuh- 
western extremity of the e^reat Komney Marsh; and as no 
com was grown in the jieighborhood, the wheat consumed in 
* Dom$tic StaU Piywrt— EliMbetfa, la62. Na 86. 
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the place was all brought thither by eea, or from a difltance 
inland over the then ahnost impassable roads of Sassex. Hie 
townspeople of Rye nevertheless bestirred themselyes in aid 
of the poor refugees. They took them into their honses, fed 

them, and supplied their wants as well as they could ; but , 
tilt' fugitives continued to arrive in such Dumbers that the 
2>rovisions of the place soon began tu l uii short. 

Theise landings coutimud during the summer of 1562 ; .iiul 
even as late as November the mayor again wrote to Cecil : 
"May it please your honor to be advertise<l that the third 
day of the present month, at twelve of tlie cloclie, there ar- 
rived a l)ote from Dieppe, witli Frenclimen, women, and chil- 
dren, to the number of a hundred and fiftye ; there being a 
great number also which were here before." And as late as 
the 10th of December, the French people still flying for ref- 
uge, though winter had already set in severely, the mayor 
again wrote that another boat had arrived with " maney poor 
people, as well men and women as children, which were of 
Ronen and Dieppe." 

Six years passed, and again, in 1668, we find another boat- 
load of fugitives from France landing at Rye : Monsieur 
Gamayes, with his wife and children and ten strangers ; and 
Captain Sows, with hb wife and two servants, who had all 
come out of Fiance, as they said, for the safeguard of their 
lives.** Fon r yean later, in 1572, there was a fitrther influx of 
refugees at Rye, the mayor again writing to Lord Burleigh, 
infomnng him that between the 27th of August and the 4th 
of November no fewer than 041 had landed. The records 
have been preserved of the names and callings of most of the 
immigrants, from which it appears tliat tliey were of all ranks 
and conditions, including gentlemen, merchants, doctoi*s of 
physic, ministers of religion, students, pchoolmasteif*, trades- 
men, mechanics, artisans, shipwrights, mariners, and laborers. 
Among tlio fugitives were also several widows, wii<t had fled 
with their childn n ru ross the sixty miles of sea which there 
divide France and Kngland, sometimes by night in open 
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boats^ braving the fury of the winds and waves in their eag- 
erness to escape.* 

The mayiii oi liyt- lu idc appeals to the queen for help, and 
especially for provigiuii.s, which from time to time ran ?;hort, 
^ and the help was at once given. Collections wt i\ m i^t ibr 
the relief of the destitute refugees in many of tlie churciiet* in 
England, as well as Scotland ;f and, among others, we lind 
the refugee Flemings at Sandwich giving out of their slender 
means *^ft benefactioii to the poor FrencltmeiL who have left 
tlieir country for coiiBcience' sake. "J 

These landings cootinQed for many years. The people 
came flying from various parts of Franoe and Flanders — 
cloth-makexs £rom Bruges and Antwerp, laee^nakers &om. 
YalencieiineB, oambrio-makerB from Cambrayi glass-makeis 
firom Faris» stnff'weavers from Meaux, merchants and trades- 
men from Ronen^ and ahipwrights and manners from Dieppe 
and Havre. As the fugitives continued to land, they were 
sent inland as speedily as possible, to make room for new- 
comers, as the household accommodation of the little towns 
along the English coast was but limited. From Bye, many 
proceeded to London to join their countrymen who had set- 
tled there ; others went forAvard to Canterbury, to South- 
ampton, to Norwich, itiul the other towns where Walloon 
congregations had already been established. A body ofthem 
settled at Winchelsea, an ancient town, formerly ul iimch im- 
portance,§ on the south coast, though now left high and dry 
inland. 

♦ W. DuBRANT Cooper — Paper in Smsex Archrrolo'jual CoUeetkmf toL 
xiii.,p. 179, entitled "The Protestant liefugees in bushc-x." 

•f Jame* Melrille, in his diary, mentions that subscriptions wore miseil for 
French Protestants in indigent circamstances in 1575 ; nnd Calderwood has 
a similar notice io \G22, % Borough Records of Sandwich, 1572. 

9 It win he remenbered that Thackeray, who was fond of visiiing; Winchel- 
sca, laid the curly scenes of his novel of [knh rhn nl nni' Tii:: the French im- 
migrants of the place Wincbclsca, now a village amid ruiii^, was once a 
flonrishing sea-port. The remains of the vaults and warehouses where tlie 
merc hants' pcxids were stored are still pointed onf, and the wharves may still 
l>e seen where ships discharged their cargoes, lying with their broadsides to 
the shore. The plaee is now soma miles from the sea, and sheep and cattle 
gnae orer a wide extent of oarsh-land, over which the tide fonnerly washed. 
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Mauy lugitivt-s also landed at Dover, whicli was a con- 
veuient point for both France and Flanders. Some of the 
immignints paaaed through to Canterbury and London, while 
others settled pennanently in the place. £arly in the seven- 
teenth emtury a census was taki ii of the foreignen reeiding 
in Dover, when it was found that there were Beventy-eight 
pecBODB which of late oame oot of France hy reason of the 
tronblea th^re.*' Tlie description of them is interesting, as 
showing the clasees to which the exiles principally belonged. 
There were two ** preachers of God*s Word;** three physi- 
cians and surgeons; turo advocates; two esquires; three 
merchants; two schoolmasters; thirteen drapers, grocers, 
brewers, butchers, and other trades ; twelve mariners ; eight 
weavers and wool-combers ; twenty-five widows, " makers of 
bone-lace and spinners two maidens ; one woman, desig- 
nated as the will' of a shepherd ; one button-uiaker ; one gar- 
dener ; and one undescribed male.* Tliere were at the same 
time settled in Dover thirteen Walloon exiles, of whom five 
were merchants, three mariners, and the others of diii'ercnt 
trades. 

In the mean time, the body of FlcminLrs who had first sot- 
tied at Sandwich be^an to show signs of considerable pros- 
perity. The local authorities had readily responded to the 
wij^hes of Queen Elizabeth, and did what she required. They 
appointed two markets to be held weekly for the sale of their 
cloths, in making which we very shortly find them busily oc- 
cupied. When Archbishop Parker visited Sandwich in 1568, 
he took notice of** the French and Dntche, or both,** who had 
settled ui the town, and wrote to a (Hend at court that the 
refugees were as godly on the Sabbath days as they were in- 
dustrious on week'^ays ; observing that such *^ profitable and 
gentle strangers ought to be welcome, and not to be grudged 
at«f 

Before the arrival of the Flemings, Sandwich had been a 
poor and decayed place. It was originally a town of consider- 
• Dom. Co^.— James I., 1622. t Stiype's I'mrker, p. 13a. 
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able importance, and one of the Cinque Ports. But when 

the River Stour became choked with silt, the navigation, on 
wliit }t it liiid bc'lbru depended, was so seriously impeded that 
itte uaiie boon fell into decay, and the inhai^itants were re- 
duced to great poverty. No sooner, however, had tlie fin*l 
colony of Flemings, above four hundred in number, settled 
there under the qneen'si protection, than the empty houses 
were occupied, the town became instinct witli new lile, and 
was more than restored to its tbrmer importance. The arti- 
sans set up their looms, and began diligently to work at the 
manufacture of sayes, bayes, and ot(ier kinds of doth^ which 
met with a ready sale, the London merchants resorting to the 
bi-weekly markets, and buying np the goods at remnnerative 
pricesL 

The native population also Bhared in the gmeral prosper* 
ity, learning from the strangers the art of elothomaking, and 
becoming competitorB with them for the trade. Indeed, be> 
fore many years had passed, the townspeople, forgetful of the 
benefits they owed to the foreign artisans, became jealous, 
and sought to impose upon them special local taxes. On this 
the Flemings memorialized the queen, who again stood their 
friend ; and, on her intercession, the corporation were at 
length induced to relieve them of the unjust burden.* At 
this time they constituted about one third of the entire pojj- 
uiuti<)n otthe town; and wlien Queen Elizabeth visited Sand- 
wich in 1573, it is recorded tliat "against the scho' 1 house, 
upon the new turfed wall, and upon a seaflbid made upon 

♦ The nioniorial, uhif It is still prescn'ed amonR the town records, con- 
cludes wiih the fi>no\vi;ii4 jtrnyer: "Which condition (viz., the local imposi- 
tion on the foreign settlers) is siiche, that by means of their chin^es they 
should finally ^ > 1 ui*! ^ymlcrcd from (lie liubility oftho.ste manifolde 
and nccesiary cuutributioiib which yet in this our exile arc practised amoogit 
na, as wdl towtrds the nminteiiMioe of the mlnistiy <^ God's word as Ijke- 
wise in the snstentation of our poore, Ix-sydcs tlie chardpos first .ihovc rc- 
lioarsed : perfonnyng therefore oar forcaaydc humble petition, we shall be 
the mors moved to direcie oar wannest pniTers to onr meitTfnll God, that of 
liis heavenly grace he will ht-atify your common wcall more and more, 
granntyngc to ytt his spiritual and temporal blessynfirs, which he gracefully 
powretli uppoD them thatshowe faToor uid consolation to the poore afflicted 
•tnuDgen."— Bort'ifiMoiy ^/Sandmick, p. 744. 
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the wall of the school-house yard, were divers children, to 
the number of a hundred or six score, all spinniug of fine bag 
yam, a thin<^ well liked of both her Majesty and of the No- 
bility and Ladies."* 

The PK>te8tant exiles at Sandwich did not, however, con- 
fine themaelves to cloth-mAkiDg,t but engaged in various oth- 
er brtmchea isi Industry. Some of them were millers, -who 
erected the first wind-mills near the town in which they plied 
their trade. Two potters from Delft began the pottery man- 
ufiusture. Others were smiths, brewers, hatmakers, carpen- 
ters, or shipwrights. Thus trade and population increased ; 
new buildings arose on all sides, until Sandwich became al< 
most transformed into a Flemish town; and to this day, 
though fallen again into comparative decay, the quaint, for- 
eign-looking a«»pect of the pluce never fails to strike the mod- 
em viliitor with t^urprise. 

Among other brunches of industry miriKlut-ed hy tlic Flem- 
ings at Sandwich, that of (;ardniiiig is worthy of notice. The 
people of Flanders li:ul l«»T)cr been famous for their horticul- 
ture, and one of tlie first ihiiifrs ^vliirh the foreitrn settlers did 
on arriving in the place was to turn to account the excellent 
qualities of the soil in the neighborhood, so well suited for 
gardening purposes. Though long before practiced by the 
monks, gardening had become almost a lost \\v\ ni England; 
• and it is said that Katherine, queen of Henry VIII., unable to 
obtain a salad for her dinner in all England, had her table 
supplied from the Low Countries.} The first Flemish gar- 

* Audquanan Rtptrtoijy 65. 

f The principal trades which they followed were connf^rtpcl with the man- 
ttfaoturo of dottu of diSiBrent kinda. Tba^ of 351 Fieniiah householden 
raiident in Sandwich in 1682, 86 were bay'infikeni, 74 bay-wraTera, 17 

fullers, 24 linsoy-wolsoy weavers, antl 24 wool-coniher^. 

X Vegetables were formerly so scarce that they were salted down. Even 
in the nzteenth century a cabbage from Holland was deemed an acceptable 
prefent (Fox*s Ia/c ofjamta IL^ 205). Hnll then carried on a thriving im- 
port tmdp in cflbbntre^ and onions. The rarity of rcRi'tuMe-s in the country 
may be inferred tVuni the fact that in 1595 a sum equal to twenty shillings 
was paid at that port for siz Cabbages and a few carrots by the purveyor for 
tbe Clifford family (Whitaker— //j^fon/ of CVarwi, 321). Hartlib, writing 
in 1650, says that an old man then living remembered '"the first gardener 
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dens proved highly sucoQflafuL The cabbage, carrots, and 
celery produced by the foreigners met with so ready a sale, 
and were so much in demand in London itself, that a body 
of gardeners shortly removed from Sandwich and aettled at 
Wandsworth, Battersea, and Bermondsey, where many of the 
rich garden-groonds first planted by the Flemii^ continne 
to thia day the most prodnodve In the neighborhood of the 
metropolis. 

As might naturally be expected^ by &r the largest propor- 
tion of the Protestant exiles— -Flemish and French — settled 
in London—London, the world's asylum — ^the refuge of the 
persecuted in all lands, whether for race, or politics, or relig- 
ion-— a city of Celts, Danes,* and Saxons— <Kf Jews, Germans, 
French, and Flemings, as well as of English — an aggregate 
of men of all European countries, and probably one of the 
moHt composite populations to be found in the world. Large 
numbers of French, Germans, and Flemings, of the indu^^tri- 
ous classes, had already taken refuge in London from the po- 
litical troubles which had long raged abroad. About the be- 
ginning of the reign of Henry VIIL so many foreigners had 
settled in the westeni parts of London that " Tottenliara is 
turned French" passed into a proverb and now the relig* 

who came into Snrrejr to plant cabbages and cauliflowers, and to sow tomips, 

cnrrotsi, an 1 j ursnijis, nnd to sow enrly pease — all of which at that time were 
great woiidera, we having few or none in England but what came from UoU 
land or Flanders.** It is abo supposed, though it can not be exactly aseer* 

tnin -fl, fhar tfie Protestant Walloons introduced the cultivation of the hop in 
Kent, briiigiug slips of the plant with them from ArtoLa. The old distich— 

"Hop8, RefumiaUoQ. Baye, and Boer, 
Came inU) England all lii ouv year"— 

marks the periotl ''nbonf iri2-t) when the first English hops were planted. 
There is n plot of land at iionrne, near Canterbury, where there is known to 
have been a hop-plantation in the rei|;n of Elizabeth. Reginald Scot, the 
author c f The Perfite Pktt/onne of a Hoppt Garden, speaks of *' the trade of 
die Flcmminge" (t.e.,hi8 method of culture), and his "(^tes at Poppering" 
as **a profy table patteme and a necesgarie instruction for as manie as ^idt 
1-;ive to loe therein." Another kin ! of rrnp intrnt'tircd by the Flemings nt 
buadwich was cananr-grass, which still coutiuue^ to be grown on the neigh- 
buring fiums, and is indeed almost pccaliar to the district. It may be add- 
ed that to this day the "Sandwich celery" maintnins it« reputation. 

* TottMham is turned Frtnch, — About the bei;intung of Hcniy VIIL French 
nechaaieB swarmed in England, to the great prejuSce of EngUih artiMiii^ 
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ioiifl penecntioiis which laged ftbroad compelled foreigners 
of yariouB nations to take refuge in London in still greater 
mtmbers than at any former period. 

Fortunately for London, as for England, the men who now 
fled thither for refiige were not idle, disaolnte, and ignorant, 
bnt peaceable, gentle, and laborious. Though they were 
poor, they were not pauperised, but were thrifty and self- 
helping, and, above all things, eager in their desire to earn 
an honest living. They were anions; the most skilled and in- 
tellii^cnt iiiliabitauts ot'tlie coiintiifs which had driven them 
tbrtii. ll.iJ iJn'V been wtiik men, tliey would liave gone with 
the strcain hh others did, and confonncd ; but they were men 
with convictions, earnest and courageous, and ready to brave 
all perils in their determination to find some kind of refuge 
in which they might be pemiitted to worship God according 
to the dictates of their conscience. 

Of the Flemings and French who settled in London, the 
greater part congregated in special districts, for the con- 
venience of carrying on their trades together. Thus a large 
number of the Flemings settled in South wark and Bermond- 
sey, and began many branches of industry which continue 
there to thb day, Sonthwark being still the principal mann- 
fiiAturing district of London. Hiere was a quarter in Ber- 
mondsey, known as "The Borgeney," or *^etty Burgundy," 
because of the foreigners who inhabited it. Joiner's Street, 
which still exists in name, lay in the district, and was so 
called because of its being almost wholly occupied by Flem- 
ish joiners, who were skilled in all kinds of carpentry,* An- 
other branch of trade begun by the Flemings in Berniuudbey 

which cannd the iiHarraellon In London on I)l-Miijday, 1617. — Engitn^t 

Worthies in Church and > ' Vr, Lond., 1684, p. 471 

* **At St.01aTe'8,iu buuibwark, yoa Bh^dl learn, among thejoyners, what 
inlayet and marqnetrie weare. Inlayc (as the woid imports) is a laying of 
coloured wood in their wainscot works, bedsteads, Cnpbowdii chajfOi aadlho 
like." — Bolton, KUmtnts of Armories^ 1610. 

**The Flemish buryiiiiz-ground," appropriated to the foreigners ns a plttS 
of sepalture, was situated near the south end of London Bridge. It is now 
covered bj the approach to the London Bridge Baiiwaj Station. 
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was the manufacture of felts or hats. Tanneries and brew- 
eries were also started by thorn, and carried on with great 
success. Henry Leek, origmally Hoek or Hook,* from Wesel, 
was one of the principal brewers of his time, to whose philan* 
thropic bequest South wark owes the foundation of the ex- 
cellent free^chool ofSt. Olave's — one of the best of its class. 
' Another important settlement of the Flemings was that at 
Bow, where they established dye-works on a large scale. 
Before theur time, white cloth of English manufacture was 
usually sent abroad to be dyed, after which it was reimport- 
ed and sold as Flemish cloth. The best known among the 
early dyers were Peter de Croix and Dr. Kepler, the latter of 
whom established the first dye-work in England ; and cloth 
of Bow dye*' soon became famous. Another body of the 
refugees settled at Wandsworth, and began several branches 
of industry, such as the manufacture of felts, and the making 
of brass plates for culinary utensils, which Aubrey says they 
"kept :i mystery." One Froinantul introduced the manufac- 
ture of penduluiii u! Dutch clocks, which 4>hortly came into 
common use. At ^lortlake the French exiles began the 
niuuulacture of arms, and at F'ulhain of tnjtestry. Tlie art 
of print ij)<jr j»a})er-li:uiLrinLXS was introduced by 8unie artisans 
from l^Hun, where it hud been originally practiced; and 
many otin-r skillcflfl worker?! in metal settled in ditl'erent ])arts 
of the metropolis, as cutlers, jewelers, and makere of mathe- 
matical instruments, in which the French and Flemish work- 
men then greatly excelled.! 
The employment given to the foreign artisans seems to 

* MiiDj <^ the foreigners adopted nam^ of English sound, so that it is 
now difficult to trace them nitiid the })0|utlutiun in which they have become 
merped. Thn««, in tlic [i:ii i>li church of Allhallows, Barking, wc find the 
niuiiuiiicut uf a dialing uisiicd I'li'iniiig, one Kogcr Hacstrecht, who changed 
his name to Jamoa. He w« the founder of tho ftmiljr of James, of Ightham 
Court, in Kent. ' 

t A French icfiipcc, named Briot, was the first to introduce tho coloing- 
preM, which was w French invention, into England. He was appointed chief 
cncrrnvcr to the Mint ; and fti-t^ vr<\r> afi'/r Iiis time, in ihe reign cf Cluuhs 
U., another Frenchman, namcU iiiundcau, was belcctcd to suj>crinteiid the 
Unmping dTonr English money. 
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have excited considerable dist-ontent among the Loudon 
tradesmen, who froui time to time beeeechcd the interfere 
euee of t)ie cor])oration8 and of Parliament. Thus, in 1;"576, 
we find the London shoemakers ])etitioniiig for a cuiniuiisiiion 
of inquiry as to the alien shoemakers wlio were carrying on 
their trade in the metropolis. In 1586, the London appren- 
tices raified a riot in the city against the foreigners ; and 
several youths of the Plasterer's Company were apprehended 
and committed to Newgate by order of the queen and coun^ 
ciL A few years later, in 1502, the London freemen and shop* 
keepers complained to Parliament that the strangers were 
spoiling their trades, and a bill was brought in for the pur- 
pose of restraining them. The bill was strongly supported 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, who complained bitterly of the stran- 
gers ; but it was opposed by Cecil and the queen's ministers; 
and though it passed the Commons, it failed through the dis- 
solution of Parliament, so that the refugees were left to the 
enjoyment of their former protection and hospitality.* 

Ihbny of the foreigners established themselves as merchants 
in the city, and soon became known as leading men in com- 
mercial affairs. Several of them bad already been distin- 
guished as merchants in their own country, and they brought 
with them a spirit and enterjtrise which infiised quite a new 
life into London business. iVmong the kmlinL; foreign mer- 
chants of Elizabeth's time we recognize the names of lloublon, 
Palavieino, De Malines, Corsellis, Van Peine, Tryan, BuskoU, 
Cursini, De Best, and Cotctt. And that they prospered by 
the exercise of their respective callings may be inferred from 
the circumstance that wlien, in 1588, Queen Elizabeth pro- 
ceeded to raise a loan in the city by voluntary subscrij)tions, 
thirty-eight of the foreign merchants subscribed among them- 
selves JgdOOO in sums of £100 and upward. 

The accounts given of the numbers of the exiles from Flan- 
ders and France who then settled in London are very imper- 
fect, yet they enable us to form some idea of the extensive 
* Buaii— HSrtoiy ijfih» FtmeiUmt Refyfut, y. 10. 

G 
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character of the iimnifirmtion. Thus, a return of the popula- 
tion, made iu 1571, the year hclbrc the massacre ol' St. Bar- 
tholomew, shows that in the city ofLondon alone (exclusive 
of the large imnibcr of strangers settled iu Southwark, at 
How, and outside the liberties) there were, of foreigners be- 
longing to the English Church, 889; to the Dutch, French, 
and Italian churoheBy 1 763 ; certified by their elderSi but not 
presented by the wards, 1828 ; not yet joined to any particu- 
lar church, 2663 ; strangers that do confcsse themselves that 
their comyng hether was onlie to seek worck for their lyv- 
u^y" 2561 ; or a total of 9704 persons.* From another re- 
turn of about the same date, in which the nunbers are differ- 
ently giyen, we obtain some idea of the reepeetiye nationali- 
ties of the refugees. Out of the 4594 strangers then retuni- 
ed as resident in the city of London, 8648 are described as 
Dutch (i. e., Flemings) ; 657 French ; 288 Italians ; and 58 
Spaniards and Portuguese.! 

That the foreign artisans continued to resort to England in 
ineieasing numbers is apparent from a ferther census taken 
in 1621, from which it appears that there were then 10,000 
strangers in the city ofLondon alone, carrying on 121 differ- 
ent trades. Of 1343 persons whose occupations are specified, 
there were found to be 11 preacher**, IC schoolmasters. 340 
weaverh, 183 merchants, 1 tailors, 04 sleeve-mnkers. 4:J siioe- 
makers, 39 dyers, 37 brewers, jr welers, 25 diamond-cutters, 
22 cutlers, 20 jxoldsmiths, 20 joiuei-s, 15 clock -makers, 12 silk- 
tlirowsters, Jo glass-makers, besides henip-dressers, thread- 
makers, button-makers, coopers, engraven*, gun-makers, paint- 
ers, smiths, watch-makers, and other skilled cratlsmen.| 

Kmnerous other settlements of the refugees took place 

* State Paperg, Donu — Elizabeth, vol, 84, anno 1571. It appcan» from iha 
Bishop of London's certificate of 1567 (four years before), that tho number 
of persons of foreiRn birth then settled in London wa? 4Rr>], ami r>12 Frt iich. 
There were at the same time in London 3G Scots, 128 Ita,liuu!S, 23 Portuguc5C, 
64 Spaniards, 10 Venetians, 2 Blackamoon, and 2 Grceki. 

f State J'apf is, Thin. — Fltzihtdi, voj, 82, anno 1571. 

X Lifts of Fortign Froteslants and Aliens resident in England, IC 18-88. 

Edited liy Willuua Dnmuil Cooper, F.S,A., Camden SocieQr*s Papers, 1863. 
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throucchoin England, more particularly in the southern coun- 
ties. " The foreign manufacturers," says Hasted, " chose their 
ntaatlons with great jadgmeiit, distribating thenuelTeB with 
the queen^s license throughout England, bo as not to mteiftie 
too nmch with each other.*** One of the most important of 
snch settlementa was that formed at Norwich, where they 
Ibnnded and carried on many important brancheB of trade. 

Aithoagh Norwich had been origbally indebted mainly to 
foreign artisans for its commercial and mann&ctnring import- 
ance, the natives of this city were among the first to tnm 
upon their bene&ctorB. The local guilds, in their nsnal nar- 
row spirit, passed stringent regulations directed against the 
fortigu artisans, who had originally tani^lit tlK'iii their trade. 
The jealousy of the native woikineu was also roused, and 
riots were stirred up against the Flemings, many of whom 
left Norwich for Leeds and ^\ aki lit ld in Yorkshire, where 
they prosecuted the woolen-manufacture free Iroiu the restric- 
tions of the trades-unions, f while others left the country for 
Holland, to carry on their trades in the free towns of that 
country. 

The consequence was that Norwich, left to its native enter- 
prise and industry, gradually fell into a state of stagnation 
and decay. Its population rapidly diminished ; a large pro- 
portion of the houses stood empty ; riots among the distress- 
ed workpeople were of frequent oocnrrenoe ; and it was even 
mooted in Parliament whether the place shonld not be rased. 
Under such circumstances, the corporation determined to call 
to their aid the skill and industry of the exiled Protestant 
artisans now flocking into the country. In the year 1664, a 
deputation of the citizens, headed by the mayor, waited on 

♦ Hasted, Htstory of Knit, x., p. 1 CO. 

t In the reign of Henry VII. an attempt was made by a body of Flemings 
to ettaUuh the mannfactnre of felt li*t« at Norwich. To evade the fiscal 
regulations of the gnilds, they settled outside the boundaries of the city. But 
an act haviDg been passed enjoining that hats were only to be manufactured 
in tome city, borongb, or market-town, the Flemings were therebj hronglit 
under the l)ondn'_'e of tin f- iulds ; the making of hnts by them WM iapprail- 
cd; and the Eleiaisb hat-makers left the neighborhood. 
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the Dnke of Norfolk at his pahioe in the city, and asked his 

assistance Lii obtaining a settlement in the place of a body of 
Flemish workmen. The duke used his influence with this 
object, and succeeded in inducing gome 300 Duteh and Wal- 
loon families to settle in the place at hib charLre, and to carry 
on their trades under a license granted the ciueen. 

The exiles were very shortly enabled not only to maintain 
themselves by their industry, but to restore the city to mon* 
than its former prosperity. The houses which had been 
staading empty were again tenanted, the native population 
were again folly employed, and the adjoining districts shared 
in the general prosperity. In the course of a few years, as 
many as 3000 of the foreign workmen had settled in the city, 
and many entirely new branches of trade were introdnoed 
and successfhlly carried on by them. Besides the manuftc- 
tare of sayes^ bayes, serges^ arras, monchade, and bombazines, 
they introduced the striping and flowering of sUks and dam* 
asks, which shortly became one of the most thriving branches 
of trade in the place. The mannfiusture of beaTer and felt 
hats, before imported from abroad, was also sncoessfblly es- 
tablished. One Anthony Solen introdnced the art of print- 
ing, for which he was awarded the fi«edom of the city. Two 
potters from Antwerp, Jasper Andries and Jacob Janson, 
started a pottery, thoui^h in a very humble way.* Other 
Fiumings introduced the art of gardening in tho neighbor- 

♦ Stowe makes the following reference to these men in his Su>tc^ of Lon. 
don : " About the year 1567 Jasper Andries and Jacob Janson, potters, came 
away from Antwerp to nroid the pcrsecnti >n fhero, and settled themselves in 
Norwich, where they followed their tradf, iiinking galley paring-tilcs and 
apothecaries' reaieh, mad Others, Tcry artificially. Anno ir>70 diey removed 
to London. They set forth, in a petition to Queen Klizaboth. that they were 
the ilr^t that brought in and exercised the said science in this realm, and 
were at great charges before tbey oonld find the materials in the realm. 
They hosocrhed hvr. in recompense of their great vo^t nn 1 clinritres, that she 
would grant them house-room in or without the lilM-rtieji of London by 
the wftier-side." The hrotbera Elers, aftenrard, In 16^8, began the mann- 
facturc of a lK!tTrr -=f^rt of pottcn- in Staffordshiro. Tliev were natives of 
Nuremberg in Germany. In 1710 they removed from Staffordshire, and set- 
tled in Lambeth or Chdiea. To theie braChen ia ascribed the invention of 
the eall-glate. 
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hood, and culinary stulis became more plentif\il in Korwich 
than in any other town or city in England. The general re- 
sult was abundant emplovment, remunerative trade, cheap 
food, and great prosperity ; Bishop Parkhurst declaring his 
persuamon that *^ these blesdnga from Ood have happened 
by leasom of the godly exiles who were here so kindly har- 
bored." 

Bnt not so very kindly after all. As before, the soar nap 
tive heart grew jealous; and notwithstanding the admitted 
prosperity of the place, the local population began to mutter 
discontent against the foreigners, who had been mainly its 
cause. Uke Jeshurun, the people had waxed fat and they 
kicked. It is true, the numbers of Dutch, French, and Wal- 
loons in Norwich had become very coiisidenible, by reason 
of the continuance of the persecutions abroad, which drove 
tlieni across the Channel in increasing numbers. Rut who 
i-o likely to give tliera succor and shelter as their own coun- 
trymen, maintaining themselves by the exercise of their skill 
and industry in the EngHfh towns? Tlie opposition which 
displayed itself against tlie foreign artisims is even said to 
have been encouraged by some of the " gentlemen" of the 
neighborhood, who in 1570 set on foot a conspiracy, with the 
object of expelling them by force from the city and realm. 
But the conspiracy was ^Usoovered in time. Its leader and 
instigator, John Throgmorton, was seized and executed, with 
two others ; and the Strangers were thenceforward permitted 
to pursue their respective callings in peace. 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings of Elizabeth 
in other respects, she certainly proved herself the steadfast 
friend and protector of the Frotestant exiles from first to 
last. Her conduct with reference to the Norwich conspira- 
cy clearly shows the spirit which influenced her. In a letter 
written by her from the palace at Greenwich, dated the 19th 
of Iforch, 1570, she strongly expostulated with the citizens 
of Norwich against the jealousy entertained by them against 
the authoj-u of their prosperity. She reminded them of the 
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adyanUgeB they had derived fiom the settlement among 
them of so many akilled artisauA, who were inhabiting the 
houses which had before stood desolate, and were furniBbinpr 
employment to large numbers of persons who mujst othur- 
wibe have remained uiicmploytd. She therefore entreated 
and enjoined thciii to coulmuc their favors" to the j>oor men 
of the Dutch nation, who, seeing the pcTsecution lately begun 
in their country for the trewe religion, hath fledd into this 
realm Im- succour, and be now placed in the city of Norwich, 
and iiath hitlierto been favourablyo and jintely ordered, 
which the Queen's Majestic, as a mercifuil and rcligiona 
Prince, doth take ui very good part, piaeing you to oontinne 
yonr fiiyoor unto them so long as they shall lyve cmongste 
you quyetlye and obedyently to God^a trewe religion, and to 
Her Majesty's lawe8,fop so one chrystian man (in charitie) is 
bound to help another, especially them who do suffer afflix- 
ion for the gospelle'a sake."* 

* The foUomng if a eof^ of » docnment in the State Paper Office (Dom. 

Eliz., 1561), pi^nnp nn nrconnt of "the benofitc rpcprvod br the stranf^crs in 
Norwich for the space of tcnue yeres. " Several passages of ihe paper have , 
been obliterated by age : 

" In primvt. They brought n fjrete comoditie thethcr — viz., the making of 
bayeii, moncades, grograynes, alt sorts of tufts, &c. — w*'' were not made there 
before, wheiebj th«iy do not ooely set on worke their owne people, bat [do 
also] set on worke 0» owTie peo|ile w"'in the cittic, as alsoe a jrrete nonibor of 
people nere sol*' myles abonte the cittie, to the relief of the [poorer] sorte 
there. 

*' Item, By their means o"" ciftio [is well inli iMtI n''] decayed bouses re- 
edified & repaired that [were in rewyn and more woldo be J. And now good 
rents [are] paide for die tame. 

" Item, The marchants by their comoditi[es have] and maye have prete 
trade as well w'4n the nelme m w^Nhuo the [realmej, being in good estima. 
con in all places. 

"/Isn, It cannot be, but whereas a nomber of people be but the one 
cejvc mmoditie of the other as well of tli" ritfie as men of the countrie. 

*^ Item, They be contributors to all pa} iu' , as subsidies, tiiikcis, watches, 
contribusions, mjniiters' waii^s, etc. 

** /^' trt, Qf- owne people do practice & make suehe corooditics as the stran* 
gers do nmkc, whereby the youthe is set on worke and kept from idlenes. 

** lUm^ They digge & delve a nomber of eerai of gronnae, 9t do sowelleae 
ds do make it out in lynnen clothe, w*'' set many on worke, 

*' Item^ They digge & delve % grete qaantitie of gronndc for rootes, [w'**] 
ii a gnte tuooor drimieneaoe mr the [pore], both for tbeniMlffee for aU 
odMn of dttie end cooDtriS. 
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A census was shortly nf'UT taken of the fortMLiiiers Bottled 
in Norwich, when it was ascertained that tiiey amounted to 
9boat 4000, including women and children; and that they 
were effectoally protect e«l in the exercise of their respective 
callings, and continued to prosper, may be inferred from the 
oircttmstanoe that, when the numbers were again taken, about 
ten years later, it was found that the foreign community had 
increased to 4679 persons. 

It would occupy too much space to enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the settlement of the industrious strangers through- 
out the country, and to describe the various branches of 
manufacture wlUch they introduced In addition to those al* 
ready described. "The persecution tot religion in Brabant 
and Flanders/^ says Hasted, **conunuiiicated to all the P^t- 
estant parts of Europe the paper, woollen and other valuable 
manuiiietures of Flanders and FVsnce, almost peculiar at that 
time to these countries, and till then in vain practised else- 
where."* Although the manufacture of cloth had already 
made some progress in England, only the coarser sorts were 
produced, the best being imported liom abroad ; and it was 
not until the settlement among us of the Fh-mish weavers 
that this ])rauch of industry became one ol national import- 
ance. They spread themselves tlirougli the towns and vil- 
lages in tlie west of Kngland, as well as throughout the north, 
and wherever the woolen weavers set up their looms they 
carried on a prosperous trade.f Among other places in the 

<*/ttm. They Hvb hoty orthemeihrM ii*^>tit fo^. ehaidge^, sod do begge of 

no miin, & do >u>taTne [all their owne] poore people. 

*' And to conclotb, thej for the [mosto pte feare] God & diUgentlj & labo- 
rioaslv sttende npon their setrmd oecopatioru^ they obay «ll m^HtrntbAslI 
go<j(I iHWCii & ordynauccs, they live peiiceblie uniuuge thfiDUCdTOa A tOWSldS 
all men, & we thinke cittie bappjr to enioye tbem." 

• Hasted, History of Kent, x., p. 160. 

t Fuller specifies the folUmiag Mxsile mtfuifiMtafai ss baring ben siltb- 

lished by the immigrnnts : 

lu Norwich, clotha, fustians, etc. In Glonoestershirc > ^i^tu. 
" Sudhary, htSam. " Worcestershire f 

*' Colchester, Rayes and scntes " Wales, Welsh frierxs. 

Kent, Kentish broad>cloth8« We^orcUnd, Kuodal doth. 

** Devonabire, kaneji. lAncuhin^ coatiiigi or cotloai. 
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west, they settled at Worcester, Eveflham, Droitwitoh, Kid- 

derminster, Stroud, and Glastonbury.* In the cast they set- 
tled at Colchester,! Hertlonl, Stamford, and other places, hi 
the north we find thein t stablishing themselves at Manches- 
ter, Bolton, and Halifax, Avliere they made " coatings and 
at Ken'hil, where they made elotli caps and woolen stock- 
ings. The native population crradiially learned to practice 
the fame branches of manufacture ; new sources of employ- 
ment were opened up to them ; and in the et)urse of a few 
years, England, instead of depending upon foreigners for its 
supply of cloth, was not only able to produce safficient for its 
own use, bat to export the article in considerable quantities 
abroad. 

Other Flemings introdnood the art of thread and lace mak- 
ing. A body of them who settled at Maidstone in 1567 ear- 



In Toikibirc, Halifnx cloth*. In B<'rk8 > , . 

*' Somereet. Taunton serget. ** bnswx / *^*°^°* 

Hants, cloth. 

* A •ettlemeot of Flemish woolen-wcavcrs took place at Glastonbury as 
early as 1549, throagh the influence of the Duke of Somereet, who udviincod 
them money to buy wool, at the same time [)rovidiiig them with houses ami 
•omU allotmeoti ot land from the domain of the AUwjr* which the king had 
granted him. After the full of the duke the weavers were j-mtfrfod by the 
Priry Council, and many documents relating to them are to be luund in the 
State Paper Office.— (Edwd. VI., Dom. xiiL, 71-77, and sir., 8-14 and 55.) 

t Colchester became exceedingly jirosix rous in consequence of the settle- 
ment of the Flemish artisanii there. lu 1G0*J it contained as many as 1300 
Walloons and o^er penom of foreign parentage, and every house was oeen* 
pied . 

X The **coatinjp" or "cottons" of Lancashire were in the first instance 
bnt imitations in woolen of the goods known on the Continent by that name ; 
the importation of cotton wool from the Levant haTing only begun, and that 
in smnl! quantities, about the middle of the seventeenth ccntur)'. "There 
is one fact," says the editor of the Sh«tt Uworth Paper$, "which seems to 
show that the Flemings nft^r their immi|[;nUion, had much to do with the 
fulling-mill at Manchester; for its onlir m Tvinn> wns the * walkcn-milne' — 
walche. being the Flemish name for a fulling-mill. So persistent du wc find 
this name, that a plot of land occupied by a mill on the banks of the Irk 
still retains its old nnme of the Walker';* Croft (J. e., the fuller's firhl or 
ground), and in the earlier Manchester directories tiic fullers were styled 
'wanEets.*** — fftitMimdffome AecamtM of At SStuttleworth f^irn^ (Chetham 
Soeicty rafH rs, IP'O-fi). p. r.37-8. [Tlie name of Walker, so rommon in 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and the clothing districts of the west of Kngland, 
d^rabdeH originated in this calling, whidi was foUoired bj so consideralile a 
portion of the popolatlon.^ 
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rit'<l on tlic thread inanufactun', Hax sjmn for the threa<l-rnan 
being still known there as "Dutch work." Some lace-makers 
from Alen9on and Valenciennes settled at Cranfit Id, in Bed- 
fordshire, in 1568 ; after which others settled at Bucking- 
ham, Stony Stratford, and Newport -Pagnell, from whence the 
manufacture gradually extended over the ahires of Oxford, 
Nortbatnpton, and Cambridge. About the same time the 
maan&etare of bone-lace^ with thread obtained from Ant- 
werp, was introduced Into Devonshire by the Flemish exiles, 
who settled in considerable numbers at Honiton, Colyton, 
and- other places, where the trade continued to be carried on 
by their descendants almost to our own time — ^the Flemish 
and French names of Stocker, Murch, Spiller, Genest, Bfay- 
nard, Gerard, Raymunds^ Bocbett^ Eettel, etc, being still 
common in the laoe^owns of the west 

Besides these yarions branches of textile manufacture, the 
immigrants applied themselves to mining, working in metals, 
salt-making, fish-curing, and otlier arts, in which they were 
inueh better skiUed than the English then were. Thus we 
find a body of tlieni Ironi the neighborhood of Licgc estab- 
lishuig themselves at Shotley T5ndge,in the neighborhood of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where they introduced tlie making uf 
steel, and became celebrated for tiie swords and edge-tools 
which they manufactured. The names of the settlers, Pome 
of which have been preserved — Ole, Mohl, Vooz, etc, — indi- 
cate their origin, and some of their descendants are still to be 
found residing in the village, under the names of 01ey,Mole, 
and such like. 

Mr, Spencer lead a paper on the " Manufacture of Steel" 
at the meeting of the British Association at Newcastle in 
186S, in which he thus referred to these early iron*workers : 

** In the wall of an old two-story dwclling-liouse, the original materials of 
which are hidden under a coat of rough-cast, there still exists a stono abore 
dttdoorifayiHth an iiMcriptioii in bad Germain to thofbn^ vn. 
HsaaxN. aaoBii. macbbt. bkioh. OHtr. allv. sobc. wait. OTSvoLBica. nr. 

nsmK. STAIID. TSBTW. THD-UXItlO. BIST. TllOb PTSST. WAS. MB. BB- 
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LOOLBH. isr. 1681, of which the Mkuwiog if » firee tnnsUtioii, diowiiig thtt 
the ovigiiiel importen ot lSt» iteel inaniifiMstiire to tibe district were fwobebly 
fnood LatheteiUi who hed raffered peteecntioB for oonieieiioe* lake: **The 
Ueidng of the Lord nukes rich withoat caie^ so long as yoa are industrioas 
in jonr vocetioii, and do what is ordered yoo.*' 

There is, however, a much earlier reference to the immi- 
granta in the parish register of Ebchester Church, winch con- 
tainB the entry of a baptism in 1028 of the dauirJiter of one 
Mathias Wrightson Ole or Olcy — tlie ii.inie indicating a 
probable marriage of the grandfather of the child into a na- 
tive family of the name of Wrightson, and thereby marking 
the thh'd generation in the neighborhood. 

Another liody of skilled workers in iron and steel settled 
at Sheffield under the protection of the Earl of ShrewBbury, 
on condition that tbey should take English appientkes and 
instmct them in their trade. What the skill of the Low 
Comitry iron-workers was will be understood by any one who 
has seen the beanti^ specimens of ancient iron>work to be 
met with in.Belgium, as, for instance, the exquisite iron can- 
opy over the draw-well in front of the cathedral at Antwerp, 
or the still more elaborate iron gates inclosing the little chap- 
els behind the high altar of the cathedral of St Bavon, at 
Ghent Only the Kurembergers, in all Germany, could then 
Tie with the Flemings in such kind of work. The effects of 
the instruction given by the Flemish artisans to their Shef- 
tield apprentices were 80on lei I in the impulse which the im- 
provement of their niujiufuctures gave to Ibe trade of the 
town; andShelKeid ac(juircd a reputation for its productions 
in steel and iron whicli ii-rctuins to this day. 

A body of refugees of the seafaring class cstahlisiied them- 
selves at Yarmouth in 1568, with the queen's license, and 
there carried on the business of fishini^ with great success. 
Before then, the fish along the Knglish coasts were mostly 
caught by the Dutch, who cured them in Holland, and brought 
them back for sale in the English markets. But shortly aft> 
er the establishment of the fishery at Yarmouth by the Flem* 
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mgs, the home demand was almost entirely supplied by their 
industry. They also introduced the arts of salt-making and 
herring-curiiig, originally aFlemiah invention ; and the trade 
giaduaUy extended to other places, and furnished employ- 
ment to a large number of personsi 

By the enterprise chiefly of the l^emish merchants settled 
in London, a scheme was set on foot for the reclamation of 
the drowned lands in Hatfield Chase ond the great leyel of 
the Fens,* and a large number of laborers assembled nnder 
Cornelius Yermuyden to execute the necessary works. They 
were, however, a very different class of men fhmi the modem 
**nayTies," for wherever tliey went they formed themselves 
into congregations, erected chnrches, and appointed ministers 
to conduct their worship. Upward of two hundred Flemish 
families settled on the land reclaiiiied by tbem in the Isle of 
xVxholrii; the ships whicli brought the immigrants up the 
Huniber to their new humes beini^ facetiously hailed as "the 
navy of Tarehish." The reelaiiuei s afterward prosecuted 
their labors, under Vermu} dun, iu the great level of the Fens, 
where they were instrumental in recovering a large extent 
of drowned land, before then a nn're w atery waste, but now 
among the richest and most fertile land in Eiifjclaiid. In short, 
wherever the refugees settled they acted as so many mission- 
aries of skilled work, exhibiting the best practical examples 
of diligence, industry, and thrift, and teaching the English 
people in the most effective manner the beginnings of those 
variooB industrial arts in which they have since acquired so 
much distinction and wealth. 

Besides the nnmerons settlements of the foreigners throngh- 
ont England, others passed over into Ireland, and settled in 
Dablin, Wateiford, limerick, Bel&st, and other towns. Sir 
Henry Sidney, in the Memoir of his Government In Ireland," 
written in 1590, thus speaks of the little colony of refngees 
settled at Swords, near Dablin: caused to plant and in> 
habit there about fonrtie fimiilies of the Reformed Churches 
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of the Low Countries, flying thence for religion's sake, in one 
ruinous town called Swords; and truly, sir, it would have 
done any man good to haye seen how diligently they wrought, 
hov they re-edified the qnitc spoiled oald castell of the same 
town, and repayred almost all the same, and how godlie and 
cleanly they, their wiefs, and children lived. They made di- 
aper and tickes for beddes, and other good stnffes for man's 
use ; and as excellent leather of deer skynnes, goat and sheep 
fells, as is made in Sonthwarke.*^ 

In the early part of the reign of James X many Flemings 
and French obtained grants of naturalization in Ireland ; and 
it was about this time that the Derenzie (iiow De Rinzy), 
Olfertson (now Olferts), Vanhomrigh, and Vandeleur fami- 
lies settled ill that country. The unsettled state of Ireland 
was not encouraging to industry ; nevertheless, the stran- 
gers beem eventually to have obtained a footing and made 
steady progress. 

When the Earl ofStraftord was appointed ehief deputy in 
the reign of Charh's I., he ajiplicd himself witli much energy 
to the establishment of the linen manufacture^ sending to 
Holland for flax-seed, and inviting Flemish and French arti- 
sans to settle in Ireland. In order to stimulate the new indus* 
try, the earl himself embarked m it, and expended not less 
than X80,000 of bis private fortune in the enterprise. It was 
afterward made one of the grounds of his impeachment that 
"he had obstructed the industry of the country by introduc- 
ing new and unknown processes into the manufiicture of 
flax.'^f It was nevertheless greatly to the credit of the earl 
that he should have endeavored to improve the industry of 
Ireland by introducing the superior processes employed by 
the foreign artisans ; and had he not attempted to turn the 
improved flax manu&cture to his own advantage by erecting 
it into a personal monopoly, he might have been entitled to 
regard as a genuine benefactor of Ireland. J 

• See Ulster Journal of Archeology, v., p. 806. 

t FosTBK« Lict* of Emment British StaUsmen^ ii, 885. 

t The ftiM Ddke of Ormonde^ imitating ihe example of Strafford, in like 
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Not many of the refugees IouikI their way into Seothmd.* 
That country was then too poor to hold out jnuch eneonra«::e- 
nient to the banished urtisiins. An attempt was, however, 
made ahout the bei^inniui^ ol" the seventeenth century to in- 
troduce into Scotland the manul'acture of cloth ; and in 1601, 
seven Flemings were engaged to settle in the country and set 
the work agoing — six of them for seiges, and one for broad- 
cloth. But disputes arose among the boroughs as to the 
towns in which the settlers were to be located, d urines which 
the strangers were ^ entertained in meat and drink/'f At 
length, in 1609, a body of Flemings became settled in the 
Canongate of Edinbnig under one Joan Van Hedan, where 
they engaged in "maldng, dressing, and Utting of stnffis, giv- 
ing great licht and knowledge of their callii^ to the conntry 
people, 

An attempt was also niade to introduce the mannfaetnie 
of paper in Scotland about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and French workmen were introduced for the in- 
struction of the natives. The first mill was erected at Dairy, 
on the Water ofLeith; but, though they succeeded in mak- 
ing gray and blue paper, the speculation does not seem to 
have aiiswei r l. as we find Alexander Daes, one of the princi- 
pal proprietors, shortly after occupied in showing an elephant 
about the conntry ! — the first animal of the kind that had 
been seen north of the Tweed. § 

rrnnncr r-rnf li-hr-t! n!)out five huiulrcd imraijirnnts at Cliny! 1 T?:od, in Kil- 
kenn/y under Colonel liicbard Lawrence. Ue there built houses for the 
w oT g w, sapplying th«ai wldi loaim and nw material, and a otmridefaUe 
trade in cordage, sail-clotli, and linen shortly ^^rw up. Tlie duke also set- 
tled lar|{C colonies of Walloons at Clonmel, Kilkeunj, and Carrick-on-Suir, 
where thej eilabUthed, and Ibr some time tttocessftillj earned on, the man- 
nfactnre of woolen cloths. 

* Michelet, the French historian, says ho fonnd at Holyrood the decayed 
tomb-stone of a Frenchman, who had been the first pavionr in Edinburg, and 
probably in Scotland. 

t Chambers — Dome f tic Amiah o/Scottandy i., p. X Jltid., i.. p. 421. 

§ Ibid., ii., p. 890-1^10. The an of paper-making was not successfully es- 
tablished in Scotland nntil the middle of the following eentnry. Literatim 
mast then have been at a low ehh north of tho Tweed. In 1683 there was 
only one printing-press in all Scotland ^ and when it was proposed to license 
• Mcoad printer, the widow of Andrew AndeiioOf who held the ooly Ucease^ 
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Although the mfmber of foreignen who had migrated from 

Flanders, France, and other European countries into England, 
down to about the middle of the seven teen tli century, had 
been very large, it had by no means ceased. Every fresh out- 
burst of persecution al)! * :!*! w as loilowed liy renewed land- 
ings of tJio persecuted oh our shores. Whereas the number 
of persons of forcicirn birtli established in the city of London 
in lr>()1 inehi(1( <] 4 851 Fleniinc^s and 512 French, it was found, 
ten years later, tliat the foreigners were more than treble the 
number; and a century later, there were estimated to be not 
fewer than 1 3,500 refug(^es of French birth in London alone. 

The policy adopted by the early English kings, and so con- 
dateatly pnnued by Queen Elizabeth throughout her reign, 
of succoring and protecting ind n trious exiles flying into En- 
gland for refuge, was followed by James L and by the later 
Stuartfl* An attempt was indeed made by Bishop Laud, in 
the reign of Charles L,in 1022, to compel the refbgee8,who 
were for the most part Calvinbts, to conform to the English 
litnrgy. On this, the ferdgn congregations appealed to the 
king, pleading the hospitality extended to them by the nation 
when they had fled from pnpal persecution abroad, and the 
privileges and exemptions granted to them by Edward VX, 
which had been confirmed by Elisabeth and James, and even 
by Charles T. himself! The ntmost concession that the king 
would grunt was, that those who were born aliens might still 
enjoy the use of their own church service, but that all their 
children born in England should regularly attend the parish 
churches. Even this small concession was limited only to 
the ectngregatiun at Canterbury, and measures were taken to 
enforce conlbrmity in the other dioceses.* 

endearored to keep the new printer (one David LindMlj) cut of the trade, 
alleging that she had been previously invested with the lole privik^ and 
that one preM is sufficiently altle to supply all AScotfatul /" 

* The policj of Land, by which Charl^ I, was muin^ glddod, was ctHMW 
tially reactionnry. His ohjcci seemed to f>e to cstnhlish a great ccclesiiw- 
tical hierarchy in England, with himiMilf as pope. On his appointment a« 
Priroale of England in 1 G t S, he pvooeeded to assimilate tha ntnal and cere- 
BM»iM of the Chinch to tlioBoinaa nodal. Strict nUflnPueagoined with 
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The refugees tlius luuiul themselveB exposed to the pame 
kind of persecution from wliieb they had oriirmally fled into 
Enj^land, and, rather than endure it, several thousands of 
them left the country, abandoning their new homes, and 
again risking the loss of all rather than give up their relipr- 
ion. The result was the emigration of about a hundred and 
forty families from Norwich into Holland, where the Dutch 
received them hospitably, and gave them honse^ccommoda- 
tion free, with exemption from taxes for seven years, doring 
which they instracted the natives in the woolen manufactnre, 
of which they had before been ignorant Bnt the greater 
nomber of the nonconformist foreigners emigrated with their 
fiimilies to North America, and swelled the numbers of the lit- 
tle colony already formed in Massachnsetts Bay, which event- 
nally laid the foundation of the great New England States. 

respect to the dress of the clergy, and the nm of aarpliccs and hoods, copes, 
albs, stoles, and chasubles. Careful attention was paid tn rittinl, atu! to the 
attitudes and postures, the crossings and genefluxions, witli which it to 
be Mcompanicd. Caiulles were introduced on the comiiuinion table, which 
was railed in and called the nltar, after the manner of Konie ; while the 
communion became a more or Ic&i di&guistd mass. Laud would admit of 
no Low-CbDrchinn or Dissent, against >K>th of which he hurled excommu- 
nications ani nnnthemas. Under his rule, ti e j nr-r f rri^n Protestants felt 
themselves like toads onder a harrow. When iLcy Lumbl}' expostulated 
with bim bjr peti^ti, and pnyed for that liberty of wonbip wbicb tbejr bad 
enjoyed in pa,st n i::ir-j, he told them that his course was not to be stopped by 
the letters-patent of liklward VI., or by any arguments tbev might ase; that 
tbeir dinrebee were nestt of Kbism ; tbst it were better tbere tbonld be no 
forelpncrs in Eng! unl ili;in that they should be permitted to prejudice and 
endanger the Church government of the realm ; and that they must conform 
at their peril by tbe rane ayipdnted. While XAad waa thus rigid in matteri 
of religion, he was equally uncompromising in mattci-ii of literature. He 
instituted a strict censorship of the press, atid if any book waa published 
without his vnprimatur, the author and printer were liable to be flogged, 
fined, placed in the pillor}', and have their ears cropped. The reprinting of 
old hooks was j<Nn 'Tohihitcd ; even such works as those of the Protestant 
Bishop Jewell Ijcuik interdicted. Tl»e tendency of all this was obvious. 
Laud was carrying the English Church back to Rome as fast as the nation 
would let him. Tlie I'ope offered him a cardinal's hat, and repeated the 
offer, but the time for accepting it never arrived. A few vveeki* after the 
moating of the Long Parliament, in 1640, Land was impeached of high trea- 
son, condemned, and sentenced to death ; and he was hehonded on the 10th 
of January following. The injustice as well as illegality uf the sentence is 
now, we tielievc, generally admitted; bat the Long Parliament had the up- 
per hand, and the stntggia had become one not only for liberty, but for im. 
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AilQi' the lapse of a few years, the reactionary course on 
which Archbishop Laud and Charles I. liad entered was sum- 
marily checked, as all readers of history know. The foreign 
refiiLjees were again jjermitted to worship God acconling to 
couHcieuee, and the right of free asylum in Koglaud was 
again recognized and established. 
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TDK K4BLT WALLOON AND FBBNCH CHUBCHB8 IN XN6LAND. 

TuK chief object whic h tlio foreign Protestants had in view 
in flying fur refuge into England was to wor-ln} God uccord- 
Ingf to conscience. For that they had sacriticed all — j)Osses- 
sions, fiorne, and coiuilry. Accordingly, no sooner did they 
settle in any place than they formed themselves into congre- 
gations for the purpose of worshiping together. While their 
numben were small, they were content to meet in each oth- 
er's hoases, or in workshops or other roomy places ; bat, as 
the inflox of refogees increased with the increase of perse* 
etition abroad, and aa many pastors of eminence came with 
them^ the strangers besoaght the govenmient to grant them 
oonvenienceB for holding their worship in public This was 
willingly conceded to them, and as early as the leign of Ed- 
ward VL chnrcheg were set apart for their use in London, 
Norwich, Southampton, and Canterbury. 

The first Walloon and French churches in London owed 
their origin to the young King Edward VX, and to the pro- 
tection of the Duke of Somerset and Archbishop Cranmer. 
On the 24th of July, 1550, the Kinj^ ipsned royal letters pat- , 
ent, appointing John A' Labco, u iearucd Polish gentleman,* 

♦ In 1544, John A' Lasco garc np the office of proTOst of the church of 
Gnezno in Posen, of which his uncle was archbishop, to go and found a 
Protestant church at Embdea, in East Friesland. An order of Charles V. 
obliged him to leave that town four years later, when lie came over to En- 
gland, in the year 1648, and placed himself in commnnication with Cecil, 
who reeomnwiided him to the Dako of Somenet and ArehMshop Cnunwr. 
P:irirp his residence in Fnciliind, A'Lusco arrively engnpf i in propa- 
gatiug the new Tiews. Uo established the first French printing-house in 
London for the pnblleation of rellgioiii books, of whieh be pradnced many ; 
and he aho piiMished others, written in French by Edward VI. himself. 
During the reign of Maiy, when Protestantism in ail its forms was tempo- 
rarily suppressed, A' Lasco fled for bis life, and took refuge in Switzerland, 
where ho died. The foreign churches in Austin FMiM and Threndnoedle 
Street were reopened on the aooenioD of £lisabeth. 

H 
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superintendent of the refugee Protestant cliurches in En- 
gland ; ajid at the same time he assigned to such of the 
strangers as had settled in Lomlon the church in Austin 
Friars called the Temple of JehUi>, wiierein to hold their as- 
st'iiiMic's and celebrate their worship according to the cus- 
t )iii )t their country. Of this church Walter Deloen and 
Martin Flanders, Francois de la Riviere and Kichard Fran- 
9ois, were appointed the first ministers ; the two former of 
the Dutch or Flemish part of the congregation, and the two 
latter of the French* The king further constituted the su- 
perintendent and the ministers into a body politio, and placed 
them under the safeguard of the civil and cccleaiafltical au- 
thorities of the kingdom. The number of zefngees settled 
in London had by this time become so great that one chnroh 
was fotmd insaffident for their accommodation, although the 
Dutch and BVench met at alternate hours during the day. 
In the course of a few months, therefore, a second place of 
worship was granted ^r the French-spealdng part of the re^ 
ugees ; and the church of St Anthony's Hospital, in Thread- 
needle Street, was set apart fot their use.*^ 

Walloon and F^nch congregations were also formed at 
Sandwich, Eye, Winchelsea, Southampton, and the other ports 
at which the refugees first landed ; at Yarmouth, where they 
established their fishing-station ; and at Colchester, Stamford, 
. Thetford, Glastonbury, and the inland towns, where they car- 
ried on the cloth manufacture. At Sandwich, the old chunli 
of St. Peter's was set ajtart for their special use; but, at the 
same time, they were enjoined not to dispute ojienly concern- 
ing their reiigioD.f At Rye they were allowed the use of 

• Both these churches were sabs^nendy destroved by fire. The cborch 
is Austin Friars was burnt down quite recently, nTi l has since bcon restored. 
Tbe cbnrch in Thrcadneedle Street was burnt down (iuring the great tire of 
London, 'and was afterward vebnflt; but it ha.<! since been demolishad to 
niftkc wfiy for the ap|jroftches to the new Royal Exchange, when it was W- 
moved to the new French church in St. Martin Vle-Grand. 

f Thb <-hnrdi lonir continued to Aonnsh. The Rev. Oerard de GoK 
t'^r I'f Sr. Peter's, and mini-ror f t!ir Dntrh rr nnrrpntinn in Sandwich be- 
tween 1718 and 1737, was higbl;^ ctiteeued in his day as an author, and so 
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the parish church durinf; one part of the day, until a special 
place of worship could be jirovided lor their accommodation. 
At Norwich, where the number of the settlers was greater in 
pr(i])nrtion to the population than in most other towns, the 
ch<>ir of Friars Preachers Church, on the east side St. An- 
drew's Hall, was assigiii 'l l*>r the use of tlie J>utcli, and the 
Bishop's Chapel, afterward the church of St. Mail's Tonib- 
land, was appropriated for the use of the French and Wal- 
loons. 

Two of the most ancient and interesting of the churches 
fonsded by the refuLrees are those of Southampton and Can- 
terbnrj, both of which sonriTe to this day. Southampton 
was resorted to at an early period by the fugitives from the 
persecntions in Flanders and France. Many oame from tbe 
Channel Islands, where they had first fled for refiige, on ao- 
oonnt of the proximity of these places to the French coast. 
This appears from the register of the cbnrch, a doeoment of 
great interest, preserved among the records of the Register 
General at Somerset Honse.* Uke the two foreign Fl!Oteet- 
ant ehnrches in London already named, that at Southampton 
was established in the reign of Edward VL,f when an old 
chapel in Winkle Street, near the harbor, called Domns Dei, 
or 6od*s Honse," fbrming part of an ancient hospital found- 
ed by two merchants in the reign of Henry HI., was set apart 
for the accommodation of the refugees. The hospital iuid 
chapel had originally been dedicated to St Julian, the patron 
of travelers, and was j)robably used in ancient times by pil- 

rouch respected by his fcllow-townsmcn that he was one of the ptrsons se- 
lected by the corporfttion to support the canopies at the corunatioa ut (icoi^ 
II. and Qaeen (JaroHne. 

* 8f?e Ayipcrtfiiy, Rfqistert of Prtnch Protestant Churches in England. 

t The original grunt of the chapel for the use of the Protestant refugees 
is Qsoally attributed to Elizabeth, who merely confirmed the grant made bj 
Edward VI. Mr. Bam (^Hitt. of Fortign Protestant Refvffeet, i qfiotes a 
petition addressed by the settlers to the mayor and aldermen oi bouthutupton 
in Qaeen Elisabeth's time (Brit Mot. Vwp.^ F. ix,\ adnng **to have a chnreh 
assigned to thcin, and to have sacramentc and sermon^ as ii'^r-r] in the time 
of Edward YI." They at tbe same time asked permi^tsioa to ue^e their vari- 
om crafit in the town, and **u> employ their own eonntiTinen nnd n»idn» 
in their tndee." 
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rrnuM passinir tlauiigh Southampton to and from the adjoin- 
ing Diunastic csia})lis}iment8 of Netley and Bcaulieu, and the 
fomous shrines oi' \V mchester, Well?', and Salisbury. 

There are do recor^ls of this early Frent'h church heyond 
what can be gathered from their register,* which, however, 
is remarkably complete and well preserved, and presents 
many points of carious interest. The first entries are dated 
1667, when the register began to be kept ; and they are con- 
tinued, with occasional intermiasionB^ down to the year 1797. 
From the first list of conmiunicants given, it appears that 
their nmnbec in 1567 was fiily-eight, of whom eight were dis- 
tingniflhed aa ADgloicu*^ The callings of the member were 
varioQBy medical men being compatatively nnmeroas; while 
othera are described as veayers, bakers, cutlers, and brewers* 
The phioes from which the' refugees had come are also given, 
those most frequently occurring being Valenciennes, Lisle, 
Dieppe, Gem^se (Guernsey), and Jers^. It further appears 
from the entries that satis&ctory evidence was required of 
the character and religious standing of the new refugees who 
from time to time arrived from abroad, before they were ad- 
mitted to the privileges of memberslup; the words *^avcc 
attestation," " temoinagc par ecrit,** or simply " tfimoinage,"" 
Ijeing attached to a large number of names. Many of ilie 
fugitives, before they succeeded iu making their escape, ap- 
pear to have been forced to attend mass; and their first care 
on landing seonis to liavo been to seek out the nearest jjas- 
tor, confess their 8ins, and take the sacrament aecoidiii<4 to 
the rites of their church. On the 3d of July, 1574 (more than 
a year after the massacre of St, Banimloriiew), occurs this en- 
try: "Tiebaut de Befroi, liis wife, his son, and liis dauujhter, 
after having made their public acknowledgment of having 
been at the mass, were all received to the sacrament." 

One of the most interesting portions of the register is the 
record of £Mts and thanksgivings held at God*s House, in the 

* R«gifier of the Chsreb of Bt. Jnlisn, or God*t Home, of Soathamptoo. 
Arehim of Begiatrer Qenenl at Somenet Boote. See AppendijE. 
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oonne of which we see the poor refugees anxiously watching 
the conne of events abroad, deploring the increasing feroci- 
ty of the perseontors, praying God to bridle the strong and 
wicked men who sought to destroy EQs Church, and to give 
the help of His outstretched arm to its true Ihllowera and de- 
fenders. The first of such fasts (jeiisnes) relates to the per- 
secutions in the Netherlands by the Duke of Alva, and runs 
as follows:* *'The year 1A68, the third day of September, 
was celebrated a public fast ; the occasion was that Mon- 
seignor the. Prince of Orange had descended from Germany 
into the Low Countries to try witli Gh>d*s help to deliver the 
poor churches there from afllicdon ; and now to beseech the 
Lord most fervently for the deliverance of His people, this 
liiist wu!? celebrated." 

Another fast was held in 1570, on the occasion of the 
defeat of.llie P*rince of Conde at the battle of Janiac, when 
the little ehiirch at Southampton apfain beseeched help for 
their brethren asrainst tlie calamities which threatened to 
overwhelm tliem. Two years later, on the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1572, we lind them again entreating help for the Prince 
of Orange, who had entered the Low Countries from Germa- 
ny with a new army, to deliver the poor chnrches there £rom 
the hands of the Duke of Alva, " that cruel tyrant ; and also, 
principally, for that the churches of France have suffered a 
marvelous and extremely horrible calamity — a horrible mas- 
sacre having been perpetrated at Paris on the 24th day of 
August last, in which a great number of nobles and of the 
fythful were killed in one night, about twelve or thirteen 
thousand ; preaching forbidden throughout the kingdom, and 
all the property of the fiuthfol given np to pillage through- 
out the kingdom. Now, for the consolation of them and of 
the Low Countries, and to pray the Lord for their deliver- 
ance, was celebrated this solemn flist.'*f 

Other fasts were held, to pray God to maintain her majes- 
ty the queen in good friendship and accord with the Prince 

* For the words in the original, sec Appendix. f 
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of Orange,* to upliuki the Protestant churches in France, to 
stay the ravages of the plague, to com tort and succor the 
poor people ofAntwerj) driven out ot that city on its de- 
struction by the Spaniards,! and to help and strengthen the 
chnrohes of the. refuge established in England. Several of 
these fasts were appointed to be held by the conference (col- 
loque) of the churches, the meetings of which were held an* 
Dually in London, Canterbury, Norwich, Soathampton, and 
other placei, bo that at the same time the same fiut was be- 
ing held in all the foreign churches throughout the kingdouL 
In one case the shock of an earthquake is recorded. The 
entry runs as follows: "The 28th of Aprils 1580, a fiist was 
celebrated to pray God to prcsenre us against his anger^ 
since on the sixth of this month we have been appalled by a 
great trembling of the earth, whidi has not only been ^t 
throughout all this kingdom, but also in Fieardy and the Low 
Countries of Flanders; as well as to preserve us against war 
and plague, and to protect the poor churches of Flanders and 
France against the assaults of their enemies, who have joined 
their forces to the great army of Spain for the purpose of 
working their destruction." Another fast commemorates the 
appearance of a comet, which was first bh'cu on the 8th of Oc- 
tober, and continued in sight until the 12th of December, in 
the year ist^l, 

A subsequent entry relates to the defeat of the great Span- 
ish Armada. On this occasion the little church united in a 
public thanksgiving. The record is as follows: "Tlic 29th 
of November, 1588, thanks were publicly rendered to God for 
the wonderful dispersion of the .S|>anish fleet, which had de- 
scended upon the coast of England with the object of con- 
quering the kingdom and bringmg it nnder the tyranny of 
the Pope.** And on the 5th of December following, another 
public &st was held fot the purpose of praying the Iiord that 
he would be pleased to grant to the ehnrcheB of France and 
of Flanders a like happy deliverance as had been vouchsafed 

* Fait, S9lh August, 1 576. f Fast, S2d KovwDber, 1676. 
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to England A blessing was also sought upon the English 
navy, which had put to flit^^ht the Armada ot JSpain. 

Other fasts aiul'thauksgivings relate to tlie progress of the 
arms of Henry of Navarre, and his subsequent ascent of the 
French throne, when the right of the French Protestants to 
liberty of worship became legally recognized.* In the midst 
of theie events Queen Elizabeth visited Southampton with 
her court, on which occasion the refugees Bought to obtain 
access to her majesty, to thank her for the fkvor and protect 
tion they bad enjoyed at her hands. They were unable to 
obtain an inteiriew with the queen until she bad set out on 
her way homeward, when a deputation of the refugeea waited 
ibr her outside the town and craved a brief interview* This 
she graciously accorded, when their apokesman thanked her 
toT the tranquillity and rest which they had enjoyed during 
the twenty-four years that they had lived in the town, to 
which the queen replied very kindly, giving praise to God 
who had given her the opportunity and the power of wel- 
coming and encouraging the poor foreigners.f 

A considerable proportion of the fasts relate to the plague, 
which was a frequent and unwelcome visitor — on one occa- 
sion sweeping away almost the entire settlement In 1563 
the communicants we re reduced to a very fimall number, but 
those who remained met daily at"Go(l # J louse" to pray for 
the aV)atement of the i)estilence. It returned agahi in 1G04, 
and again Kwe])t away a large proportion of the congrega- 
tion, which had considerably increased in the iiiterval. One 
hundred and sixty-one persons are set down as having died 
of plague in that year, the number of deaths amounting to- 
four and five a day. The greater part of the inhabitants of 
Southampton abandoned their dwellings, and the clergy seem 

* On the 7th of September, 1589, the French Protestant refugees in Lon- 
don sent an address to Henry IV., on hU accession to the French throne, 
exhorting him to continue steadfast in his support of the Church, showing 
that the poor French emigrants had neither forgotten their native counti7, 
nor the cause of their ooming hither. — StaU fiptr Qlfieet Foreign Corre- 
spondence — France. 

t Satiy in Blister of God's Hoiite» Sontfaftmpton. See Appendisc 
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to have accompanied thcin ; for on the 2r?<1 of July, 1665, an 
English child was brought to the French church to be bap- 
tized, by authority of the mayor, and the ceremony was per- 
formed by M* Courand, the pastor. Shortly after, Conrand 
died at his |M»t^ after registering with his own hand the 
deaths of the greater part of his flock. On the 2l8t of Sep- 
tember, 1665, the familiar handwriting of the pastor ceases, 
and the entry is made by another hand : ^ Monsieiir Conrand, 
notre pastenr — peste." While death was ihns bnsy, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage nevertheleas went on. Some 
couples were so impatient to be united that they coold not 
wait for the return of the English clergy, who had all left 
the town, but proceeded to be married at God's House,** as 
we find by the register. 

Another highly-interesting memorial of the asylum given 
to the persecnted Protestants of FUinders and France so 
many eentnries ago, is presented by the Walloon or French 
church which exists to this day in Canterbury Cathedral. It 
was foraied at a very early period; some suppose as early as 
the reign of Edward VI., like those of Loudon and Southamp- 
ton; but the first record j>reserved of its existence is early in. 
the reiLHi of Elizabeth. Shortly after the landings of the for- 
eign l*rotestants at Sandwich nTi«l Rye, a body of them pro- 
ceeded to Canterbury, and pought permission of the mayor 
and aldermen to settle in the place. They came principally 
from Lisle, Xuelle, Turcoing, Waterloo, Darmenti^res, and 
othcx places situated along the present French frontier. 

The first arrivals of the fugitives consisted of eighteen 
families, led by their pastor, Hector Hamon, " minister verbi 
Del'* They are described as having landed at Hye, and tem- 
porarily settled at Winchelsea, from which place they came 
across the country to Canterbury. Persecution had made 
these poor exiles very humble. All that they sought was 
freedom to worship and to labor. They had no thought but 
to pursue their several callmgs in peace and quiet — to bring 
up their children virtuously — and to lead a diligent, sober, 
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and religions life, according to the dictates of couacience. 
Men 811 cli as these are the salt of the earth in all times; yet 
they had been forced by a ruthless perseciition from their 
homes, and driven forth as wanderers on the &ce of the earth. 

In their memorial to the mayor and aldermen in 1564, they 
set forth that they had, for the love of religion (which they 
earnestly desired to hold fiist with a firee conscience), relin- 
quished their oonntry and their worldly goods; and they 
humbly prayed that they might be permitted the free exer> 
cise of their religion within the dty, and allowed the privi- 
lege of a temple to hold their worship in, together with a 
place of septdtare for their dead. They &rther requested 
that lest, under the guise of religion, pro&ne and evil-minded 
men should seek to share in the privileges which they sought 
to obtain, none should be permitted to join them without 
givini* satisfactory evidences of their ])robity of cliaraeter. 
Aiul, in order that the young persons belonging to their body 
might not remain untaught, they alfo asked permis^iion to 
maintain :i toueherfor the purpose of instructing them in the 
French tongue. Finally, they declared their intention of 
J)eing industrious citizens, an«1 ]*! « »eeeding, under the favor 
and protection of the magistrates, to make Florence, serLjes, 
bombazine, Orleans, silk, bayes, mouquade, and other stuli's.'^ 

* The followinj; is the mcmurial, as pivcn in the appomlix to Somnkr's 
Antiquitia of Canterbury, and which ho entitles ''The articles granted to the 
French strangers by thv Mayor and AUiennen of the City 

Dignissimis Dominis Doiaino Maiori el Fratribiu Consiliariis Urbis Cantaa- 
rionsis Salntcm. 

Sup])licaat hnmilim^ extranei yestra libertate adm A in tita nibe Caaitia- 
fiensi qnat' relitia aeqnentee articulos illis concodera 

Prior Arfirttl)i9. 

1. Qnia rtligionis amoro (quam libera conscientia tencre pcrcapiunt) pa- 
triam ct propria bona reliqaerant, orant libi libemm exerdtiam sum relig* 
ionis permitti in hac urbe, quod ut flat commodiut tSbi aarignari (empliUB et 
locnm in quo poteiint sepclire mortuo5« saofi. 

Stcundus Articuiug. 
8. Et ne snb eoram nmbra et titnlo religionia profani et mal^ tnorati ho- 
mines sose in banc nrVcni intromiftant ptr qnos tola societal mnlt' andiret 
apud civca restros ; supplicant nemini Uberam roaDsionem in hac arbe per- 
nitti, nisi pritts nw pfobitatis raffidens loitiiwNiiiim rofaJi dederit 
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. Canterboiy was ^rtunate m being appealed to by the fu- 
gitives for an asylum, brbging with them, as they did, skill, 
industry, and ohanuster; and the aathorities at once cbeer- 
fhlly granted them all that they asked, in the tenns of their 
own manorial Hie mayor and aldermen gave them permis- 
sion to carry on their trades within the precincts of the city. 
At the 8:imo lijiio, the liberal-minded Matthew l*arker, then 
Archbishop of Caiitei bui y, with Llie sanction of the queen, 
granted to the exiles the free use of the Under Croft of the 
cathedral, where " tlie gentle and j)rofitable strangers," as 
the archbishop styled them, not only eelel)rate(l their worship 
and t:i light their children, bat set up their looms and carried 
on their several trades. 

The Under Croft, or Crypt, extends under the choir and 
high altar of Canterbury Cathedral, and is of considerable 
extent. The body of Thomas 4 Becket was buried first in 
the Under Croft, and lay there for fifty years, until it was 
translated with great ceremony to the sumptaous shrine pre- 
pared by Stephen Langton, his successor, at the east end of 
the cathedral Part of the Under Croft, immediately under 
the cross aisle of the choir, was dedicated and endowed as ^ 

8. Et ne inventus incnltn mancat, requinint pcmiasionflin dnri pnaoeptori 

qacm secum addiixenint inBtrneiuli Jnvenos. tnm cos qQM SOCQin nddww* 
ronft| torn eos qui volunt linguam Gallic um discere. 

Qfuirtva Articuius, 

4. Artet ad qun exereendM nint vocari, et in quibos Inborare cnpit tola 
•ocietas sub vestro favore ct prntcctinne sunt Florenci, Serjres, Bom! n*:!!!, D. 
of Aicot Serges, etc., of Orleance, Frou, Silkwever, Mouquade, MauQtes, 
BasMb Ac, Stofo Honqnadea. 

Nomina ttqapS eant btm tmu. 
Hector Hamon, Minister verbi Dei. 
ViNCKKTius Fbmont, Institutof Jarentutis. 
' EoiDivB Ctmsa, Maglstar operum, ec eondndor totina congre- 

gmionis in opere. 

Michael Consw. Johaitoes le Peltt. 

Jacobus Qukrin. Jokaknes de la Fokt£rt£. 

l^femva DC Bo9R. Noel LsamiB. 

ANToxftrs mi Verdieb. NirHOLAua DuBtriaaov* 
Pbilipfub ne Kkvz. Tetrus Dksportks. 
BoBsnTua Jotsloi. Jacobus Boodbt. 
Tnsa VmcjB. 
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chapel by Edward the Black Prince; and another part of the 
area wa^ inclosed by rich Qothic 8tooe-work» and dedicated 
to the Virgin.* 

The Lady Undercroft Chapel was one of the most gor- 
geous shrines of its time. It was so rich and of snch high 
esteem, that Somner says **tbe sight of it was debarred to 
the vnlgar, and reeeired only for persons of great quality.'* 
ErasmnB^ who by especial favor (Archbishop Warham recom- 
mending him) was broaght to the sight of it, describes it 
thus: '^There,^ said he, '*the Virgin-mother hath a habita- 
tion, bat somewhat dark, indosed with a doable Sept or Rail 
of Iron for fear of Thievea For indeed I never saw a thing 
more laden with Riches. Lights being brought, we saw a 
more than Royal Spectacle. In beauty it far surpasseth that 
of Wiilsingham. This Chapel is uot showed but to Noble- 
men and especial Friends."f Over the statue of the Virgin, 
which was in pure gold, there was a royal purple canopy, 
starred with jewels and precious stones; and a row of silver 
lamps was suspended from the roof in front ot the shrine. 

All these decorations were, however, removed by TTenry 
yin., who took possession of the greater part of the gold, 
and silver, and jewels of the cathedral, and had them con- 

* Canterbury Cathedral contaias an interesting Huguenot memorial of 
abont the smxia date as the settlement of the Waltoona in the Under Croft. 
The vbitor to the cathedral observes behind the high altar, near the tomb 
of the Blaek Prince, a coffin of brick plastered over in the form of a sar- 
cophagtta. It contains the uhea of Cardinal Odo Coligny, brother of the 
celebrated Admiral ColiRny, one of the first victims < .f the maiisncre of St. 
Bartholomew. In 1568 the cardinal visited Qaccn Elizubctb, who received 
him wtrii inwked respect, and lodged bim saroptuously at Sheen. Three 
years lat r lie died nl Canterbury after a brief illness. Strype, and ni-arly 
all sabscuaent writers, allege thai he died of poison, administered by one of 
bis attenoanls became of hu rappoied converrion to Protestantism. Front a 
full report of his death made to Burghley and Leicester, preserved in the 
State Paper Office, there does not, however, appear sufficient ground for the 
popular belief. His body was not interred, but was placed in the brick cof- 
fin behind the high altar, in order that it might be the more readily removed 
for interment in the family vault in France when the rclipinns troubles 
which then prevailed had come to an end. But the massacre of St. Barthol- 
omew shortly fullowed ; the Coligny family were t!iereby almost destrpjed ; 
and hence the body of Odo CoHkhv ha*? not been buried to tiais day. 

t SoMKEK — Aw^vUk4 v/ QuUtrbury, 1703, p. 97. 
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verted into money.* Tlie iTuder Croft became deserted ; the 
chapels it contained were disused; and it remained merely a 
laige, vanlted, ill-lighted area» until penmssion was granted 
to the Walloons to use it hy turns as a weaving-shed, a 
school, and a chnreh. Over the capitals of the columns on 
the north side of the crypt are several texts of Scripture stilt 
to be seen in old French, written up for the benefit of the 
scholars, and doubtless taught them by heart The texts 
are from the Psalms, the Proverbs, and the Kew Testament. 

Desolate, gloomy, and sepulchral though the place was — 
with the ashes of former areli1)ishops and dignitaries of the 
onthodral mouldering under their feet — the exiles were 
tlumkiul for the refuge it afforded them in their time of 
need, and they daily made the vaults resound with their 
prayer and |)i:n-o. Morning and night they "sang the 
Lord's song in a strange land, and wept when they remember- 
ed Zion." During the daytime tlie |)lacc was busy with the 
sound of hibor; the floor was covered witli looms, tliroutrh 
which the shuttles went flasliing; and the exiles were cheer- 
ed at the thought of being able thus honestly to earn their 
living, though among foreigners. 

The refugees worked, worshiped, and prospered. They 
succeeded in maintaining themselves ; they supported their 
own poor; and they were able, out of their small means, to 
entend a helping hand to the numerous fugitives who con- 
tinued to arrive in England, fleeing from the persecutions in 
Flanders and France. Their numbers so increased, that in 
the course of a few years the French congregation consisted 
of several hundred persons. Every comer of the TTnder 
Croft was occupied, and, as more immigrants continued to 

* One of t)i'' rirhf^-t parts of the trcasnro taken from the Cathedral was the 
shrine of Thmiuis 1 l>ecket, thus dewrilH-d by Stow in his AnmiLs (in lleniT 
VIII.): "The tit[il»< > -work of this Shrine on the ouiside was covered with 
plates of Gold, damasked and finlKissod with Wires of Gold, garnished with 
Brooch^ Images, AngeU, Chainn, Precious Stones, and great Orient Pearls, 
the Spoil of which Shrine (in Gold and Jewels of ftii inestiniable Taloe) filled 
two great Chc^sts, one of which six or eight strong men could do no more 
than convey out of the Cbarch — all which was taken to the King's use.** 
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arrive, the place became too smiill to accommodate them. 
Somiier, writing in 1639, thus refers to the exiles : 

*' Let me now lead you to the Under Croft — a plncc fit, and haply (a« one 
cause) fitted to keei> in memory the subtcrranpfni" T<»mple8 of the Primitiycs 
in the times of rersectition. The West part whereof, being epacions and 
lightsome, for many years hath been the straDgcrs' church : A congregation 
for Um nuMt fwrt of dutretnd Exiles, grown so great, and yet daily mtUtiply- 
in^ that the ptoee in short time it likely to prove aHi?e too ttttle to oonteia 
anch A Smirai. So gmt u titetitioii it then liaee the time the flrtt of 
the Tribe came hither, the number of them tiien oonrittiDg of but eighteen 
families, or therealionts."* 

The exiles remained onmoleBted in the exercise of their 
worship QDtil the period when Land became arohbishop, 
when the attempt was made to compel them to conform to 
the English ritnal, and they began to fear lest they should 
again have to fly and seek refuge elsewhere. But the at- 
tention of the archbishop was shortly diirerted from them by 
the outbreak of the Scottish war; and although there were 
riots and disturbances in the cathedralf — ^thc popular indig- 
nation being greatly excited by the retrograde movement 
then on foot in religious and political affairs— it does not ap- 
pear ili;it the Ibrciguers were iiirllicr molested. They were 
protected throughout the period of the Commouwealtli and 
the Protectorate, and afterward by Charles II. Their num- 

* SnMNKR — Audquii'fs of Canterbury^VtOt i., 07. 

t In the preface to the liew edition of Somner's Antiqyitie» of Canterbvrjf^ 
the editor, Nicolai Battciv, M.A., tboa refen to these rioti: "Mr. William 
Somnor collected the Antiquities of Canterbury in a time of Peace, while 
(as yet) the Cbturdi flourished under the Government of Eing Charles I., 
and under the condoct of Archbishop Laud, to whoee Patronage he dedi- 
cated this Work, which he published Anno 1G40. But before this Year was 
ended a dismal Storm did arise, which did shake and threaten with a final 
overthrow the very Foundations of this Church : For upon the Feast of the 
Epiphany, and the SunchAj following, there was a riotooB disturbance raised 
hy some disorderly People, in the titne of Divine Sorvic>e, in tlic Quire of 
this Church : And altho' by the care of the Prebendaries a stop was put to 
theie Diiorden for e time, yet afterwards the Madness of the People did 
rage, and prevail beyond resistance. The venerable Dean and Cannn<» were 
turned oat of their Stalls, the beautiful and new-erected Font wits ptdled 
down, the InaeriptioDa, Figures, and Coata of Arms, engraveD npon Breis, 
wore torn off from the ancient ^Tonnmcnts ; and whatsoever there was of 
beauty or decency in the Holy Place was despoiled by the oatrages of Sac- 
rilege and Frafimeaeai." 
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bers were greatly increased by the arrival of a body ot t>ilk 
and stuff weavers from Tours, until, in 10G5, they numbered 
126 master-weavers and above 1300 workpeople, who carried 
on the trades of silk and stuff weaving, dyeing, loom and 
wheel making, and various other branehes of skilled indus- 
try. At the same time, they gave employment to a large 
number of the townspeople, who gradually learned the vari- 
ous branches of trade parsued by the foreigners. In 1 676 the 
king granted the weavers a charter, under which they formed 
themselves into a oompany, entitled " The Masters, Wardens, 
Assistants, and Fellowship of Weavers and in the course 
of a few more years they had a thousand looms at work 

The exiles continued to prosper and the trade of Can* 
terbury to thrive until after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, which was followed by another Immense influx of 
refugee Protestants from France into various parts of En- 
gland. A laige number of them settled in Spitatfields, and 
there established various branches of the silk manufacture ; 
and the advantages of concentrating the trade shortly after 
induced the greater part of the GanteH^ury settlers to re- 
move to London. The consequence was, that the French 
church at Canterbury gradually declined; and though many 
of the French exiles and their descendants remained in the 
city, and are traceable to this day, they have long ceased to 
form a distinctive part of the population. 

But it is a remarkable circumstance that the original 
French Calviuist church still contumes to exist in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. Three hundred years have passed since the 
first body of exiled Walloons nu.'t to worship there — three 
hundred years, during which generations have come and 
gone, and revolutions have swept over Enrope; and still 
that eloquent memorial of the religions history of the Mid- 
dle Ages survives, bearing testimony alike to the rancor of 
the persecutions abroad, the heroic steadfastness of the for- 
eign Protestants, the large and liberal s})irit of the English 
Church, and the glorious asylum which England has in all 
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times given to foreigners flying for refuge against oppression 
and tyranny. 

The visitor to the eathedraiyin passing through the Under 
Croft) has usually pointed out to him the apartment still 
used as the French church,'* It is walled off from the 
crypt In the south side -aisle; and through the windows 
which overlook the interior the arrangements of the place 
can easily be observed. It is plainly fitted up with pews, a 
pulpit, and precentor's desk, like a dissenting place of wor- 
ship ; and, indeed, it is a dissenting place of worship, though 
fonning part of the High Cathedral of Canterbury. The 
place also contains a long table, at which the communicants 
sit when receiving the saonunent of the Lord's Supper, after 
the manner of the Geneva brethren. 

And here the worship still continues to be conducted in 
Fiviicli, and the psalms are sung to the old Huguenot tunes, 
almost within sound of the high choral service of the Estab- 
lished Church of England ovei head. " Here," says the Ger- 
man Dr.Pauli," the early refugees celebrated the services of 
their church ; and here their descendants, who are now re- 
duced to a very small number, still carry on their Presby- 
terian mode of worship in their own tongue, immediately bo- 
low the south aisle of the high choir, where the Anglican rit- 
ual is observed in all its prescribed form — a noble and touch- 
ing concurrence, the parallel to which can not be met with 
in any other cathedral church in England.^ 

Hie French church at Canterbury would doubtless lon^ 
since have become altogether extinct, like the other churches 
of the refogeeSybut for an endowment of about £200 a year, 
which has served to keep it alive. The members do not now 
amount to more, than twenty, of whom two are elders and 
fbur deacons. But, though the church has become reduced 
to a mere vestige and remnant of what it was, it never- 
theless serves to mark an epoch of memorable importance 
to Ihigland. 

* FAiiu^i%fiirw ^ Old England, 29. 
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SEHSWAL OF THB FSftBBCUTtONB IK FlIAKCB. — ^BBTOCATIOX 

OF THS XDICT OF NAIVTS& 

TiiE Huguenots did not long eiijuy the |)rivileges conceded 
to them by the Edict of Nantes. Twelve years after its pro- 
mulgation by lIcjM y rV., that monarch was assabsinated by 
Uavaillac, on wliicli the elements t»l dibeord again broke loow. 
Although the edicts of toleration were fonnully proclaimed 
by his successor, they were practically disregarded and vio- 
lated, Mari«' de Medicin, the queen regent, was, like all her 
race, the bitter enemy of Protestantism. She was governed 
by Italian favoriteB, who inspired her policy. They distrib- 
atod among themselves the public treasaro with bo lavish a 
hand that the Parisians rose in insorrection against tliem, 
murdered Concini, whom the queen had created Marshal 
d*Ancre, and afterward bnmed his wife as a sorcerees; the 
yotmg king, Louis XITT., then only about sixteen years old, 
joining in the atroeitiesi 

dvil war shortly broke out between the court and the 
country factions, which soon became embittered by the old 
religions animosities. There was a great massacre of the 
Huguenots In Beam, where their worship was suppressed, 
and the Roman Catholic priests were installed in their places. 
Other massacres followed, and occasioned general alarm 
among the Protest ant f^. In those towns where tliey were the 
strongest they feliut their gates against the king's forces, and 
determined to resist force by force. In 1 021, the young king 
set out vnth his arniv lo reduce the revolted towns, and first 
attacked St. Jean d'An^ely, which he captured after a siege 
of twenty-six days. He next assailed Montauban, but, after 
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a siege of tiro months, he was compelled to retire from the 
place dented, with tears in his eyes. 

In 1622, the king called to his couueilii Armand Dii])le8si8 
dc liicliclieu, tliu <jik'oii's favorite adviser, whom the Pope had 
recently presented with a cardiiiar.s liat. His force of char- 
acter was gooii felt, and in all aftairs fit go\ c i nment the influ- 
ence of Richelieu became supreme. One of the first objects 
to which he applied himself was the suppression of the an- 
archy which prevailed throughout France, occasioned in a 
ur< at measure by the abuse of the feudal powers still exer- 
cised by the ancient noblesse. Another obj( ■ t w hich he con- 
sidered essential to the unity and power of France was the 
annihilation of the Protestants as a political party. Accord- 
ingly, shortly after his accession to office, lie advised the at* 
tack of Rochelle, the head-quarters of the Hnguenots, and rc- 
gatded as the citadel of Protestantism in France. His advice 
was followed, and a powerful army was assembled and 
marched on the doomed place, Richelieu combining in him- 
self the fbnctions of bishop, prime minister, and commander- 
in-chief The Hngnenots of Rochelle defended themselves 
with great bravery for more than a year, during which they 
endured the greatest privations. But their resistance was in 
vain; for on the 28th of October, 1628, Richelieu rode into 
Rochelle by the king's side, in velvet and cuirass, at the head 
of the royal army ; after which he proceeded to perform high 
mass in the great church of St Margaret, in celebration of Ms 
victory. 

The siege of Rochelle, while in progress, excited much in- 
terest among the Protestants throughout England, and anx- 
ious appeals were made to Charles I. to send help to the be- 
sieged. Thih he faithfully promised to do ; and he dispatched 
a fleet and army to their assistance, commanded by his favor- 
ite, the Duke of Hnckingham. Tlie fleet duly arrived off Ro- 
chelle, and the army landed on the Isle of Uhe, hnt were driv- 
en back to their ships with ixreat slaughter. Buckingham 
attempted nothing farther on behali' of the Kochellcse. He 

I 
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returned to Ensclaiul with a disgraced flag and a inurmnring 
fleet, amid the ij^eneral discontent of the pe()plc. A second 
expedition sailed for the relief of tlie phice, under the com- 
mand of tlie Earl of Lindsay ; but, though the fleet arrived in 
sight of Kochelle, it sailed back to England without even 
making an attempt on its behalf. The popular indignation 
rose to a still greater height than before. It was bruited 
abroad, and generally believed, that both expeditions Iiad 
been a mere blind on the part of Charles I., and that, acting 
under the inflnence of his queen, Henrietta Maria, sister of the 
Freoch king, he had never reallj intended that Rochelle 
should be relieved. However thu might be, the &ilure was 
disgraceful ; and when, in later years, the unfortunate Charles 
was brought to trial by his subjects, the abortive Rochelle 
expeditions were bitterly remembered against hiuL 

Meanwhile Cardinal Richelieu vigorously prosecuted the 
war against the Huguenots wherever they stood in arms 
against the king, ffis operations were uniformly successful. 
Tlie Huguenots were every where overthrown, and in the 
course of a few years they had ceased to exist as an armed 
power in i i.iiice. Acting in a wise and tolerant spii it, Rich- 
elieu refrained from pushing his advantage to an extremity ; 
and wlieu all resistance was over, he advised the king to is- 
sue an edict granting freedom of woi"?ihip and other privi- 
Icijef*. Tlie astute Ftatesman was doubtlci^s indnecd to adopt 
this conrsc by < ' ni-^nlcrtit ions of state policy, for he had by 
this time entered into a ieatrue with the Swedish and (n rman 
Protestant powers for tlie hnniiliation of the liousc of Anstria, 
and with that object he sought to enlist the eo-o}>eration of 
the king's Protestant as well as Roman Catholic subjects 
The result was, that, in 1629, "the Edict of Pardon** was is- 
sued by Louis XUI., granting to tlio Protestants variouj; 
rights and privileges, together with liberty of worship and 
equality before the law. 

From this time forward the Huguenots ceased to exist as 
a political party, and were distinguished from the rest of the 
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people by their religion only. Being no longer available for 
parpoees of faotioDf many of the nobles, who had been their 
leadei% fell away from them and rejoined the old Chnrob, 
though a laige nnmber of the smaller gentry, the merchants, 
manuiactiireiB, and skilled workmen continued Ftotestants 
as before. Their loyal conduct folly justified the indu I^ences 
which were granted to them by Richelieu, and confirmed by 
his successor Masarin. Repeated attempts were made to in- 
volve them hi the civil broils of the time, but they sternly 
kept aloof, and, if they took up arms, it was on the side of the 
govemmenL When, in the Duke of Montmorency 

sought, for factious purposes, to reawaken the religions pas- 
sions in Languedoc, of which he was governor, the* Huguenots 
refilled to join him. The Protestant inhabitants ofMontau- 
ban even > fi; red to march against him. During the wars of 
the Fronde, tliey sided with the king against the factions. 
Even the inhabitants of Koeliene supported the regent against 
their own governor. Cardinal JNIazarin, then prime minister, 
firankly aekno wledged the loyalty of the Huguenots. " I have 
no cause,^ he said, "to complain of the little flock; if they 
browse on bad herbage, at least they do not stray away.** 
Louis XrV. himself, at the commencement of his reign, form- 
ally thanked them for the consistent manner in which they 
had withstood the invitations of powerful chie6 to resist the 
royal anthoiity, while, at the same time, he professed to con- 
firm them in the eigoyment of their rights and privileges. 

The Ptotestants, however, continued to labor under many 
disabilities. They were in a great measure excluded from 
civil office andirom political employment. ^ They accordingly 
devoted themselves for the most part to Industrial pursuits. - 
They were acknowledged to be the best agriculturists, wine- 
growers, inereliants, and manufacturers in France. "At all 
events," said Ambrose Pare, one of the most industrious men 
< f hi> time, "posterity will not ])e able to charge us with 
idleni>s,'*' No heavier cro])s were gro\vTi in France tlian on 
the Huguenot farms in Beam and the southwestern prov- 
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inres. In Lani^nedoc, the cautons inhabited by tbn Protest- 
ants wiTc the best cultivated and mv-x j roductive. Thi* 
?^lopes oi ilie Aigoul and the Eperon were covered with their 
flocks and lierds. The valley of Vaunagc, in the diocese of 
Nismes, where they had more than sixty tern}>le8, was cele- 
brated for the richness of' its vegetation, and was called by 
its inhabitants "the Little Canaan." The vine-dressers of 
Berri and the Pays Mcssin, on the MoMlle, restored those 
districts to more than their former prosperity ; and the dili* 
genoe, skill, and labor with which they subdued the stubborn 
soil and made it yield its increase of flowers and firuits, and 
com and wind, bore witness in all quarters to the toil and 
energy of the men of The Religion. 

The Huguenots of the towns were similarly industrious 
and enterprising. At Tours and Lyons they prosecuted the 
silk manufiicture with great success^ making talfetas, velvets^ 
brocades, ribbons, and cloth of gold and silver, of finer quali- 
ties than were then produced in any other country in En- 
rope. l%ey also carried on the manufacture of fine cloth in 
various parts of France, and exported the article in large 
<|uantitiob to Geniuiiiy, Spain, and England/ They estab- 

* Tbe wool used in the manufacture of the French cloth wa^ fur the rooit 
part, brought from England^ noiwitlutaiidiiig the hucfj duties then levied on 
Its export. Whrn price'* bccamc exccssiTP. the fxfx'rr v/:\s wholly prohibit- 
ed. But tbi^ UiU not prevent tbe smuggling of wool outward un a large 
tcale. It was canned on all raand tbe eoaat, but principallj by tbe wekn 
Tas the smugglers of wool were called) of Romney Marsh. Men were al- 
ways to be faund ready to risk their necks for a shilling a day. The writer 
of a pamphlet published In 1671, entitled Eitpkmtt* Fnterert £y TVmfe Agmrt' 

id, shuwiny thf Xtrrxsity and KrctUiiicy thermf. says : "The melhods or ways 
of these evils are, first, in Bun)ny-Mar<ih in Kent, where the great^t part of 
rough wool is exported firom England, put aboard French shallops by night, 
ten or twenty men, well armed, to guard it ; some other parts there are, a<i 
in Sussex, Hampshire, and Essex, where the same mcthnds niny Iw tj««?d, 
but not so conveniently. The same for combed wool from Cauicrbury ; they 
will carry it ten or fifteen miles at night towards the sea, wMi tbe like guaril 
as before" (p. 10). In two years forty thousand packs were sent to Calais 
alone. The Itomncy 2^(an>}) men not only shipped their own wool, but large 
quantities brought from tbe inland counties. In 1677, Andrew Marfel de- 
Bcrihed the wool-men nf? a nnlitia that, in defiance of authority, conveyed 
their wool to the shallops in such strength that the officers of the crown 
dand ool offmd theai. The eoatt-meu, at sbaaring-tiBie, openly caxriad 
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lished magnificent linen mauuliictorieH at Vire, Fuhiise, and 
Argentine, in Normandy; manufactories of bleached cloth 
at Morlaix, Landennari, and Brest ; and manufactories of 
sail-cloth at Kernies, Nantes, and Vitre, in Brittany, great 
part of whose produce was exported to Holland and En- 
gland.* 

The llu'j'nonots also carried on large manufactories of pa- 
per in Auvergne and the Augouniois. In the latter jirovince 
they had no fewer than six hundred paper-mills, and the arti- 
cle they produced was the best of its kind in Europe. The 
mills at Ambert supplied the paper on which the choicest 
books which emanated from the presses of Paris, as well as 
Amsterdam and London, were then printed. Tlie oelebrated 
leather of Touraine, and the fine hats of Candebee, were 
most exclusively produced by the Protestant manu&ctiirers, 
who also snoceesftiUy carried on, at Sedan, the fabrication of 
artieles of iron and steel, wMch were exported abroad In 
large qoantities. 

Perhaps one reason wli;^ the Hagnenots were so snccessfhl 
in oondncting these great branches of industry consisted in 
the &ct that their time was much less broken in upon by 
saints* days and festival days, and that tbeir labor was thus 
mneb more continuous, and consequently more effective, than 
in the case of the Roman Catholic portion of the population.! 

their wool on hoives* buks to iJie tes-fihore, where T^ch vefltels were ready 

to receive it, attacking fiercely any one who ventured to interfere. 

* "Such was the extent of this manufacture," says Weiss {History of the 
French Protestant Refugees), ♦* that the English every year bought at Mftrlaix 
4,500,000 livres' worth of these cloths — a fact verified by the register of the 
duties they paid for the stamp on their exit from the kingdom." Indeed, 
the Englit»h were at that time among the largest purchasers of French man- 
ufactures of all kinds. The writer of a pempblct, entitled An Inquiry int» 
the Rfivenve, Credit, and Commrrre of France, in a Letter to a Member ofPar- 
iiament (I^ondon, 1742), says: " We formerly took from France to the value 
of £600,000 per annum in silks, velvets, and satins; £700,000 in linen, can- 
vas, and sjiil-cloth; £220,000 in heaver, d«"Tnir!i<5tor, and fielt batsj and 
400,(KH) reams of paper; besidta numerous other articles." 

t "The working year of the Protestants consisted of SIO days, because 
they dedicated to rpi n^f only thr fiftv two Sundays and a few solemn festi- 
vals, which gave to their industry the superiority of one sixth over that of the 
Cetbolicit whose workitig year was 200 days, becauM they devoted more 
tbao lOS to repose."— Wbus, Hirtory 4fftk» Fn^ek PMutanl E^/i^m, 27. 
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Besides this, however, the Protestants were almost of neces- 
sity men of stronger character; for they had to swim against 
the 8tre:im, and hold by their convictions in the face of oblo- 
quy, o| I itiun, and very often of active persecution. The 
butlerings they had endured for religion in the past, and per- 
haps the presentiment of lieavier trials in the future, made 
them Iialntually grave and solemn in their demeanor. Tlieir 
morals were severe as their piety was rigid. Their enemieti 
called them sour and fanatical, but no one called in question 
their honesty and integrity.* "If the Nismes mcrchants,^^ 
once wrote Baville, intendant of that*prOTine(\ -.uul one of the 
bittezeBt persecutors of the Protestants, "are bad CatholicSy 
at any rate they have not eeased to be very good tradem" 
Hie Hagaenot*8 word was as good as his bond, and to be 
"honest as a Hngnenot** passed into a proverb. This quali- 
ty of integrity — ^which is essential in the merchant who deals 
with foreigners whom he never 8eeft-HM> characterised the 
business transactions of the Huguenots, that the foreign trade 

♦ It is worthy of note, tliat while the Huguenots were stigmatized, in con- 
tempor&r; Koman Catbolic writings, as **lwretics>" ''atheiita," **blaspbem- 
en," **in(»isten vomited fbnb of hell,*' and the like, not a word ia to be 

found in them as to their morHlity and integrity of character. The j^ih-ncc 
of their enemiea on this head ia perhaps the uoet eloquent tes^uu^ in their 
favor. 

What the Puritan was in England, and the rovcnnntcr in Scotlund, that 
the Huguenot was in France ; and that the system of Calvin should have 
developed precisely the same kind of men in these three several countries, 
affords a rcmarka'ble illintnrtioii of the power of leligiotM tceining in Uie 

formation of character. 

The French I'rolcstants' Coufcij&ion of Faith, framed in I'tV,), was based 
on that of Geneva. Two sacraments only were recogri^cd — Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. Christ crucified was the centre of their faith, their car- 
dinal doctrines being jostification by faith and Christ the only mediator wilh 
the Father. 

Till Huguenot form of wonhip was simple, consisting in prayer and praise, 
followed by exhortation. The sermon was a principal feature in the French 
Proteetenc aervice, end their nunisten were cboeen principally becanw of 
their i!iry as preachers. 

Their chureb goverumeot resembled that of the Scotch Church, being based 
on popular election. Bach congregation was governed by tts ewUMtoifv or 
kirk'SesE^ion ; the conprepations elected deputies, lay and clerical, to repre- 
sent them in the provincial sjynod, and coUogue or provincial assembly ; and, 
finally, the whole congregatione of Fkanee were represented in like manner 
bf ddegntee in the J^putb N^ktmle, or Oeaeral Aawmblj* 

e 
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of the country fell nlinost entirely into their Iiands. The 
Elnglish and Dutch wire always found more ready to open a 
correspondence with them than with the lioman Catholic 
merchants, though religious affinity may possibly have had 
some inflaencc in determining the preference. And thos at 
Bordeaux, at Rooen, at Caen, at Metz, at Nismes, and the 
other great centres of oommeroe, the foreign business of 
France came to he almost entirely oonduoted by the Hague- 
not merchants. 

The enlightened mimster Colbert gave every encourage- 
ment to these valuable subjects. Entertaining the convio- 
tion that the strength of states consisted in the number, the 
iatelligt nce, and the industry of their eitisens, he labored in 
all ways to give effect to this idea. encouraged the 
French to extend their manufactures, and at tlie same time 
held out inducements to skilled foreign artisans to Si-^e in 
the kingdom and establish new branches of industry. The 
invitation was accepted, and considei iible inimbers of Dutch 
and Walloon Protestants came across the frontier and settled 
SIS cloth manuflicturers in the northern |»r(»vinces. Colbert 
was the friend, hu far as he dared to be, of the IIu^ik ixtts, 
whose industry he encouraL^ed, as the most ettective meaus 
of enriching France, and cnai»ling the nation to recover from 
the injuries inflicted upon it by the devastations and perse- 
cutions of the preceding century. With that object, he 
granted privileges, patents, monopolies, bounties, and honors, 
alter the old-fashioned method of protecting industry. Some 
of these expedients were more harassing than prudent One 
merchant, when consulted by Colbert as to the best means 
of encouraging commerce, answered curtly, ** Laisses ftire et 
laisses passer:" ''Let us alone and let our goods pass** — a 
piece of advice which was not then appreciated or followed. 

Colbert also applied himself to the improvement of the in- 
ternal communications of the country. TTith his active as- 
sistance and co-operation, Hiquet de Bonrepos was enabled 
to couslruct the magnificent canal of Languedoc, which con- 
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nected the Baj of Biscftj vitb the Meditemnean.* He Te> 
stored the old roads of the ooantiy and couBtructed new 
onea. He established free ports^ sent consols to the Levant, 
and secured a laige trade with the Mediteminean. He 
boaght Dunkirk and Mardyke from Charles IL of England, to 
the disgust of the English people. He ibnnded dock-yards 
at Brest, Tonlon, and Rochefort He created the French 
navy; and, instead of possessing only a few old ships lying 
rotting in harbors, in the coarse of thirty years France came 
to possess 1©0 vessels, of which 120 were ships of the line. 

Colbert, withal, was an honest man. His predecessor Maz- 
ariii had amassed a gigantic fortune, while Colbert died pos- 
sessed of a modest fortune, the fruits of long labor and rigid 
economy. His adTuiuijitration of the finances was admirable. 
When he assuTiied office, the state was overburdened by debt 
and Hi but bankrupt. Tlie public books were in an inextri- 
cable state of confusion. His first object was to get rid 
of the debt by an arbitrary ooni])osition, which was tanta- 
mount to an act of bankruptcy. He simplified the public 
accoontBi economized the collection of the taxes, cut off un- 
necessary expenditure, and reduced the direct taxation, plac- 
ing his chief dependence upon indirect taxes on articles of 
consumption. After thirty years* labor, ho succeeded in 
raising the revenue from thirty-two millions of livres to nine- 
ty-two millions net — one half only of the increase being due 
to additional taxation, the other half to better order and 
eocmomy in the collection. 

At the same time, Colbert was publie«pirited and genera 
ous. He encouraged literature and the arts, as well as agri- 
culture and commerce. He granted £160,000 in pensions to 
men of letters and science, among whom we find the names 
of the two ComeiUes, Molidre, Racine, Perrault, and MeaeraL 
Kor did he confine his liberality to the distinguished men of 
France, for he was equally liberal to foreigners who had set- 

* For nn ncconnt of this great work, and Colbert's part in it, see BriiKU^ 

and the Kurl^ Kinjinters, p. 301. 
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tied iu the country. Thus iluyghcns, the dbtinguisbed 
Datofa. natural philosopher, and Vossius, the geographer, 
were among hk lifit of pensioners. He granted £208,000 to 
the Gobeiias and other manufiustitrea in Pluns, Ix sides other 
donations to those in the prormoefl. He mnnifioently sup- 
ported the Paria Obsenratories, and oontribated to fbnnd the 
Aeademy ctf &Moi^»tionSy the Aeademy of Sciences, and the 
Academy of Piuntmg and Scttlptnte. In short, Colbert was 
one of the most enlightened, sagadons^ liberal, and honorable 
ministers who ever served a monarch or a nation. 

But behind the splendid ordonnanoes of Colbert there 
stood a superior power, the master of France himself— *^ the 
Most Christian King," Louis XIV. Richelieu and Mazarin 
had, by crnsliiiig all otlier powers in the state — nobles. Par- 
liament, and |)('()plo — prepared tlie way ior the reism of this 
most ubsoinh ;iih! inicontrollf'd of French inonarclis.* He 
was proud, ambitious, tiiii'l ot power, and believed himself to 
be the gn»atost of men. He would have every thing centre 
in the kind's majesty. At the death of Mazarin in HlOl, 
when his ministers asked to whom they were thencetbrward 
to address themselves, his reply was, " A moi." The well- 
known saying, " L'etat, c'est moi," belongs to him. And his 
people took bim at his word. They bowed down before him 
— rank, talent, and beauty — and vied with each other who 
ahonld bow the lowest 

While Colbert was striving to restore the finances of 
France by the peaceful development of its industry, the 
magnificent king, bis mind ftr above mercantile considerar 
tions, was bent on achieving glory by the conquest of adjom- 
ing territories. Thus, while the minister was, in 1668, en- 
gaged in laboriously organizing bis commercial system, Lotus 

• The enitnuncd absolutism and egotism of Louis XIV., M. Feuillet con- 
tends, w«ra at their seme from his earliest yean. In the public library at 
St. Peterslnirp. under ft fjlass cnsc. may be scon one of tlio copy-book!* in 
which he practiced writing wiicn a child. Instead of such maxims as Evil 
e«miraiinicatioM corropt ROod niamieia,**or ** Virtae is its wm reward," the 
< o| V sot for him was this: ** Les roia foaii tout ce qn'Us veulent."— £!d!ia. 
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wix>te to Charles H. with the air of an Alexander the Greats 

saying, " If the English are satisfied to be the merchants of 
the world, and leave me to conquer it, the matter can be easi- 
ly arranged : of the commerce of the globe, three parts to 
Ensrland, and one part to France."* Nor was this a mere 
M liitii of the king ; it wa8 the fixed idea of his life. 

Louis went to war with Spain. He overran Flanders, 
won victories, and France paid for the glorj in an increase 
of taxes. He next made war with IloUand. There wore 
more battles, and less glory, but the same inevitable taxes. 
War in Germany followed, during which there were the 
great sieges of Besan^on, Salin, and Dole; though this time 
there was no glory. Again Colbert was appealed to for 
money. But France had already been taxed almost to the 
utmost. The king told the minister in 1673 that he must 
find sixty millions of livres more; ^'if be did not, another 
WHiUd.^ Thus the war had become* a question mainly of 
money, and money Colbert must find. Forced loans were 
then bad recourse to, the taxes were increased, honors and 
places were sold, and the money was eventually raised. 

The extravagance of Louis Imew no bounds. Versailles 
was pulled down, and rebuilt at enormous cost Immense 
sums were lavished in carry mg out the designs of Vauban, 
and France was surrounded with a belt of three hundred fat- 
tresses. Various other spendthriit schemes were set on foot, 
until Lonis had accumulated a debt equal to £100,000,000 
sterling. Colbert at last succumbed, crushed in body and 
mhid. lie died in 1683, worn out with toil, mortified and 
heart-broken at the failure of all Ins plans. The people, en- 
raged at the taxes which oppressed tliem, laid the blame 
at tlie door of the minister; and his corpse was ljuiied at 
ni^dit, attended by a militai'y escort to protect it from the 
fury of the mob.f 

• MicNTT— A%oc. rfe la S'lm-s^. <l'F-^-p., iu., C,?>. 

t II ctait mort dc la ruiue ptibiiquu, luurt de ne pouroir ricn et d'avoir 
perdn ]*csp<raii«Q. On loi elierchftit dc querelas rioieitlw. Le roi lai ns 
prachait U dtfpense de Venaillei^ fail nudged Ini. II Ini eitidt LooToif, ces 
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Colbert did not live to witness the more disgraceful events 
which characterized the later part of the reign of Louis XIV. 
TIic w:ii> wluch that monarch wacred with Spain, Germany, 
and Hollaiid, for conquest and glory, vi'ere carried on against 
men with arms in their hands, capable of defending them- 
selves. But the wars which he waged against his own sub- 
jeotSr— the dragODDades and persecutions which preceded and 
followed the He vocation of the Edict of Nantes, of wiiich the 
victims were defenseless men, women, and children — were 
simply feiodous and. barbarous, and most ever attach the 
reputation of Lrfamons to the name of Lonia XiV., in history 
miscalled **The Great." 

One of the king*s first acts^ on assuming the supreme con- 
trol of affairs at the death of Mazarin, was significant of his 
fotore policy with regard to the Huguenots. Among the 
representatives of the various public bodies who came to 
tender him their congratulations, there appeared a deputa- 
tion of Protestant ministers, headed by their president Vig- 
uolcj but the king refused to receive them, and directed that 
thev should be ordered to leave Paris forthwith. Louis was 
not slow to follow uj) this intimation by measures of a more 
positi\ e kind, lur he had been carefully tuughl to hute Prot- 
estantism; and, now that he possessed unrestrained power, 
he flattered himself with the idea of comj>elini^' the Hugue- 
nots to abandon their convictions and adopt his own. His 
minister Lou vols wrote to the governors throughout the 
provinces that " his mi^esty will not suffer any person in his 
kingdom but those who are of hia religion;'' and orders were 
shortly after issued l\hx Protestantism must cease to exists 
and that the Huguenots must every where conform to the 
royal will 

traraux de roa<jonncric ct dea tranchccs fails pour ri n j ar le ^oldat, Ic pay- 
nn, comine li les travaux d'art d'un palais ^laient muiuo chose. II Tacheva 
en le qoerillant tnr le prix de la grille de Venaillei. Colbert rentra, s'alita, 
ne «e leva pas. . . L'inimfnso mal^dicfinn sous IikjhcIIc! il inonmit, 
le tronbla k son lit dc mort. L'n lettre du roi lui rintf et it ne voulat pas la 
lire : " Si j'avais fait pour Diea, " dit il, " ce quo j'ai fait poor cet honme, je 
iierais sQr d'etre Kanve. r-t jo Qo fab paa oil je rait • • . — Miorrlbt— 
£mm XIV., p. 276-282. 
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A series of edkts was accordingly pnUislied with the ob- 
ject of carryiDg the king's pnrposes into efibct. The con^ 
ences of the Ftotestants were declared to be suppressed. 
Thongh worship was stUl permitted in their chnrehes, the 
singing of psabns in private dwellings was declared to be 
forbidden. Spies were sent among them, to report the terms 
on which the Hngnenot pastors spoke of the Roman Catho> 
lie religion, and if any fault conld be fonnd with them, they 
were cited before the tribunals for blasphemy. The priests 
were authorized to enter the chambers of sick Protestants, 
and entreat them whether thev would be cotiverted oi- die in 
their heresy. Protestant children were invited to dcehire 
themselves against the religion of their parents. Boys of 
fourteen nnd girls of twelve years old might, on embracing 
Roman Cntholicifm, become entianchised and entirely free 
from parental control. In that cas<» the parents were further 
required to place and maintain their children in .my Roman 
Catholic school into which they might wish to go.* 

The Hngnenots were again debarred from holding public 
offices, though a few, such as Marshal Turcime and Admiral 
Duquesnc, who were Protestants, broke through this barrier 
by the splendor of their services to the state. In some prov- 
inces, the exclusion was so severe that a profession of the 
Roman Catholic faith was reqnired from simple artisans— 
shoemakers, carpenters, and the like — before they were per* 
mitted to labor at their callings.f 

Colbert, while he lived, endeavored to restrain the king, 
and to abate these intolerable persecutions, which dogged 
the Huguenots at every step. He coiltinued to employ them 

• Ordinance of 24th March, 1661. 

t A ludicrous instance of this occurred at Paris, w}iere the corporation of 
Uuiadresses laid a remonstrance before the council that their community^ 
having been iiwtitated by St. Loute, oovtd not admit horetics, and this rec- 
lamation gravely o rt'rme(! by a decree of the 21'.t of August, 1666. 
The corporation neverthelehs nutoriouily contained xnnuy nbiinduned women, 
but the ortbodoac lanndmiee were more dittreflMfl bv heresy than by profli- 
Racy.— Dr FKiACK—EUtonf 9/ the Protutattt* of /'Vxmee, j». 296->IV«ulL, 
London, 185a. 
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in the departments of finance, finding no Ijonester nor abler 
servants. He nUo encouraged the merchants and manufac- 
turers to persevere in their industrial oj)eration8, wliit h he 
regarded as essential to the prosperity and wen-lM in^ uf tlie 
kingdom. He took the opportunity of cautioning the king 
lest the measures he was enforcing miglit tend, if carried out, 
to the impoverisliment of France and the aggrandizement of ' 
her riTal& "I am sorry to say it," said he to Louis, *HhAt 
too many of your majesty's subjects are already among your 
neighbors as footmen and valets for their daily bread ; many 
of the artisans, too, are fled from the severity of yonr collect- 
ors; they arc at this time improving the manufactures of 
yonr enemies." But all Colbert's expostulations were in 
vain; the Jesuits were stronger than he was, and the king 
was in their hands; besides, Colbert's power was on the de- 
cline, and he, too, had to succumb to the will of his royal 
master, who would not relieve even the highest genius 
from that absolute submission which he required from hb 
conrtien. 

In 1666 the queen-mother died, leaving to her son, as her 
last bequest, that he should suppress and exterminate heresy 
within his dominions. The king knew that he had often 

grieved his royal mother by his notorious licentiousness, and 
he was now ready to atone for tlie wickedness of his past life 
by obeying her wishes. The Dishoi) of Meaux exhorted him 
to press on in the path his sainted mother had pointed out to 
him. "Oh kings I" said he, "exercise your power boldly, for 
it is divine — ye are gods !" Louis was not slack in obeying 
the injunction, which so completely fell in with his own ideas 
of royal omnipotence. 

Tlie Huguenots had already taken alarm at tlie renewal 
of the persecution, and such of them as could readily dis- 
pose of their property and goods were beginning to leave 
the kingdom in considerable numbers for the purpose of cs- 
tablishing themselves in foreign countries. To prevent tliis, 
the king issued an edict forbidding French sul]Qects from 
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proceeding abroad witlioai express pemuBsion, nader pen- 
alty of coDfiflcation of their goods and property. This was 
followed by a succession of severe measures for tbe omver- 
sion or extirpation of snch of the Protestants— in numbers 

about a million and a half — as had not by this time con- 
trived to make their escape from the kingdom. The kidnap- 
ping of Protestant children was actively set on foot by the 
agents of the luunan Catholic priests, and their parents were 
sul'jeotcd to heavy penalties if they ventured to complain. 
Orders were issued to pull <lown the Protestant places of 
worfbi]), and as many as eighty were shortly destroyed in 
one diocese, 

Tlic Huguenots oftered no resistance. All that they did 
was to meet together and pray that the king's heart might 
yet be softened toward them. Blow upon blow followed. 
Protestants were forbidden to print books without the au- 
thority of magistrates of the Romish communion. Protest- 
ant teachers were interdicted from teaching children any 
thing more than reading, writing, and arithmetic Such pas- 
tors as held meetings amid the ruins of the churches which 
had been pulled down were condenmed to do penance with 
a rope round their neck, after which they were to be banish- 
ed the kingdom. Protestants were only allowed to bury 
their, dead at daybreak or at nightfall. Tliey were prohib- 
ited from singing psalms on hind or on water, in workshops 
or in dwellings. If a priestly procession passed one of thehr 
churches while the psalms were being sung, they must stop 
instantly on pain of the £ne or imprisonment of the officia- 
ting minister. 

In short, from the pettiest annoyance to tlie most exasper- 
ating cruelty, nothing was wanting on the part of the "Most 
Christian King" and liis abettors. Their intention probably 
was to exasperate the Huguenots into open resistance, with 
the object of finding a pretext for a second mapsacro of St. 
Bartholomew. But the Huguenots would not hp exasper- 
ated, Tliey bore their trials bravely and patiently, hoping 
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and j)raying that the king's licart would v<'t tvlont, and that 
they might still be permitted to worship God according to 
conscience. 

All tht'ir patience and roiii<rnation were however in vain, 
and from day to day tlie jx rsecution became more oppressive 
and intolerable. In the intervals of his scandalous amours 
the king held conferences with his spiritual directors, to 
whom he ^as from time to time driven by bilious disease 
and the fear of death. He forsook IVfadame de la Valliere 
for Madame de Montespan, and Madame dc Montespan for 
3fadame de Maintenon, ever and anon taking counsel with 
hia Jesuit coDfeflfior,P6re La Chaise. Madame de Maintenon 
was the instrument of the latter, aod between the two the 
"convexaion''of the king was believed to be imminent. In 
hia Tecnrring attacka of iUness his conscience becao^ increaa- 
ingiy nneaay; confessor and mistress co-operated in turning 
his moroseness to account ; and it was observed that every 
royal attack of bile was followed by some new edict of per- 
secution against the Huguenots. . 

Madame de Maintenon, the last &vorite, was the widow 
of Soarron, the deformed wit and scoffer. She belonged to 
the celebrated Huguenot fiunily of I)*Aubigny,her grandfii- 
ther having been one of the most devoted followers of Hen- 
ry rV. Her father led a profligate life, hut she herself was 
brouglit up in the family l;iith. A Koman Catholic relative, 
however, acting on the authority conferred by the royal edict 
of abducting Protestant children, had the girl forcibly con- 
veyed to the* convent ofXJrsulines at Niort, from which she 
was transferred to the ITrsuline?* at Paris, where, aOer some 
resistance, she nl jiired her faith and became a lJuman Catho- 
lic, Slic left the convent to entt^r tlie Avorld tbnniirli Scar- 
rou's door. When the witty crip])le married her, he said 
" his bride had brought with her an annual income of four 
louis, two large and very mischievous eyes, a fine bust, an ex- 
quisite pair of hands, and a large amonnt of wit" 

Scarron*8 house was the resort of the gayest and loosest as 
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well as the most accomplished persons of tlie lime, aud there 
liis youriL? wife acquired that knovvkUgu ui' the world, and 
conversational accomplishment, and probably social ambi- 
tion, which she afterward turned so ailfnlly and unserupu- 
loubiy to account. One of her intimate friends was the no- 
torious Ninon de VEneios, and it is not improbable that the 
sight of that woman, courted by the fashionable world after 
thirty years of ])oli8hcd profligacy, exercised a powerful iii- 
flncnce on the subsequent career of Madame Soarron. 

At ScaiTOii*B death, bia yoting widow succeeded in ob- 
taining the post of goveraesa to the children of Madame de 
Montespan, the king's then muitress, whom she speedily su- 
perseded. She secured a footing in the long's duunber, to 
the exclusion of the queen, vho was dying by inches,*'* and 
by her adipitnesa, tact, and pretended devotion, she oontriTed 
to exercise an extraordinary influence over Louis — so much 
so that at length even the priests could only obtam access 
to him through her. She undertook to assist them in effect- 
ing his ''oonyersion," and labored at the work four hours a 
day, reporting progress from time to time to Pdre la Chuse, 
his confessor. She early discovered the king's rooted liatred 
toward the Huguenots, and conformed hei-self to it accord- 
ingly, increasing her influence over him by aiilnUy lamiiug 
the flames of his fury against her quondam co-religionists ; 
and fiercer and fiercer edicts were issued against them in 
quick Rucees>iua. 

Before the extremest measures were liowever resorted to, 
an attempt was made to buy over the Protestarfts wholesale. 
The king consecrated to this traffic one third of the revenue 
of the benefices which fell to the crown during the period of 
their vacancy, and the fund became very large through the 
benefices being puiposely left vacant. A ^ converted" Hu- 

• Le roi laa la reine, comme Colbort, sans s'cn aperceroir EHe 

monrut (30 juillet, 1683). Madame de >raintenon In ({uittuit expire M 
flortait de la chambre, lorsqae M. de In KochefDucuiild la prit par \m brat, 
lai dit : Le rm a beioio de toos." Et ii la poussa chez le roi. A rinatant 
tow U deux paitifeiit poor Saiat-Cloiid.— Hiohblit, S78»4. 
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gaenot named Pc lis«ion was employed to administer the fund, 
and he published long lists of " conversions" in the GazettCy 
bat he concealed the fact that the takers of hia bribes be- 
longed to the dregs of the people. At length many were 
detected imdefgomg conversion" sevenil times over, upon 
which a prockunation was pnblished that persons fbnnd guil- 
ty of this oflfense would have their goods and property for- 
feited, and be sentenced to perpetual banisluaentk 

Ihe great body of the Huguenots remaining immoTable 
and refusing to be converted, it was found necessary to re- 
sort to more violent measures They were next attacked in 
their tenderest place — ^through their affections. Children of 
seven years old were empowered to leave their parents and 
become converted ; and many were forcibly abducted from 
their homes, and iiiiinured in coDvent-i)ris()iis for education in 
the Komish fuitli at the expense of tboit jiarents. Another 
exquisite stroke of cruelty followed. While Huguenots as 
conformed wore declared to he exempt from supplying quar- 
ters for the .soldiery, th^' obstinate and unccmverted were or- 
dered to have an extra number quartered on them. Louvoiss 
wrote to Marillac, intendnnt ofPoitou, in March, lOS'l, that lie 
was about to send a regiment of horse into that provmec. 
" His majesty," he feaid, " has heard with much joy of the 
great number of persons who continue to be converted in 
your department He wishes you to persist in your endeav- 
ors, and desires that the greater number of horsemen and 
officers should be billeted upon the Protestants. If, accord- 
ing to a just distribution, ten would be quartered upon the 
members of the Reformed religion, you may order them to 
accommodate twenty.*** The opposition of Colbert for a 
time delayed the execution of this project, but not for long. 
It was the first attempt at the dragonnades. 

Two years later, in 1683, the year of Colbert's death, the 
military executions began. Pity, terror, and anguish had by 
turns agitated the minds of the Protestants, until at length 

K 
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they were reduced to a state almost of despair. Life was 
made almost intolerable to them. All careers were elosed 
against them, and Protestants of the working class were un- 
der the necessity of abjurins: or starving. The mob, observ- 
ing that the Protestants were no longer \^ iiliin the pale of 
the law, took the opportunity of wreaking all manner of out- 
rages on them. They broke into their churchei?, tore up the 
benche?!, and, placing the Bibles and hymn-books in a pile, 
set the whole on fire ; the authorities usually setting their 
sanction on the proceedings of the rioters by banishiiig the 
burned-out ministers, and interdicting the further celebration 
of worship in the destroyed churches. 
. The Huguenots of Dauphiny were at last stung into a 
show of resistance, and furnished the king with the pretext 
which he wanted for ordering a general slaughter of those 
of his subjects who would not be converted'* to his religion. 
A large congregation of Huguenots assembled one day amid 
the ruins of a wrecked church to celebrate worship and pray 
for the king. The Roman Catholics thereupon raised the 
alarm that this meeting was held for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a rebellion. The spark thus kindled in Dauphiny burst 
into flame in the Viveiais and even in Languedoc, and troops 
were brought from all quarters to crash the apprehended 
outbreak. Meanwhile the Huguenots continued to hold 
their religious meetings, and a number of them were found 
one (lay assembled outside Bordeaux, where they had met to 
pray. Tliere the dragoons fell upon them, cutting down 
hundreds, and dispersing the rest. "It was a mere butch- 
cry," says Rulhi^^cs, " without the show of a combat." Sev- 
eral were apprehended and otTered pardon if they would ab- 
jure; but they refused, and were hanged. 

Noailles, then governor, selz^'d the op}>ortunity of advanc- 
ing himself in the royal ta\ or V)y f>rdering a general massacre. 
He obeyed to the letter the cruel orders of Louvois, the 
king's minister, who prescribed desolation. Cruelty raged 
for a time uncontrolled from Grenoble to Bordeaux. There 
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were nuMsacres in tbe YiTerats and massaorea in the Ciren- 
ne& An entire anny bad eonverged on NiBmes, and there 
waa flo horrible a dragonnade that the city was conTerted" 
in twenty-fbnr hours. Koailles wrote to the king that there 
had indeed been some slight disorder, bat that every thing 
had been conducted with great judgment and discipline, and 
he promined with his head that before the next 2oi\i of No- 
vember there would be no more Huguenots in LancTuedoc* 

Like cmelties followed all over France. More Protestant 
churches were pulled down, and the property that belonged 
to them was confiscated for the benefit of the Roman Catho- 
lic hospitals. Many of the Huguenot land-o\vii< rs had al- 
ready left tlie kingdom, and others were preparinii; to follow 
them. But this did not suit the views of the monarch and 
his advisers; and the ordinances were ordered to be put in 
force which interdicted emigration, with the addition of con- 
demnation to the galleys for life of heads of families found 
attempting to escape, and a fine of three thousand, livres 
against any person found encouraging or assist ing them. By 
the same ordinance all contracts for the sales of property 
made by the Reformed one year before the date of their em- 
igration were declared nullified. The consequence was that 
many landed estates were aeiaed and sold, of which Madame 
de Maintenon, the king's mistress^ artfully improved the op- 
poi^unity. Writing to her brother, fi>r whom she had ob- 
tamed from the king a gratuity of 600,000 francs, she said: 
*'Ibeg of you carefully to use the money you are about to 
receive. Estates in Poitou may be got fbr nothing; the des> 
olation of the Huguenots will drive them to sell more. Ton 
may easily acquire extensive possessions in Poitou.'** 

Thus were the poor Huguenots trodden under foot — ^per^ 
secuted, maltreated, fined, flogored, hanged, or sabred ; never- 
theless, many of tliose who survived still remained faithful. 
Toward the end of 1684 a painiul incident occurred at Maren- 

♦ Memoires cfe Noaillea, If) ; Micbblet— Zotiit XJV,^ 275-6. 
t Db fKUCB-'Book iiL, chap, xr., p. 817. 
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nes, in Saintonge, where the Reformed religioa extensively 
prevailed, notwithstanding the ferocity of the persecution. 
The cliurcli there comprised from 13,000 to 14,000 porsous ; 
but on the pretense tliat some children of the new converts 
to Romanism had been permitted to enter the building (a 
crime in the eye of the law), the congregation was ordered, 
late one Saturday evening, to be suppressed. On the Sunday 
mommg a large number of worshipeis appeared at the church 
doors, Rorac of whom had come from a great distance — ^tbeir 
own churches being already closed or pulled down — and 
among them vere twenty*three infants brought for baptism. 
It was winter ; the cold was intense ; and no shelter being 
permitted within the closed ohnrch, the poor things were 
mostly frozen to death on their mothers* bosoms. Loud sob- 
bing and wailing rose from the crowd; all wept, eveathe 
men ; but they found consolation in prayer, and resolved, in 
this their darkest hoar, to be faithful to the end, even mto 
death. , 

A huge body of troops lay encamped in Beam in the early 
part of 1685, to watch the movements of the Spanish army ; 
but a truce having been agreed upon, the Marquis de Lon- 
vois resolved to employ his regiment in converting the Hu- 
guenots of the surrounding districts after the methods adopt- 
ed by Noailles at Nismes. Some hundreds of Bearue.se I*rot- 
estants havbig been driven by force into a church where the 
Bishop of I.escar officiated, the doors were closed, and the 
|)oor people conipeiled to kneel dowu and receive tlie bish- 
op's ai)solution at the point of the sword. To escape their 
tonnentors, the Kefornied fled into the woods, the wilder- 
nesses, and the caverns oftlie Pyrenees. They were pursued 
like wild beasts, brought back to their dwellings by force, 
and compelled to board and lodge their persecutors. The 
dmiroons entered the houses with drawn swords, shoutmg 
"Kill, kill, or become Catholics." The scenes of bmtal out- 
rage which occurred during these dragonnades can not be 
described. These soldiers were among the roughest, loosest, 
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cruelest of men.* They suspended their victimat with ropes, 
blowing tobaoco-smoke into their nostrils and months, and 
practicing upon them a hundred other nameless cineltSefl, 
until they redaoed their hosts to a condition of not knowing 
what they did, and of promising every thing to rid them- 
selves of their tonn«ntor8.f No wonder that the oonatancy 
of the Beamese at length yielded to the prolonged rigor of 
these torments, and that they hastened to the priests in 
crowds to abjure thor religion. 

The success of the dragonnades In enforcing conversion in 
Beam encouraged the king to employ the same means else* 
where, and in the course Off £rar months, Languedoc, Gnienne, 
Saintonge, Poitou, Tiverais, Dauphiny, Oevennes, Provence, 
and G«x were scoured by the new missionaries of the Church. 
Neither age nor i>ex was sj)arL><l. The men who refused to 
be converted were throw u iiito dungeons, and the women 
were iniimiretl in prison-convents. IjOUVois thus reported 
the results of his operations, in September, 1685: "Sixty 
tiiouband couversioud huvc been made in the district of Bo]> 

* Michelet says the word gi\'en to them by their commander, Luxembourg, 
when in irollund. was, "Amusez vous. eniantH! pillez et violei!" and he 
addi> tlic fuliowiug de^ri|>tiuu of " M. le dragon :" " Ko«s^ par I'officier, il le 
vendit au ]>ayaaii. Vni singe, il aimalt a mal fidn, et pins mal que le^au- 
tTe?5 ; ( \'tait son amour-propre. II dtait mvi detrc eraint, vriuit, cassait. bat- 
tail, lenjiit k ce qu'on dil. Le dragon c'est le diuble k quatre." — Louis XI V. 
el h Rii'ocatien tie tEdit de'Nmt€Mf p. 80i-i>. Such were the soldiery who 
].mreeded to pers^ute the men, women, and children of the pro^ inre of 
Jieam ; and eyery torture which they could inflict without Iciiiing them out- 
right, they inflicted on the HngonnMs. 

t Elie IJenoit, in his Ilixfin-i/ of t},i KtVu f of A-'v'^t. fills jtripp nfrr r page 
with deachptions of the cruelties perpetrated by the dragoous ou the poor liu- 
gnenott. In one pneaage he mye : "The henemen fititened eraosee to the 
month of their munquctoon^ to compel the people to kiss them by fort e, and 
when they met with any reaiatance, they tbruat their crosaee into the &ce and 
sionuch of theb unhappy Tiethni. Tnej ipaied children m little m p«mns 
of more advanced age, and. without the slightest regard f i tlioir ycjirs. fhey 
loaded them with blows with the flat of tbcdr swords, or with the butt-end of 
* their ninf(r|uetoon>i ; Mid sneh was thdr violence, that many were made crip- 
ples for life. These infamous wretches took a plen«:ure in maltreating wom- 
en. They beat them with whips ; they struck them on the face with canes 
in order to disfigure them ; they dragged tliem by their hair in the mud and 
over the stones. Sometimes the soldiers, meeting laborers on the road, or 
with tlioir ijn t«i. <!rove them tn the Roman Catliclif <'!nircheS| pricking theufc 
like cattle y^ixli tiiuir »purb tu im^tun their uuwiiiiug luuxch." 
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deaux, and twenty thousand in that of Montauban. So rapid 
is the })iogri'Ss, that bt'l'ore the end of tlie month ten thousand 
Protefitants will not be left in the district of Bordeaux, where 
there were one hundred and fifty thousand on the 15th of last 
month." Noailles wrote to a similar effect from Kisnies: 
"Tlie most inliuential jieople," said he, "abjured in the church 
the day following my arrival. Tliere was a slackening after- 
ward, but matters soon assumed a proper phape witli the help 
of some billetings on the dwellings of the most obstinate." 

In the mean time, while these forced conversions of the 
Hngnenots were being made by the dragoons of De Louvois 
and De Noailles, ^fadame de Main tenon continued to labor at 
the conversion of the king himself She was materially as- 
BiBted by her royal paramour^s bad digestion, and by the 
qnahna of conscience which from time to time beset him at 
the disBolateness of his past life. Every twinge of pain, every 
fit of colic, every prick of conscience, was succeeded by new 
resolutions to extirpate hereiiy. Penance must be done for 
his incontinence, but not by himself It was the virtuous 
Huguenots that must suffer vicariously for him; and, by pun- 
ishing them, be flattered hunself that he was expiating his 
OMm sins. ''It was not only his amours which deserve cen- 
sure,*' says Sismondi,** although the scandal of their public- 
ity, the dignities to which he raised t^e children of his adul- 
tery, and the constant humiliation to which he subjected his 
wife, add greatly to his otfense against jtublic morality. . . 
He acknowledged in ids judgments, and iu his rigor toward 
hit* people, no rule but his o%vn will At the very moment 
that his subjeets were dying of famine, he retrenched noihincr 
from his- }>rodigalities. Those who boasted ofhavinLj eon- 
verted him had n( vn represented to him more than two du- 
ties — that of renouncini; his incontinence, and tliat of extir> 
pating heresy in Ids dominions."* 

The tierce of Louis's " conversion" went on. In August, 
1684, Madame do Maintenon wrote thus: "The king is prc- 
* Db 8tsiiom>i'^.flM(Mr« d» fhrncBf t. nr., p. 461. 
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pared to do every thin^ that shall be judged useful for the 
welfare of religion ; tliis ujidci lukiiig will cover him with 
glory hefore Ood and inau!" Tlie dragonuades were tlien in 
full career throughout the southern j>rovincefl, and a long 
wail of anguish was rising from the pertjecuted all over 
France. In 1085 the king's sufferings fncreascd, and his con- 
version becarae imminent. His miserable body was already 
beginning to decay; but he was willing to make a sacriliee 
to God of what the devil had left of it. Not only did he lose 
his teeth, but caries in the jaw-bone developed itself; and 
when he drank the liquid passed through his nostrils.* lu 
this shocking state Madame de Maintenou became his nurse. 

The Jesuits now obtained all that they wanted. They 
made a compact with Madame by which she was to advise 
the long to reyoke the Edict of Kaotes, while they were to 
consent to her marriage with him. P^re la Chaise^ his con- 
fessor, advised a private marriage, and the ceremony was per- 
formed at yersailles by the archbishop of Paris, in the pres^ 
ence of the confessor and two more witnesses. The precise 
date of the transaction is not known ; but it is surmised that 
the edict was revoked one day, and the marriage took place 
the next.f 

The Act of Revocation was published on tlie 22d of Octo- 
ber, 1685. It was the death-knell of the Huguenots. 

* Michdet citM u hit authority fur tbu ■tatemcnt JoiirM/if& duIMk' 
eiM, 1686. 

f Bfadame cKt (Jlf«ittoAvt, ii., 108) que le marriage ent lien demx ms aprh 

la vtort de la rcine. done dans les dcrniers mob de 1685. M.de Noailles (ii., 
121)<5tablit la roSme date. Four le joarpr^is, on Tignore. On doit con< 
jactnrer qa*il ent Hen apr^ Itt jonr de la Kevoeation d€elar^ a la fin d'Oc- 

tobre, CO jour oii lo roi tint ptirole, accorda I'acte qu'ellc avait conscnti, et oil 
elle fut ainsi engages sans retonr. — Michelki — L<»ds XIV. et la Evoca- 
tion, ZOO. 
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BXNXWBD FUOBT OF TBB HUOlTSlIOra. 

wu th6 rejoicing of the J esuits on the ReToc&ticm 
of the Edict of Nantes. Rome .sprang uj) witli a sliout of joy 
to celc'bnite the event. Te Deums were sung, j)roeessioiis 
went from Hhrinc to shrine, and the Pope sent a brief to 
Louis conveying to hini tlie congratulations and praises of 
the Komi»h Church. l*ublic thanksj^ivings were held at 
Paris, in which the people eagerly took part, thus making 
themselves accomplices in iho proscription ))y the king of 
their fellow-subjects. The provost and sherifl's iiad a statue 
of Louis erected at the Hotel de Ville, bearing the inscription 
JAiduvico Magno^ mctoriperpetno^ ecclesia ac regum, dignitatis 
asaertori* Les cner was employed to paint the subject for the 
gallery at Versailles, and medals were struck to commemo* 
rate the extinction of Protestantism in Fnmca 

Hie Roman Catholic clergy- were almost beside tbemselves 
with joy. The eloquent Bossuet was especially ferrent in 
his praises of the monarch : Touched by so many marvel^" 
said he (15th of January, 1686),** let us expand our hearts in 
praise of the piety of the Qreat Louis. Let our acclamations 
ascend to heaven, and let us say to this new Constantine, this 
new Hieodosius, what the six hundred and thirty fhthers said 
in the Council of Chaloedon, * Yon have strengthened the 
&ith, you have exterminated the heretics : King of Heaven, 
preserve the king of earth.'" Massilluu ;il>u indulged in a 
like strain of exultation : " Tlie profane temples," said he, " are 
destroyed, the ]Mi[juts of seduction are cast down, the proph- 
ets of falseiiood are torn from their flocks. At the first blow 
dealt to it by Louis, heresy falls, disappears, and is reduced 

* The statue was pulled domi in 1792, and cast into CMincn which thun- 
dered at Valm J. 
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either to hide itself in the obscurity whence it issued, or to 
cross the fse.is, and to bear with it into Ibreign lands its ialse 
gods, its bitteroess, aud its rage." 

Let OS now aee what the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
involved. The demolition of ail the remaining Protestant 
temples tbionghout France, and the entire proscription of - 
the Protestant religion; the prohibition of even private wor> 
ship under penalty of coniisoation of body and property ; 
the Iwnishment of all Fh)teBtant pastors from France witUn 
fifteen days; the dosing of all Protestant schools; the pro- 
hibition of parents to instmct their children in the Ph>test- 
ant fiutfa; the ii^onction upon. them, nnder a penalty of five 
hondred tivres in each case, to have their children baptiied 
by the parish priest, and brought up in the Roman Catholic 
religion; the eonfiscatimi of the property and goods of all 
Protestant refugees who failed to return to France within 
lour months; the penalty of the gulleys tor lile to all men, 
and ol iiiii)] isonraent for lile to all women, detected iu the 
act of attempting to escape from France. 

Sueli were a few of the cruel, dastardly, and inhnmati pro- 
visions of the Edict of Revocation. Such were the marvels 
of the piety of the Great Louis, which were so eloquently eu- 
logized by liossuet and Massillon. The Edict of Revocation 
was a proclamation of war by the armed against the un- 
armed — a war against peaceable men, women, and children 
— a war against property, against fiunily, against society, 
against public mondity, and, more than all, against the rights 
of conscience. 

The military jacquerie at once began. Hie very day on 
which the Edict of Revocation was registered, steps were 
taken to destroy the great Fhitestant church at Charenton, 
near Paris. It had been the work of the celebrated architect 
Debrosses, and was capable of containing 1 4,000 persona In 
five days it was leveled with the ground. The great temple 
of Qaevilly,near Ronen, of nearly equal size, in which the cel- 
ebrated minister Jacques Basnage preached, was in like man- 
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ner demolished. At Tours, at Kigmes, at Montauban, and all 
over France, the same scenes were enacted, the mob ei^rly 
joining in the work of demolition with levers and pickaxes. 
Mght hundred Protestant churches were thus thrown down 
in a few weeks. 

The provisions of the Edict of Reyocation were rigorously 
put in force, and they were succeeded by numerous others of 
like spirit Thus Protestants were commanded to employ 
only Roman Catholic servants, under penalty of a fine of 
1000 livrcs, while Protestant servants were forbidden to serve 
either Protest :int or lioman Catholic employers. If any men- 
servants were detected violating thia law, tliey were to be 
sent to the galleys; whereas women-servants were to be 
flogged and branded with a Jleur-d^-lis — the emblazonment 
of the "Most Christian King." Protestant pastors found 
lurking in Franee after the expiry of tlie fifteen days were 
to be condemned to death ; and any of the king's subjects 
found giving harbor to the pastors were to Ije condemned — 
the men to be galley-slaves, the women to imprisonment for 
life. The reward of 5500 livres was offered for the appre- 
hension of any Protestant pastor. 

The Huguenots were not even permitted to die in peace, 
but were pursued to death's door and into the grave itselfl 
They w^ere forbidden to solicit the offices of those of their 
own faith, and were required to confess and receive unction 
firom the priests, on penalty of having their bodies when dead 
removed from their dwelling by the common hangman and 
flung into the public sewer.* In the event of the sick Ph»t- 

* The body of the distiDgiiished M.do Cheiievix was subjected to this brn- 
tal indignity. He was a n^nttcman illtistrii)u.s for hin learning and jiioty. and 
bad been councilor to the icing in tiie coiut^ of Metz. In 1(>H(i be fell dan- 
geroosly ill, when the cnnit« of the parish, forcing himself into hi« presence, 
imijortunc'! him to confess, when he re})lied thiif he iI-n lim 1 to rnnfcss to 
anj but (JuU, who alone could forgive hin sins. The urclibinhup next visited 
him, urging him to commnnicete before he died, at the aame tiim informfatg 
him of the penaltiett <1(^< t oed hy the king njr-iinst •such a** died without re<'eiv- 
ing the sacrameut. lie refused, declaring that he would never communicate 
after the popish manner. At liis death, shortlj after, orders were i^en that 
hi>» hody should be removed hv the executioner; and his corpse was aceorrl 
ingl^ taken, dragged away on a hurdle, and out upon a dunghilL About 
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estant recovering, after having rejected the viaticum, he was 
to be condemned to perpetual confinement at the galleys, or 
imprisonment for liie, with confiscation of all his property. \ 
Such were the measures l>y w hich the Great Louis sought to 
win b:ick errini' souls to Komc. 

Crushed, tormented, and pi isecuted by these terrible en- 
actments, the Huguenots felt that life in France had become 
almost intolerable. It is true there was one alternative — 
conversion. But Louis XIV., with all his power, could not 
prevail against the impenetrable rampart of conscience, and 
a large proportion of the Hagnenots persistently refused to 
be converted. They would not act Uie terrible lie to God, 
and seek their personal safety at the price of hypocrisy. 
They wonld not become Roman Catholics; they woald rather 
die. There was only one other means of relief— flight from 
France. Tet it was a frightftil altematire, to tear themselTea 
from the country they loved, from friends and relatives, from 
the homes of their youth and the graves of their kindred, and 
fly — ^they knew not whither. The thought of self'banishment 
was so agonizing that many hesitated long and prepared to 
endure much before taking the irrevocable step; and many 
more prepared to suffer death rather than leave their country 
and their home. 

Indeed, to tiy in any direction became increasingly difficult 
from day to day. The frontiers were strongly patroled by 
troops and gensdarmes ; the coast was closely watched by an 

four hundred of his friends, of whom the greater number were women, pro- 
cec'ded tliither by iiiKht to fetch the hoiJy nway. They wrapped it in linen; 
four men bore it aloft uu their ithoulders, aud they buried it in a garden. 
While the corpm was being let down into the grave, the moamiiig asBembly 
sang tlie 7!)th Psalm, beginning, " Save mc, O God, for the waters nrc rnmc 
into my souU" The brother of M. de Chenenx was a Protestant pastor, who 
wm forced to flr at the Revocation, and took refage in England. His oon 
WA< a di<riii;^ii4ied officer in the British army, and his grandson \va«i made 
bishop of Killaloe in 1 745, and afterward of Waterfbrd and Lismore. The 
present Andibishop of DnbUn, Richtfd Chenevix IVencbfis his great grand* 
son by tlu^ mother's side, l>ein>^ also descended, by the fiither's side, from 
another iiuguenot fiuniij, the Trenches or Do hi Tranchtti, of whom ttte Earl 
of Qancarty is the head, who enugrated from £^oe and settled in England 
diortty afker the massacre of St.BardioloDie«r. 
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rmned coast-guard; while ships of war cruif^ed at sea to id- 
tcrcc'pt and search outward-bound vessels. The law was 

i strictly enforced against all {)crsons taken in the act of flight. 

Under the original edict, detected iiigitives were to be coo- 

^ demned to the galleys for life, while their denouncers were 

to be rewarded with half their goods. But this punishment 
was not considered sufficiently severe ; and, on the 7th of 
May, 1686, the king issued another edicts proclaiming that 
any captured fugitives, as well as any person found acting as 
their guide, would be condemned to death. 

But ev^ these terrible penalties were not sufficient to pre- 
vent the flight of the Huguenots. Many of the more distin- 
guished literary and scientific men of France had already es- 
caped into other countries. When the Ph>testattt TJniversity 
of Sedan was arbitrsrily closed by the king in 1681, Jurieu, 
Professor of Hebrew and Theolo^, and Bayle, Professor of 
Philosophy, fled into Holland and obtained asylum tbete 
The magistrates of Rotterdam expressly founded a new col- 
lege for education, in which the fugitives were both appoint- 
ed to professorships, lluyglieos also, the distinguished as- 
tronomer and mailieniatician, who had been induced by Col- 
i»ert to settle iu Paris, made haste to take refuge in Holland. 
Though not much of a Protestant, and indeed not mucli ot a 
Christian, iluygliens would not be a hypocrite, and he re- 
nounced all honors and emoluments rather than oonibrm to 
an institution and system which be detested. 

Amid tlic mi neral proscription, a fow distinguished excep- 
tions were made by tho kinji, who granted permission to 
several laymen, in return for past public services, to leave the 
kingdom and settle abroad. Among these were ^Marshal 
Schomberg, one of the first soldiere of France, who had been 
commander-in-chief of its annies, and the Marquis de Ruvig- 
ny, one of her ablest embaseadoi^ — whose only crime con- 
sisted in their being Protestants. The gallant admiral Du- 
quesne also, the first sailor of France, was a Huguenot. The 
king sent for him and urged him to abjure his religioa But 
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the old bero, pointiiig to his gray hair, reptied, **For sixty 
yeara^ site, have I rendered onto Cmar the things which are 
CMar*s ; waSSof me still to tender nnto God the things which 
are God's.** Dnqaesne was peimitted to end his few remain- 
ing days in France^ for he was then in his eightieth year; but 
his two SODS were allowed to emigrate, and they shortly after 
departed into Holland.* 

The banished pastors were treated with especial severity. 
Fiftet'Ti <layfl only had been allowed them to fly beyond the 
frontier, and if they tarried longer in their agonizing leave- 
taking of tlicir flocks they were liable to be sent to the gal- 
leys for lifo. Yi't, with that exquisite malignity which char- 
acterize«i the acts ol the monarch and his abettors, tliey were 
in some cases refiiscd the necessary permits to pass the fron- 
tier, in order that tliey might thereby be brought within the 
range of the dreadful penalties proclaimed by the Act of 
Revocation. The pastor Claude — one of the most eloquent 
preachers of his day, who had been one of the ministers of 
the great chnrch of Obarenton, was ordered to quit Franoe 
within twenty*four hours, and he set ont forthwith, acoom- 
, panied by one of the Idng^s footmen, who saw him as &r as 
Bmssels. The other pastors of Paris were allowed two dayr 
to make their preparations for leaving. More time was al- 
lowed to those in the provinces ; bht tiiey were permitted to 
carry nothing with them, not even their chUdren^-all nnder 
seven years of age being taken from them to be brought np 
in tiie religion of their persecutors. Even in&nts at the 

• The eldest son, Henry, Marqnis Duquesne, subsequently went to Switzer- 
\aA to orgwuBe a flotilh mi L*k« Lemm for the defeoM of tbe oonntiy 

apiins^t the Duke of Savoy who then (lireateried it. *' Henry had secretly 
carried oti' from i'aris the heart of his lather, whose memory Louis XIV. re- 
floDMd to honor by a pubHe mmramoDt. Thebodyof that great man had been 
refii»e<l to his son, \s\w liad prepared for it ii biirial-jilace in a foreign land. 
He had the following words engraved on the mausoleum he had erected to 
him in the church of AuIkmuM : UmAmnoUtlh^gmeane's remains. YoUy 
who past question (A« eonrl, the armVj <le CKtmsA, and >'i't n Europe, Asioj 
A frica, and the two oceam ; ask them why a mperb mausoleum has been raised 

to the valiant Ruyter, and not to his conqueror Duquesne T I see 

tkat^ out of respect fyr the Great King, you dart Mot <jpe*t."— WM8S— flt*- 
fofy 0/ the Freach ProteHoMt Ite/iiffeu, 500. 
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breast most be given up ; and many a mother's heart was 
torn by conflicting feelings— the duty of following a husband 
on the road to banishment, or remobing behind to suckle a 
helpless infant. 

It may be asked, Why rake up these horrors of the past, 
these tortures inflicted upon innocent women and children in 
times long since past and gone ? Simply because they are 
matters of Iiistory, wliicli can not be ignored or suppressed. 
They may be horrible to relate, it is true, but they were far 
more horrible to suffer. /Vud, however revoltin"^ they may 
now appear, any description of them, no matter how vivid or 
how detailed, must neces«:iri[y fall far short of the dreadful 
reality to those who endured them. They are, indeed, histor- 
ical facts, full of significance and meaning, without a knowl- 
edge of which it were impossible to understand the extraor- 
dinary exodus of the French people which shortly followed, 
and which constituted one of the most important historical 
events of the seventeenth century. And, if we mistake not, 
they are equally necessary to an intelligent appreciation of 
the causes which led to the success of the English Revolution 
of 1688 and the events which followed it, as well as of the 
still more recent French Revolution of 1789. 

When all the banished pastors bad fled, those of their 
flocks who still remained' stead&st prepared to follow them 
into exile, for they felt it easier to be martyrs than apostates. 
Those who possessed goods and movables made haste to con- 
vert them into money in such a way as to excite the least 
suypieion ; for s])ies were constantly on tlie watch, ready to 
denounce intended fugitives to the authorities. Sucli of 
them as were engaged in trade, commerce, and manufactures 
were surrounded by difficulties; yet they were }>rej)ared to 
dare and risk all rather than abjure their religion. They 
prepared to close tluir workshop?, their tanneries, their pa- 
per-mills, their silk mannfactories, and the various branches 
of industry which they had built up, and to fly with the 
merest wreck of their fortunes into other countries. The 
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owners of land had atill greater difficulties to eneounter. 
They were, in a measnre, K>oted to the soil ; and, according 
to the royal edict, if they emigrated without special permis- 
sion, their property was liable to immediate confiscation by 
the state. Nevertheless, many of these, too, resolved to brave 
all risks and fly. 

"When the ftill tide of the emigration set in, it was found 
difficult to guard the extensive French frontier so as effectu- 
ally to prevent the escape of the fuc^itives. The hi^h roiids 
as well as the by -ways were reguhnly ])atroleil ilay and 
night, and all the bridges leading out of 1 i ance were strong- 
ly guarded. But the fugitives avoidt d the irecjuented routes, 
and crossed the frontier throucrh forests, over traekli ss wastes, 
or by mountain paths, whert no patrols were on the watch, 
and thus thoy contrivi'd to escape in large mnnbers into 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland, They mostly traveled 
by night, not in bands, but in small parties, and often sinirly. 
When the members of a &mily prepared to fly, they fixed a 
rendesvons in some town across the nearest frontier ; then, 
after prayer and taking a tender leave of each other, they set 
ont separately, and made for the agreed point of meeting, 
usually traveling in different directions* 

Many of the Ihgitives were of course captured by the 
king's agents* Along so wide a frontier, it was impossible 
always to elude their vigilance. To strike terror into such 
of the remaining Huguenots as might be contemplating their 
escape, the prisoners who were taken were led as a show 
through the principal towns, with heavy chains round their 
necks, in some cases weighing over fifty pounds. ** Some- 
times," says Benoit, " they were placed in carts with irons on 
their ieet, and the chains were made fhst to the cart. They 
were forced to make long marches ; and, when they sank un- 
der fatigue, blows compelled them to rise."* After they had 
been thus driven through the chief towns by way of exam- 
ple, the prisoners were sent to the galh'vs, where there were 
♦ Elie Bekoit — HitUfire de tEdit tie iVanfM, v., p. 964. 
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already more than a thousand by the end of The gal- 

ley-BlayeB inoladed men of all conditions— pastors and peas^ 
anta; old men with white hairs and boys of tender years; 
magiatrateB, ol&oers, and men of gentle blood, mixed with 
thiereB and mnxdereni; and no discrimination whatever was 
made in their classification, or in the barbarity of their treat- 
ment 

These cruelties were^however^Qf no avail in checMng the 
emigration. The Huguenots continued to fly out of France 
*in all direotions. The Qreat Louis, still bent on their '^con- 
veinon,*' increased his guards along the frontiers. The sol- 
diers were rewarded in proportion to the captures they e^ 
feoted. The aid of the frontier peasantry was also invited, 
and thousands of them joined the troops in guarding the 
liif^liways, Uiu bridLXos, tliu forrk's, and all Lliu avenues leading 
uut of France. False statements were published by authori- 
ty, to the effect that such of the emigrants as had reache<l 
foreign eountries were destitute and Ptarvinir. It was stated 
that ten tliousand of them had dir l of rni'^ery in England, 
and that ninst of those who sunnved were imploring permis- 
sion to return to France and abjure.* 

In vain! the emigration continued, borne bought their 
way across the frontier; others fought thcu* way. They 
went in all sorts of disguises — some as peddlers, others as 
soldiers, huntsmen, valets, and beprgnrs. Some, to disarm sus- 
picion, even pretended to sell chaplets and rosaries. The 
Huguenots conducted the emigration on a regular system. 
They had itineraries prepared and secretly distributed, in 
which the safest routes and hiding-places were described m 
detail — a sort of '* underground railroad,** such as existed 
in the United States before the abolition of slavery there. 
Many escaped through the great forest of Ardennes into 
Luxembourg; others through the Vosges Mountains into 
Qcrmany ; and others through the passes of the Jura into 
Switzerland. Some were shot by the soldiers and peasaut- 
* Weiss — History of the French Protestant Uejuffees, p. 7S. 
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ry ; :i still greater iiuiuIkt were taken prisoners and sent to 
the galleys ; yet muny thousauds of them neverthelesa con- 
trived to make their escape. 

The flight of men was accompanied by that of women^ old 
and young ; oilen by mothen with infants in their arms, 
liie hearts of the women were especially lacerated by the 
craeities inflicted on them through their aflfeetions; by the 
tearing of their children from them for the purpose of being 
educated in conYentB;*by the quartering of dragoons in their 
dwellings; and by the various social atrocities which pre- 
ceded as well as ifollowed the Edict of Revocatioa* While 
many Protestant heads of fhmilies were ready to conform, in 
order to save their families from insult and outrage by a law- 
, less and dissolute soldiery, the women often refused to fi>U 
low their example, and entreated their husbands to fly flnom 
the land where such barbarities had become legalized, and 
where this daily being carried on against woman- 

hood and childhood — against innocence, morality, religion, 
and virtue. To women uf pure feelings, life under such cir- 
cumstances was more intolerable even than death. 

Ev ery where, therefore, were the Huguenot woiik n as well 
as the men found fleeing into exile. They mostly tied in dis- 
guise, often alone, to join tiieir husbands or fathers at the ap- 
pointed ren 1( / \ <)us. Benoit says that they cut oif their hair, 
disfigured their fares with dyes, assnraed tlie drcHs of 
dlers or lackeys, an<i condescended to the meanest cmphjy- 
ments, for the purpose of disarming suspicion and insuring 

* The frightful cruelty of these measures shocked the Roman Catholic 
cleiiiy tliemsclves, and, to their honor be it said^ in many diatricts they refrain- 
ed from patting them in force. On discovering this, Lotus XTV., itariotudy 

zoaloas for the extiq)iitioii of heresy, ordered his minister De Portchartrain 
to address a circular to the bishops of Frnnre. charging them with want of 
zeal in carrying his edicts into cflfect, and culling upon them to require the 
funites of their respective dioceses to enforce them without feil. — Co<jukbel, 
Ilistoirf des Eylists du Desert, i.. p. HS. Tlie priests wlio visited the shives 
at the galleys were horribly shoiked at the cn^eltie^< practiced on them. The 
Abb^ Jean Bion shed tears at the sight of the captives covered with blocdlDg 
wounds inflicted by the whip, and he could not resist the imjiression • Their 
lilood preached to me, ' says he in his RehtioH^ and 1 felt my»eU a i^rotest- 
ant.'* 

L 
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thdr escape.* Tomig women, in rnanj cases of gentle birth, 
who under other circumstances would have shrunk from the 
idea of walking a few miles from home, prepared to set out 
upon a journey on foot of 8ome\iundreds of iniles, Uirouijh 
woods, by unfrequented paths, across mountain ranges, brav- 
'u)fr all dangers so that they mi^^ht but escape, though it Avere 
with their bare lives, fr<'ni the soil of France. Jean "^Tar- 
teilhe, of Bergerac, descrihos a remnrlcable incident of thijj 
kind.f He had liunselfbcen taken prisrtner in liis attempt to 
escape across tlie French frontier near Maricubourg, and was 
lodged in the jail at Tonmay to wait his trial While lying 
there, five other Huguenot fugitives, who had been captured 
by the dragoons, were ushered into his cell. Three of these 
he at <mce recognized, through their disguise, as gentlemen • 
of Bergemc; but the other two he £illed to recognize. They 
evcntaally proved to be two young ladies, Mesdemoiselles 
Madras and Conceil of Beigerac, disgnised as boys^ who had 
set oat, though it was winter, to make their escape from 
France through the forest of Ardennes. They had traveled 

* Women of quality, even sixty and Mventy years of age, wlio had, so to 
speak, never placed a foot upon the ground excojit to cross tlieir apart Truants 
or stroll in an avenue, traveled a hundred kuguc2> to c>ome village wiacii iiud 
been indicated hy a guide. Girls of fifteen, of every rank, exposed them- 
selves to the same hazard. They drew wheelbarrows, they l>ore manure, 
panniers, and other burdens. They disfigured their faces with dyes to em- 
brown their complexion, widi oinimente <nr juices that blistered their dcins 
aiul gave them a wrinkled aspect. Women and p^rh were si < ti to counterfeit 
.sickue«s. ditrabness, and even iiioaaiiy. Some went disguwcd an men ; and 
some, tfo ddicate to pass as grown men, donned the dress of lackers, and 
followed oil foot, through the mud, a guide on horseback, who assuniod the 
character of a urnii of importance. Many of these fenmlcs reached Kottcr- 
dam in their borrowed Kanmnti, and hastening to the Ihot oftfie indpit, be- 
fore they Irid time to nsstinic a more decent ^in]>, i>uMi.<hed their rt'iK-ntance 
of their compulsoiy signature.— EuK BKKon—llistoire de TJuUt de Aan<e«, 
v., 554, 96». 

t The narrative of Joan Martoilhe, entitled M^motres d*un Pntfrsianf con- 
daami aux GaUres de, France pour cause de HeliffioHj icriU par /u« memc, 
gives a most interesting mconnC of the adventures and saffisrings of those con* 
demned to the galleys l>ocausc of their Protestantism. The book originally 
append at Rotterdam in 1755, and wa» transJated into EngUsh by Oliver 
Goldsmith, under the flctitions name of J. Willingtun, ' in the following 
year, Goldsmith receiving twenty guineas for making the translation. It has 
since been republished by the Iteligious Tract Society, under the title of Jm^<- 
Inography of a French Protestant condemned to the Uatleys Jhr the sake oj'hi* 
RM^ion, and is well worthy of penuaL 
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thirty leagues on foot, under drippin^j trcea, along broken 
roads, and by almost trackless paths^ enduring cold, hanger, 
and privationB " with a firmness and constancy,'' says Mar* 
teilhe, ^extraordinary for persons brought up in refinementi 
and who, previous to this expedition, would not have been 
able to walk a league." They were, however, captured and 
put .in jail; and when they recognised in their fellow-prison* 
ers other Huguenot fhgitiyes £rom Beigerac, they were so 
happy that they wept for joy. Marteilhe strongly urged 
that the jaOer i^ould be informed of their sex, to which the 
young ladies assented, when they were removed to a sepa> 
rate eelL They were afterward tried, and condemned to be 
immured in the Convent of the Repentants at Paris, where 
they wept out the rest of their lives and died, 

Marteilhe himself refused all the tempting offers, as well as 
the dreadful throats, made to iuduce him to abjure his relig- 
ion, and he a\ as condemned to be 8ent to the galleys at sev- 
enteen years of age. Marched from jail to jail, aud from 
town to town, loaded with chains lik(. Ids fellow-prisoners, he 
was first placed in the galleys at Dunkirk, where he endured 
the most liorrible hardships* during twelve years; after 
which, on the surrender of Dunkirk to tlie English, lie was 
marched, with twenty -two other Protestant galley-slaves, 
Still loaded with chains, through Paris and the other princi- 
pal towns, to Marseilles, to serve out the remainder of his 
sentence. There were other galley-slaves of even more ten* 
der years than Marteilhe. Andrew Bosquet was only six* 
teen, and he remained at the galleys twenty -six years. 
Francis Bourry and Matthew Morel were but fifteen; and 
only a few years since^ Admiral Baudin, maritime prefect at 
Toulon, in turning over the ancient records of his depart- 
ment, discovered the register of a child who had been sent 

* What life at the galleys was may be l(^nied from Marteilbe's o'ku naira- 
dve above cited, aa wdQ as tttm a liighlj interesting acooant of the Frotest- 

nnts sent to the galleys, by Atlmnase Co<|tierel fil<, entitled L<!s Fnrrnfs pour 
la Foi (Galley-staves for the Faith), wsmtly published at Paris by Levy 
Brothen. 
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to the galleys at twelve years of age for having acoompa- 
nied his &ther and mother to the preachbg 

On the other hand, age did not protect those Ibnnd guilty 
of adhering to their fiuth. David de Ganmont> baron of Mont- 
belon^was seventy years old when sent to the galleys. An- 
toine Astmc was of the same age when condenmed ; and An- 
loine Morlier seventy-one. Nor did distinction in learning 
protect ihe hapless Protestant ; for the celebrated coiinsi*lor 
of the king, Louis de Marolles, was sent to the galleys with 
the rest. At first, out of regard for his eminence, the jailer 
chained him by only one foot; but next day, by the e.\})ress 
orders of Louis the Great, a heavy chain was iixed around his 
neck. It was while chained with all 550 rts of malefactors 
that Maroiics compiled his Discourse on J^avidence, which 
was afterward published and translated into EuglisL Ma- 
rolles was also a profound mathematicifin — the author of one 
of the best treatises on algebra; and, while chained in his 
dungeon, he proposed a problem to the Mathematicians of 
Paris which was afterward inserted in the worlu of Osanam. 

Another distinguished galley-slave was John Ruber, ftther 
of three illustrious sons—Huber of the Birds, Huber of the 
AntSy and Huber of the Bees ! The following touching mei- 
dent is from the elder Huberts journal: **We arrived one 
night at a little town, chained, my wile and my children, with 
fourteen galley-slaves. The priests came to us, offering free- 
dom on condition that we abjured. We had agreed to pre- 
ser\*e a profound silence. After them came the women and 
children of the j^lace, who covered us with mud. I made 
my little party fall on tlu-ir kmu's, and we put up this pray- 
er, in which all the fuiritives joined : *Oracion!' God, wlio 
seest the wronirs to wliich we are hourly t \|M>scd, trive us 
strencrth to nupport tiiem, and to forcrivo in charity tliose 
who wrong us. Strengthen us Ironi good even unto ]>etter.' 
They had expected to hear complaints and outcries: our 
Words astonished them. We finished our little act of wor- 

* Le$ Forgat§ptmria Fm, p. 91« 
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ship by singing the hundred and sixteenth psalm. At this, 
the women began to weep. They washed off the mud with 
whieh oar children's &ce8 had been covered, and they sought 
permission to have us lodged in a bam separate from the 
other galley-slaves, which was done.** 

To return to the fbgitives who evaded the dragoons, po- 
lice, and coast-guard, and succeeded in making their escape 
from France. Many of them fled by sea, for it was difficult 
to dose that great highway, or to guard the coast so strictly 
as to preclude the escape of those who dared to trust them- 
selves upon it. Some of the fugitives from inland places, 
who had never seen the sea in their lives before, were so ap- 
palled at sight of the wide and stormy waste of waters, and 
80 agonized by the thought of tearing themselves from their 
native land forever, tliut tbeir hearts sank within tliem, and 
they died in sheer despair, without being able to accomplish 
their purjiose. Others, stronger and more courageous, j)re- 
])ared to brave all risks; and on the first opportunity that 
otlered, they put out to sea. from all parts of the const, in 
open ])oats, in shallops, in tisliinu'-s macks, and in tradinij; sliips, 
eager to escape from France in any tiling that would float. 

**Tlie Protestants of the sca-board," says Weiss, "got away in Frcni'h, 
English, ami Dutch nierchant'vesscls, whose master-; liid tliem under balen 
of goods and heaps of roals, and iu empty ca»kg, where they had only the 
bung-hole to breathe tluough. There they remained, crowded oiio upon 
another, antU the ship sailed. Fear of diacovery and of the galleys gave 
them ooozage to snffbr. Penona Iwooght iq» in eveiy luxury, pregnant wom- 
ea, old men, inTalidSf and difldico, vied widi each other in comtamcy to ea- 
^ cape from their peneeaton, often liiUng themaehea in open boats iqioa voy- 

ages the thoq^t of which would in ordinary times have made them shudder. 
A Norman gentleman^ Count de Marancd, passed the Channel, in the dej)th 
of winf^r. with f>wtv y>ers<)ns, among wh{>m wore several pregnant women, in 
u ve^*ei of seven tons' burden. Overtaken by a storm, he remained l(»ng at 
sea, without provisions or hope of succor, dying of hmiger ; lie, the couute.HS, 
and an the passengers reduced, for sole snstenance, to a little melted snow, with 
which they appealed their bormng thirst, and moistened the parched lips of 
their weeping children, until tfaej landed, half dead, upon England's thtxnt,"* 

i * WziBB—HUtorjf of (he French Protestant Me/ugees, p. 79, 80. 
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The Lord of Castelfiraae^ near Bochelle, was less fortunato 
than the Count de Marano4 He was captured at 86% in an 
open boat, while attempting to escape to England with his 
wife and fiunilj. Three of his sons and three of his damgh- 
tern thus taken were sent to the Caribbee Islands as slaves. 
His three other daughters were detained in France m strict 
confinement; and after iiiuoli sufferiDg, during which they 
continued steadfast to their faith, they were at length per- 
mitted to depart for (TOiieva. The father contrived in some 
way afterward to escape from France and reach London, 
where he lived for many years in Bunhill Fields, Tlie six 
slaves in the Carif Uce Islands were eventually liberated bv 
the crew of an English vessel, and bronixht to London. The 
three young men entered the English army under William 
in. Two of them were killed in battle in Flanders, and the 
third retired on half pay, settling at Portarlington in Ireland, 
where he died.* 

Among the many who escaped in empty casks may be 
mentioned the Misses Raboteau, of Pont-Gibaud, near TJo 
chellc. Their relatives had become **new Catholics," by 
which name the converts from Fh)tcstantism, often pretend* 
ed, were called ; but the two yonng ladies refosed to be con- 
verted, and they waited an opportunity for making their es- 
cape from France. The means were at length provided by 
an exiled relative, John Charles Raboteav,who bad emigra- 
ted long before, and settled as a wine-merchant in DublizL He 
carried on a brisk trade with the Fk:ench wine-growers, and 
occasionally sailed in his own ship to Rochelle, where he be- 
came the temporary gaest of his relatives. At one of his 
vMts Uie two yonng ladies confided to him that they bad 
been sentenced to adopt the alternative of either marrying 
two Roman Catholic gentlemen selected for their husbands, 

* AoiJEW — Protestant Exlh s from Frawe [\iT\M<H\ for ]iri\ s\te circulation], 
London, 1866. A work containing * large amount of curions and iiitcrcsting 
information relatiTB to the deioendanto of thio Pftnch Protestant refugees in 
England and Ireland. We urc glad to kam that the work ifl aboni to ap- 
pear ia a genemllj accewible form. 
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or being shat up in a convent for life. There was one other 
altematlye — flight — upon which they leBoWed, if their onole 
would assist theoou He at once araented, and made arrange* 
mente for their escape. Two hoiaes were obtained, on which 
they rode by ^night to Rochelle, where lodgings had been 
taken fi>r them at the house of a widow. There was still, 
however, the greater difficulty to be overcome of getting the 
delicate freight put on board. Baboteau had been accue- 
tomed to take to Ireland, as part of his cargo, several large 
casks <»f French apples, and in two of such casks the young 
ladies were carried on board of his ship. They reached Dub- 
lin in saicty, wlicro they bettled and married, and their de- 
scendants still survive.* 

The liev. Philip Skclton mentions the case of a French 
gentlewoman brought from Bordeaux to Porti^iiio i li l»y a 
sen-captain of his acquaintance, wliirh shows the a!j;i)iiit's uf 
mind which mmX have been t'iuiuri.'(l by tbossc noble wonion 
before they could bring themselves to fly alone across the sea 
to England for refuge. This lady had sold all the property 
she could convert into money, with which she ])urcbased 
jewels, as being the easiest to carry. She contrived to get 
on board of the Englishmnif s ship by night, bringing with 
her the little casket of jewels — her sole fortnna She re- 
mained in a state of the greatest hut and uudety till the 
ship was under sail. But no sooner did she find herself fhirly 
out at sea and the land disappearing in the distance, than she 
breathed fifeely,and began to give way to her feelings of joy 
and gratitude. Hus increased in proportion as she neared 
England, though about to land there an exile, a solitary wom- 
an, and a fi>reigner; and no sooner did she reach the shore 
than she threw herself down and passionately kissed the 

* One of them married Alderman Peter Barre, wboi»e son wa« the famotis 
iMUbc Ban€, M.P. snd Privjr Coondlor; the other mMxied Mr. Stephen 
Chaigneau, clesccndeJ from an ancient family in the Charente, where their 
estate of X^abeUoniiire was conlucated and sold as belonging to Keligionaires 
fagMft dn nTsaiiia pnir caiiie de k rel%k»^ Sevoralof tfadrdensendattto 
have filled ImportMit oAoee in the «tAte» amy, and Chnrch orEngknd and 
Irekiod. 
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ground, oxclaiminrj, "Have I at last attained my wishes?' 
Yes, graciuus (iod ! I tli;iTik thee for this delivcranei' Iruin a 
tyranny exercised over my conscience, and for placing mo 
where Tliou alone art to reign over it by Thy word, till I 
shall finally lay down my head upon this beloved earth!"* 

All the measures adopted by the French king to prevent 
the escape of fugitives by sea proved as futile as those em- 
ployed to prevent their escape by land. The coast-guard 
was increased, and more tempting rewards were offered for 
the capture of the flying Pkntestants. The royal croisere 
were set to watch every harbor and inlet to prevent any ves- 
sel setting sail withont a most rigid searoh of the caigo for 
concealed Huguenots. When it became known that many 
had escaped in empty casks, provisbn was made to meet the 
case; and the royal order was issued that, before any ship 
was allowed to sail for a foreign port, the hold shonld be fu- 
migated with deadly gas, so tliat any hidden Huguenot who 
could not be detected might thus be suffocated.f l>iu this 
expedient was only of a piece with the refined and malignant 
cruelty of the Great Louis, and it f uli d like the rest, for the 
Huguenots still continued to malve iheir escape. 

It can never be known, with any thing approachuig to ac- 
curacy, how many perjsons Hed from France in the great ex- 
oduf. Vauban, the military engineer, writing only a few 
years afUr the Kovoeat ion, said that "France had lost a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, sixty millions of money, nine 
thousand sailors, twelve thousand tried soldiers, six hundred 
officers, and its most flourishing manufactures. " But the em- 
igration was not then by any means at ita height, and for 
many years after the Huguenots continued to swarm out of 
France, and Join their exiled compatriots in other lands. 

* Philip SR^LXOir [Rertnr nf Fmtonn, mnntr I^fiom}— CbayoMMM Jvr 
the French ProtestMt ne/u^ets recommetuhd, 1 7."i 1 . 
f **Oii M serrait d'une compoaltion qiri, lors^'on t mettait le fen, dtfvellop- 

palt tino (xleiir niortollo diim tons le^ ri r • it, , ,ln navire, de sortc qne, en la 
re.Hpirant, ceux qui s'etaient caches truuvaieDt uue mort certainer* — Boybr 
— iBtfoMw de b 0»lmU /'Vaa^nwe en PnuMe, p. 158. 
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Sismondi computed the total namber of emigroDts at from 
three to four hundred thousand ; and he was farther of opin* 
ion that an equal nnmber perished In prison, on the scaffold, 
at the galleys, and in their attempts to escape.* 

The emigration gave a death-hlow to several great branch- 
es of French Indnstry. Hundreds of manu&ctories were 
dosed, whole villages were depopulated, many large towns 
half deserted, and a large extent of land went altogether oat 
of cultivationu The skilled Dutch cloth-workers, wlioni Col- 
bert had induced to settle at Abbeville, emiLrrated in a body, 
and the manufacture was extinguished. At Tours, where 
some 40,000 persons had been employed in the silk manufac- 
ture, the number fell to little more than 4000 ; and instead 
of 8000 looms at work, there remained only about 100 ; while 
of 800 mills, 730 were closed. Of the 400 tanneries which 
had before enrichc^l Lorranie, Weiss says there remained but 
54 in 1(398. The population of Nantes, one of the most pros- 
perous cities of France, was reduced from 80,000 to less than 
one half; and a blow was Btruck at its prosperity from which 
it has not to this day recovered. 

The Revocation proved almost as fatal to the prosperity 
of Lyons as it did to that of Tours and Nantes. That city 
had originally been indebted for its silk manu&ctures to the 
civil and religious wars of Sicily, Italy, and Spain, which oc- 
casioned numerous refiigees from those countries to settle 
there and carry on their trade. And now, the same perse- 
cutions which had made the prosperity of Lyons threatened 
to prove Its ruin. Of about 12,000 artisans employed in the 
silk manufactnre of Lyons, about 9000 fled- into Switserland 
and other countries. The industry of the place was for a 
time completely prostrated. More than a hundred years 
passed before it was restored to its former prosperity, and 
then only to suffer another equally staggerinsj blow from the 

• Boulainvillers states that, under the intendancy of I^amoigwon de Baville, 
a bondred thooMnd pmons were destroyed by premature death in the linglo 
provinrc of Langucdoc, and that one tenth of'them perished bgr flre^ stnmga- 
lation, or on the wheel. — !)& Felick, p. i*40. 
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violence aiui outrage which accompanied the outbreak of the 
French Kcvolution. 

Without puFMiing the 8iil)ject of the sufferings of the Hu- 
guenots who remained in France, of whom there remained 
more than a million, notwithstanding the frightful persecu- 
tions to which they continued to be subjected,* let us now ^ 
follow the fugitives into the countries ia which they foond a 
refuge, and observe the important inflo^oe which they exer- 
cised, not only on their indastiial prosperity, bat also on 
their political biatory. 

* Although I'rotestaiitbm aeemfld to be ntteity Btamped ont in Fnmce dur- 
ing tlio centurjr which followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes— al- 
though its ministers were banished, its churches and schools suppressed, and 
it was placed entirely beyond the pale of the law — ^it nevertheless continudd 
to have an active existence. Many of the banished ministers from time to 
time returned secretly to minister to their fl(K ks, and were seized and suffer- 
ed death in consequence — as luaiiy as tweuty-uine rrotcstaut pastors having 
been hanged between 1684 and 1762. During the same period, dioaaands of 
their followers were sent to the galleys, tmd died there. Tlie nnmes nf 1546 
of these illustrious galley-slaves arc given in Forfats jtvur la Foi^ but tbe 
greater number httve been long forgotten on earth. The principal offense for ^ 
which they were sent to the galleys was attending the Protc«?tnnf TTicn rings 
which continued to be held ; for the Trotestants, after the Kovocatiou, consti- 
tuted a fort of mdenftronnd chvreh, regnhiriy organised, tboogh its meetings 
were held in^^^t, in f()re>l>J, in cuves among rho f ills, or in iin>uspc<'tcd 
places even in the liuart of large towns and cities, in all partu of France The 
*'Chnrdies of the Desert,** as they wwe called, continued to exist down to 
the period of the French Revolution, when Pr i( i ntl^ra in France was 
again allowed openly to show its^. A most interesting account of the Frot^ 
estant Gborch in Pkaooe daring diis ^^nnderBiXNind** period b to be Ibundin 
Chaslbs OoQtJBBBL'a HUtmte du EgUu» db J)t$ert^ in 3 vols., Paris, 1841. 
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TBB HUOUENOIB AND THE XNOUSB BSYOLUTION OF 1688. 

Thb flight of the French Protestants exerdsed a highly 
important influence on European politics. Among its other 

efiet'ts, it contributed to establifth religious and political free- 
dom in S\vitzerlcin<l, and to rentkr it in a measure tlie Pat- 
moa of Euiupi- ■ it strengthened the foundations of liberty in 
the then eomparativcly insignificant electorate of Branden- 
burg, whirh has since become developed into the £!:reat niuu- 
arcliy of Prussia; it fostered the strength and increased the 
political })ower and cuniniercial wealth of tlie States ofliol- 
Iniiil; and it materially contributed to the success of the 
Englitih Revolution of 1688, and to the e&tabliahment of the 
British Constitution on its present basis. 

Long before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the 
persecutions of the French Protestants had excited the gen- 
eral commiseration of Europe, and Switzerland and the north- 
ern nations vied with each other hi extending to them their 
sympathy and their hel}). The principal seats of Ph>testaat* 
ism being in Languedoo, Dauphiny, and the soathwestem 
pTOVtnoeB of France, the first emigrants readily passed across 
the frontier of the Jura and Savoy Into Switzerland, mostly 
making for the asylnm of Geneva. Tliat city had been in a 
measure created by the organization of Calvin, who had 
striven to make it a sort of Christian Sparta, and in a great 
degree saooeeded. Under his regimen the place had become 
entirely changed. It had already emancipated itself from 
the authority of the Bnke of Savoy, and established alliances 
with adjoining cantons fl>r the purpose of insuring its inde- 
pendence, when dalvin undertook the administration of its 
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ecclesiastical policy, to which the civil power shortly became 
entirely subordinate. There can be no doubt as to the rigor 
as well as the severity of Calvin's nile; but Geneva was sur- 
rounded by ferocious eneniies, and had to strutrgle for very 
life. 'Yhv French historian INIignet has in a few words de- 
scribed the rapid progress made by this remarkable commu- 
nity: 

left dull half ■ centuiy the ikee of Osneva had beoome flatiidy 

changed. It passed through three consecutive revolutions. The first deliv- 
ered it firotn the Duke of Savoy, who lost his delegated authority in the at- 
tempt to convert it into an ahsoltite ?overeig:ntr. The steoond intmdnced into 
Geneva the KetDrmed worship, by whWh the sovereignty of the bishop was 
de«»troyed. The third constituted ilie i'rotoiant aiLministmtion of (ieneva, 
aud the subordination to it of the civil power. The tir^t of these revolutions 
8Bve Gatera its indflpendence of the dacal power; the seoood, its mond re> 
fenention and politSoal aovereignty : tilie third, ita greatnaaa. Thaia three 
levoliitioiia ^ not onlSjr folkiir each other; thejr were linked t^gatlier. 
SmtMrlandinui beni on libeHy, tlie hmnan mind on emandpetioD. ^nielib- 
erty of Switzerland made the independence of General the emancipation of 
the human mind made ita reformation. These changes were not accomplish- 
ed without difTicultics nor without wars. But if they troubled tlic peace of 
thp citv, if they njjitated the jieople's hp;irt>^, if thcv dividi^d fnniilies, if they 
oecaj^ioned laipnsuiunents, if tbcy Lause<.l blorxi to be sheii la ihc streets, they 
tempered cluimcters, they awoke minds, they purified rooruk, they formed 
citizens and men, and Geneva issued translbmied from the trials through 
wludi it pioanod It had been rabject, and it had grown independent ; it had 
been ignocan^ and it had become one of the li^ta of Earope; it had been n 
little town, and it was now m c^tal of the great Canse. Its acienee, its 
constitution, ita greatness, were the work of France, through its eadlas the 
aizteenth century, who, unahle to realize their idean in their own country, had 
carried them into Switzerland, whn^ie hospitality they repaid by giviqg them 
a new worship, and the spiritual govenunent of many peoples.*** 

• HlOXET — Memoires Iligloriqws, Paris, 18r»4, p. 38^7. In one Of his 
letters to the Duke of Savoy in TTiftj. Frarri- dp Stiles ui^ed the speedy pnp- 
pression of Geneva as the capital of heresy and Calvinism. "All the here- 
ties," said he, **respect Geneva as die asylum of their rdifpon : this veiy 
jear a per<w^)n came out of T/angtiedor to visit it as a Catholic mi;;ht visit 
Borne. There is not a dty in Europe which ofl'ers more fiidlities for the en- 
ooonganent of heresy, for it is die gate of Ftranee, of Italy, and Oermany, so 
that one finds th«sre people if ill nations — Italians. French, Germans. Poles, 
Spaniards, English, and of countries still more remote. Beside, every one 
httowa the great number of ndnteten brad them Last year it funusbed 
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Gt'iR'va having thus been established as a threat Protest- 
nut asylum and strong-hold, mainly through the laborn of 
Frenchmen — Calvin, Farel, De Beza, D'Aubigny, and many 
more — the fugitiv<' Protestants naturally directed their steps 
thither in the first place. In 1685, hundreds of them were 
arriving in Geneva daily; but as the place was already 
crowded, and the accommodation it provided was but limit- 
ed, the greater number of the new arrivals traveled onward 
into the bterior cantons. Two years Liter, the refugees 
were arrivbg In thousands, mostly from Danphiny and 
Lyons, the greater number of them being Protestant arti- 
sans. As the persecntion began to rage in Gex, close npon 
the Swiss frontier, it seemed as if the whole population were 
Hying. Geneva became so crowded with fhgitives that they 
had to camp ont in the public sqoarea 

The stream of emigrants was not less considerable at Basle, 
Zurich, Berne, and Lausanne. The embassador of Louis XIV. 
wrote to his royal master, "The fu!i;ilive8 continue to crowd 
to Zurich; I met a number of theni on the road from Basle 
to Soleure." A montli later he inlunncd liis court that all 
the roads were lull of French suhiect^ makiiig for Benie and 
Zurich; and a tliird dispatch mtormcd Louis that carts lad- 
en with fugitives were daily passing through the streets of 
Basle. As the fugitives were mostly destitute, the Protest- 
ant cantons provided a fund* to facilitate the transit of those 

twenty to Franre; even England obtains miiiiBten ftom Genera. What 

shall i say of its magiiifii-cm iinTittTiL-; e^tulilishmcnts. by means of which the 
city tioods the world witli it8 wicked book:*, and even goes the length of dis- 
triDntififr them at the pablic expeiue? ... All the enterfnrlsee undertakeii 
iignin»t the TInlv Sr r aiid the Catholic priiircs have their l>ejrTnTiin;^ at Geneva. 
No city in Europe receives mora apostates of all grades, seeuiar and regular. 
From Aence I conclnde thftt Gawni being destroyed would neoenHuily lend 
to the (lis.Hi|)ati()n of hereHv."~KM d» Fmngeu de SalUtpM §m 
veu; Lyons, 1G33, p. 120-1. 

* The ci^ of Oenem wtm superbly bonntifiil. Bi 1686, the dtixene eon- 
tribiite<l SSJOl florinH to the Protestant refugee fund. As the emigration 
increased, so did their l)ounty, imtil, in 1707, they contributed as much as 
234,C72 flonns toward the expenses of the emigration. Within a period 
of forty years," savs Graverol, in his History of the Citv ofNismes (London, 
1703). "Geneva furnished oflRcial contrihntions towaru the assistance of the 
refugees of the Edict of Nantes amounting to not less than o,143,2Gti florins. " 
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whom the country was nnablo to maintain. And thus 15,591 
persons were forwarded to Germany at the expense of the 
League. 

.Louis XrV", beheld with vexation the (lei)arturc of so large 
a portion of his subjects, who preferred flight with destitu- 
tion rather than French citizenship with "conyersioD;" and 
he determined to interpose with a strong hand, so as, if possi- ' 
hie, to prevent their £»rther emigration. Accordingly, wlion 
the people of Gex vent flying into Geneva in ciowds»Ix>Qi8 
called npon the magistrateB at once to expel them. The re- 
pnbliean city was then comparatively small and nnanned^ 
and unable to resist the will of a monardi so powerfiil and 
with snch long arms as Louis. The magistiates, therefore, « 
made a show of compliance with his orders^ and directed the 
expulsion of the fugitives by sound of trumpet The exiles 
left by the French gate in a long and sad procession ; but at 
midnight the citizens went forth and led them round the 
walls, bringing them into Geneva again by the Swiss gate. * 
On this proceeding being reported to hiiii, Louis vowetl ven- 
geance upon Geneva for thus trifling with his express orders, 
and giving refuge to bis contumacious subjects. But Berne 
and Zurich having hafstened to proffer their support to Gene- 
va, tlie French king's tlueats remained unexecuted. The ref- 
ugees, accordingly, remained in Switzerland, and settled in 
the various Protectant cantons, ivhcre thoy founded many 
important branches of industry, which continue to flourish to 
this day. 

The Flrotestant refugees received a like cordial welcome 
in the provinces of North Germany, where they succeeded in * 
establishing many important and liighly flourishing colonies. 
The province of Brandenburg, which formed the nucleus of 
modern Prussia, had been devastated and almost ruined by 
the Thirty Years' War. Its trade and manufiKStures were de- 

The rams expended by the cantons or Berne end Vincl during the aame pe- 
riod exceeded 4, 000,(XM> florins. This cxpendinirc was nltojrt.rlir-r r\r1n<m' 
€€ the iodividual coothbutioDS and private bospitolity of tlie bwii^a pt:ople, 
whidi irare alike libciil and bonntifiiL I 
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stroyed, and much of its soil lay nncultivated. The elector 
Frederick William was desirous of restoring its population ; 
and, with that view, he sought to attract into it men of skill 
and industry from, all quarters. The Protestants whom the 
Kmg of France was driving out of his kingdom were pre- 
eiaely the men whom the eleotor desired for Bnbject% and he 
sent repeated inyitations to the persecnted Hngnenots to set- 
tle in Brandenburg, with the promise of liberty of worship, 
^protection, and hospitality. As early as 1661, nnmeroos tef- 
ngees embraced his offer and settled in Berlin, where they 
prospered, increased, and eyentnally founded a flourishing 
"WteaxStk church. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes fiimished the 
elector with au opportunity for renewing liis invitation with 
greater effect than before ; ;uul the promulgation of tlie 
Edict of Paris was almost immediately followed by the pro- 
niuluration of the Edict of Potsdam. By the latter edict, 
men of the Keforraed religion, driven out of France for con- 
pcionec' pake, were offered a free and safe retreat through all 
the ilonunions of the elector, and promised rights, franchises, , 
and other advantages on their settlement in Brandenburg, 
" in order to relieve them, and in some sort to make amends 
for the calamities with which Pro\idcnee has thought fit to 
visit so considerable a part of His ChnrclL''* Facilities were 
provided to enable the emigrants fiom France to reach the 
Prussian states Those from the southern and eastern prov- 
inces of Fhmce were duected to make for the Rhine, and 
thence to find their way by boats to Frankfortpon-the-Maine, 
or to Cleves, where the Prussian authorities awaited them 
with Bubndies and the means of traveling eastward. Free 
shipping was also provided fer them at Amsterdam, from 
whence they were to proceed to Hamburg, where the Prus- 
sian resident was directed to assist them in reaching their 
intended destinations. 

Tliese measures shortly had the effect of attracting large 
♦ Weiss — Historjf o/the French Protestant Rejuffees, p. 100. 
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numbers of Huguenots into the northern provinoes of Ger- 
many. The city of Frankfort became crowded with those 
arriving from the eastern provinces of France. The fugi- 
tives were every where made welcome, taken by the hand, 
succored and hel})ed. The elector assisted them w itli laoney 
out of his own i)rivate nuaus. "I will sell my plate," he 
said, "rather than they should lack assistance.'* 

On arriving in Brandenburg, the emigrants ] proceeded to 
establish their coloiues throughout the electorate. Nearly^ 
every larsje town in Prussia had its French church, and out' 
or more French i)astors. Tlie cekhrated Aiicillon was ])a8- 
tor of the church at Berlin; and many of the Protestant gen- 
try resorted thither, attracted by his reputation. The Hu- 
guenot immigration into Prussia consisted of soldiers, gentler 
men, men of letters and artists, traders, manufacturers, and 
laborers. *' All received assistance," says Weiss, ** in money, 
employments, and privileges; and they contributed, In their 
turn. In a proportion very superior to their number, to the 
greatness of their adopted country.*^ 

Numerous other bodies of the refiigees settled in the 
smaller states of Germany, in Denmark, in Sweden, and even 
in Russia. A considerable body of them crossed the Atlantic 
and settled in the United States of America; others, led by 
a nephew of Admiral Dnquesne, emigrated to the Cape of 
Good Hope ;f while a colony settled as remote from France 

• The personal hision' and particulars of the refugees who i^ettlcd in Prus- 
sia wn given ftt Ibll length in tiie woric pnUitlMd «t Berlinf in 9 voli. 8vo, bj 
Messrs. Ermnn and Kdclam, entitl () yfemoirt* pour wervir k FHUtaire du 
Befugiet t'ranfoi* dan* ks EUttn du liui. 

t Accofding to Wnss (booic chap. v. ), there are now in CSafW Okaof 
some 4'>'H) (lc-:i en(Iaiit!> of Ilupioiujt rrt'u;^n - r -iiling in French Viillcy. In 
I73U the Dutch goveminont proscribed the Ireuch language, and their lan- 
guage ia tlierefore noir Dotcn ; bnt tfaev eontimie to be knmrn by their tor- 
nanu's (such as Ox hcr. Dutoit, Mallierlx?, T?ctif ), their j)crsonal nppeur- 
auce, and by their rehgious habtta. On each parlor table is one of those 
folio Bibie« which the TVeneh Pro t art an ti irare wont to hand down nom 
father to son, anil in which the dates of birth and the names of all the mem- 
bers of the familj^ are invariabl/ inscribed. Clement Marot's PiinlmH and 
rdigioot bodn are often to be round among them. Night and morning the 
members of each &mily assemlile for prajcr and the reading of the Bilda. 
Ereiy Sunday at wmrise the ionaers set oat in their rnstic vehicles, ootered 
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as Surinam, in Dutch Guiana. But Holland an«l England 
constituted the principal asylnins of the exiled Huguenots — 
Holland in the first instance, and Encrland in the next; many 
of them passing from tlu nue couiilry to the other in the 
coui*se of the great political movements which followed clofle 
upon the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

Holland had long been a refu^ for the persecnted Prot- 
estants of Europe. Daring the religimiB troubles of the six- 
teenth century, exiles fled to it from all quarters — from 6er- 
many^ Flanders, Franco, and England. During the reign of 
Queen Mary thirty tbousaDd English Protestants fled thither, 
who for the most part returned to England on the aooession 
of ElizabetL There were colonies of foreign exiles settled 
in nearly all the United ProTinoee— of Gennans In Friesland 
and Gnelderland, and of Walloons in Amsterdam, Haeiiem, 
Leyden, Delft, and other towns in North and South Holland. 
And now these refugees were joined by a still greater influx 
of persecuted Protestants from all parts of France. Bayle 
designated Holland the great ark of the fugitives.** It be- 
came the chief European centre of flnee thought, free religion, 
and free industry. A healthy spirit of liberty pervaded it, 
which awakened and cultivated the best activities and ener- 
gies of its people. 

The al)lest minds of France, proscribed Ly Louis XTV., 
took refuge m the Low Countries, where they taught from 
proff'ssors' chairs, preached from j ulj its, and spoke to all Eu- 
rope through the medium of the printing-press. Descartes, 
driven from France, betook himself to Holland, where he 
spent twenty years,* and published his principal philosoph- 
ical works. It was the retreat of Bayle, Huyghens, Jarieu, 

with hides or wMt eosne cloth, to attend SMm terrlee, and at night they 

return to their peaceful homes. The news of the world takes a long time to 
reach them. In 1628, when erang^cal missicHUuies told them that religions 
toknratioa had exiited in fVance fer forty years, the old nen shed tears, and 
long refused to believe thnt tlieir brethren could Tie so favorably treated in a 
coontry from which their ancestors had been so cruelly expelled. 

* lie died in 1660 at Stockholm, whither he had proceeded and lettled on 
the eoqpvew inTitaticMi of Cfanaliiia, <iiieen of Sweden. 

M 
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and many more of thf best men of France, who there uttered 
and printed freely what they could do nowhere else. Among 
the most stirring books which emanated from the Frencli 
press in Holland were tiiose of Jurieu — formerly prolcssor of 
theology and Hebrew in the University of Sedan — who now 
sought to rouse the indignation of Europe against the tyran- 
ny of Louis XIV. His w ritings were not permitted to pass 
into France, where all works hostile to the king and the Jesu- 
its were seized and burnt; but they spread over Northern 
Europe, and fiuined the general indignation into a fiercer 
flame. - 

Among the celebrated French Protestant divines who took 
refbge in Holland were Claude, Basnage, Martin, Beuoit, and 
Sanrin. Academies were expressly established at Leyden, 
Rotterdam, and Utreclit, In which the more distbgoished of 
the banished ministers were appointed to professors' chairs, 
while others were distributed throughout the principal towns 
and placed in charge of Protestant churches. A fund was 
raised by Tolnntary subscription for the relief of the fiigi- 
tives, to which all parties cheeiihily and liberally contrib' 
uted — ^not only Lutherans and Oalvinists, but Jews^ and even 
Roman Catholics. 

The public, as well as the private hospitality of Holland 
toward the fugitives was indeed splendid. The magistrates 
of Amsterdam not only freely conferred on them the rights 
of citiztii.ship, with liberty to exercise their respective call- 
ings, but granted them exemption from local taxes for three 
years, llie States of Holland and llie province of Friesland 
granted them similar privileges, with an exemption from all 
imposts for a period of twelve years, Kvery encouragement 
was given to the immigration. Not a town but was ready 
to welcome and help the destitute foreigners. The people 
received them into their houses as guests, and when the pri- 
vate dwellings were filled, public establishments were opened 
for their accommodation. All this was not enough. The 
Dutch, hearing of the sufferings of the poor exiles in Switzer- 
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land, sent invitatioiu to them to come into Holland, where 
they held oat that there was room for alL 

The result was an immense merease of the emigration from 
France into Holland of men of all rank»— flrtisans, oloth-mak- 
ers, fiilk-weaYerfl, glass-makers, printen^ and mannfectnrers. 
They were distriboted, on theur arrival, thronghont the yari- 
oas towns and cittes, where they settled to the pnrsoit of 
their respective callings, and in eovrse of a short time they 
more than repaid, by the exerctae of their industry and theur 
skill, the splendid hospitality of their henefiwtors. 

Another important featoie of the unmigratioii into H^dlaad 
remains to he mentioned. This was the influx of a large 
nnmber of the best sailors of France, from the coasts of Qui- 
enne, Saintonge, La Rochelle, Poitou, and Normandy, togeth- 
er with a still larger number of veteran officers and soldiers 
of the French army. This accession of reftigees had the effect 
of greatly adding to the strength both of the Butch navy and 
army, and, as we shall hereafter find, exercised a most im- 
portant influence ou the political history both of lioiland and 
England. 

Louis XrV. eiiileavored to check the emiLrration of liis sub- 
jects into Holland, as he IkkI tried to 8top tlieir flight into 
Switzerland and England, but in vain. His envoy expostu- 
lated against their reception by the States; and the States 
reiterated their proclamations of privileges to the refhgees. 
It came to be feared that Louis would declare war against 
Holland; but the Prince of Orange had once before arrested 
the progress of Louis in his invasion of the provinces in 1672, 
and he longed for nothing SO mnoh as for another encounter 
with tlie French tyrant* 

William, prince of Orange and stadtholder of Holhind, 
hated France as his grandfitther had hated Spain. Under an 
appearance of physical weakness and phlegmatic indifference 
he ooneealed an ardent mind and an indomitable will He was 
cool and tadtom, yet fhll of courage and even daring. He 
was one of those rare men who never know despair. When 
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the great Franoh anny of 100,000 men, under Oond6 and Ta- 
renne, ewept over Flandera in 1672, capturing city after city, 
and approached Amsterdam, the inhabitants became filled 
-with dread. De Witt proposed subniiflsion; but William, 

then only twenty -two years of age, urged resistance, and his 
view was supported by the people. He declared that he 
would die in the last ditch rather than see tlie ruin of his 
country, and, true to his word, ho ordered the dikes to bo cut 
and the country hiid under water. The independen ce of Hol- 
land was thus saved, but at a frightful cost; and William 
never forgot, perha})s never forgave, injury which Louis 
thereby caused him to iTiflict upon Holland. 

WiUiani had another and more personal cause of quarrel 
with Louis. The prince took his title from the small but in- 
dependent' principality of Orange, situated in the southeast 
of France, a little to the north of Avignon. Though Orange 
was a fief of the imperial and not of the French crown, Louis, 
disregarding public law, overran it, dismantled the fortifica- 
tions of the principal town, and subjected the Protestants of 
the districts to the same cruelties which he practiced upon 
his own subjects of that faith. On being informed of these 
outrages, William declared aloud at his table that the Most 
Christian King ^should be made to know one day what it 
was to have offended a Prince of Orange." Louis's embassa* 
dor at the Hague having questioned the prince as to the 
meaning of the words^ the bitter positively refused either to 
retract or explain them. 

It may not be unimportant to remark that William was, 
Hke the other princes of hb race, an intense Protestant. The 
history of his family was identified with the rise and prog- 
ress of the new views, as well as with the ( iiumcipation of 
the United Provinces from the yoke of Spain and the Inqui- 
sition. His grandfather hail fallen a victim to the dagger of 
G6rard, the acrcnt of the Jesuits, and expired in the arms of 
l)is \\ ill , whu was a daughter of Admiral Coligny, the re- 
nowned victim of Saint Bartholomew. Thus the best Hugue- 
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not blood flowed in the veins of the young Prince of Orange, 
and hiB eympathies were wholly on the side of the fugitives 
who Mraght the Mylnm of Holland against the enielty of 
their perseontor. 

At the same time, William was doubly related to the En- 
gBah royal fiunily. Hsa mother was the daughter of Charles 
L, and his wife was the daughter of James IL» then leignbg 
king of England. James being then without male issue^ the 
Princess of Orange was thus the hefareM-presumptiTe to the 
British throiie» Though "William may have been ambitions, 
he was cautious and sagacious, and probably had not the re- 
motest idea of antidpating the succession of his wife by the 
OTcrthrow of the government of his fitther-in-law, but tor the 
eircumstance about to be suomiarily described, and which is- 
sued in the Revolution of 1668. 

Although the later Stuart kings, who were Roman Cutbo- 
lics more or less disguijsed, had no love for Protestantism, 
they nevertheless felt themselves under the neceseity of con- 
tinuing? the policy initiated by Queen Elizabeth, of giving a 
free abyiuni in England to the persecuted French Hugnenots. 
In 1681, Charles 11. was constrained by public opinion io 
sanction a bill granting large privileges to such of the refn- 
gees as should land on our shores. Tliey were to have free 
letters-patent granted tlieni ; and on their arrival at any of 
the outports, their baggage and stock in trade — when they 
had any — were to be landed duty free. But the greater 
number arrived destitute. For example, a newspaper of the 
day thus announced the hinding of a body of the refiigees at 
Plymouth: 

Ffynoatli, $th SeirtamlMr, 1681.— An open bott waind here jeeterdaj, 
in wMdk weie fyrtj or flftjr Fvoiegtaiiti who reiided otmide Le RocbeUe. 
Four other boati left wUh thky cnft at whidi ie Mid to have pot into Dart- 
noiuh, but i( U not yet faKmn ifhet beeeme of the other 

Laige numbers of the fugitives continued to land at all 
the southern ports — ^at Dover, at Rye, at Southampton, Dart- 
mouth, and Plymouth; and, wherever they land^ they re- 
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oeived a cordial welcome. Many were pastors, who came 
ashore hungering and in rags, lamenting the flocks, and some 
the wives and children they had left behind them in France. 
The people crowded roond the venerable snffererB with in- 
dignant and pitying hearts; they received them into their 
dwellingai and hosintably relieved their wants. Very soon, 
the flocks followed m the wake of their pastors; and the 
landings of the refugees continued for many years, during 
which they crowded ail the southern ports. The local cler- 
gy led and directed the hospitality of the inhabitants; and 
they usually placed the parish church at their disposal dur- 
ing a part of each Sunday, until they could be provided with 
special accoinniodation of their own.* 

The sigLt of so nmcli distress, borne so patiently ujkI un- 
complainingly, deeply stirred the heart of the nation, and 
every efl'ort was made to succor and help the poor exiles 
for conscience' sake. Public collections were made in the 
churches, and a fund was raised lor the relief of the most ne- 
cessitous, and for enabling the foreigners to proceed inland 
to places where they could pursue their industry. Many 
were thus forwarded from the sea-coast to London, Canter- 
bury, Norwich, and other places, where they eventually 
formed prosperous settlements, and laid the foundations of 
important branches of industry. 

Meanwhile James IL succeeded to the British throne at 

* At Rye, the reAigees were granted the u.se of the parish church from 
eight to ten in the inorniog, and from twelve to two in the afternoon — the 
appropriation being dtUy confirmed by the Council of State. Keports ha>nng 
been spread abroad that the fugitives were persons of bad character, disaf- 
iM^l Hiul Papists in disguise, the vicar and principal citiseas of Bye drew 
up and ptitilishcd the followitig tc^timoTiTal in their behnlf : 

"These are to ccrtitie to all whom it may concern, that the French Prot- 
estants who are settled inhabitants of this town of Rye are a sober, barmless» 
innocent people, such as serve God constuntly nnd uniformly, according to 
the usage and custom of the Church of Kngland. And further, that we be- 
lieve them to be lalsely aspersed for Papists and disaflectcd persons, no such 
Uiing appearing unto u^ bv the rnnversatioTi'^ <>f imy nf tliom. Tliis we do 
freely and truly certifie for and of them. In witncsii whereof, we have here- 
unto set our hand«, the 18th day of April IB82. Wm. WiUiams, Vicar; 
Tho^J. T u;irn:iy," etc., otc.^St>it^' Pnprrs, Domrxftr CbfemHsr, 1682, No. 66. 
See alj>o i>as»ex Archaotoyical Volkction, xiii., 2U1. 
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tlic death of his brother Charles II.,oii the 6th of January, 
1685 — the year memoiBblo in France as that in which the 
E^ct of Kantes was revoked. Charles and James were both 
Roman Catholics — Charles when he was not a scoffer, James 
always. The latter had long been a friend of the Jesuits in . 
disguise ; but no sooner was he king than he threw off the 
maeky and exhibited faimaelf in his true ehara«ter. James 
was not a man to gather wisdom from experience. Daring * 
the exile of his fiimily he had learned nothing and ibigotten 
nothing; and it shortly became clear to the English nation 
that he was bent on pnrsiung almost the identical conne 
which had cost his &ther his crown and his head. 

If there was one ^ling that characterised the £nglish 
people about this time more than another, it was their arer- 
sion to popery— not merely popery as a religion, bnt as a 
policy. It was felt to be contrary to the whole spirit, char- 
acter, and tendency of the nation. Popery had so repeated- 
ly exhibited itself as a pcrsecutinsf policy, that not only the 
religious, but the non-religious; not only the intelliirent few, 
but the illiterate many, regarded it with feelings of deep 
aversion. Great, therefore, was tiie publie indignation when 
it became known that one of the first acts of James, on his 
accession to the throHie, was to order the public celebration 
of the maijs at Westminster, after an interval of more than a 
ceiituiy. The king also dismiBsed from about his person 
clergymen of the English Church, and introduced well-known 
Jesuits in their stead. He degraded several of the bishops, 
though he did not yet venture openly to persecute them. 
But he showed his temper and his tendency by actively re- 
viving the persecutions of the Scotch Presbyterians, whom 
he pursued with a cruelty only equaled by liOuis XIV. in his 
dealings ^ith the Huguenots.* 

James H. was bnt the too ready learner of the lessons in 

* fit SeotkBd, wboerar wftt deteeted prMchlng hi « eonventlde or Mmd' 

inj? one was punishAblc with death and the confiscation of all property. 
Macaukj says the Scotch Act of Parliament (James VII., Hth May, 168u> 
enacting these penalties was passed at the special instance of the king. 
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despotism taught him by Louis XIV., whoso pensioner* be 
was, and whose nltimate victim he proved to be. The two 
men, indeed, resembled each other in many respects, and 
th^ actions ran in* almost parallei lines, though those who 
concede to Louis the title of ** Great" will probably object 
that the English king was merely the ape of the French oncf 
They were both dissolute, and both bigots, vibrating ilter- 
nately between their mistresses and their confessors. What 
La Yalliere,Montespan, and Maintenon were to Lonis XIV., 
that Arabella Chnrohill and Catharine Sedley were to James 
H, while the queens of both were left to pine m sorrow and 
neglect. The principal difference between llicin in this re- 
spect was, tliut Louis sinned with comely nustresses, and 
JamcB with ugly oDes.| Louis sought absolution from Pere 
la Chaise, as J ames from Father Petre ; and when penance 
had to be dune, both laid it alike upon their Protestant sub- 
jects — Louis increasing the pressure of persecution on the 
Huguenots, and James upon the Puritans and Covenanters. 
Both employed military niissioiuiries in carrying out theii* 
designs of conversion ; the agents of Louis being the "drag- 
ons" of Noailles, those of James the dragoons of Claverhouse. 
Both were despisera of constitutional power, and sought to 

* James II. was from the first the pensioner of Louis XIV. One of his 
flnt acts on the deaA cf Chutai waa to inpplicate BarHlon, the r c p ra aan ta p 

live of rx>uis at tlie English court, for money. Rocliester. James's prime 
minuter, said to Barillon, *'The money will be well laid out ; your master 
oaa not employ hia revemim better. Represent to him strongly how import- 
ant it is that the King of Englaiu! should l>c dependent, not on his own peo- 
|de, but on the friendship of the King of France alone." Jjoniii had already 
antici^ted the wfohes of James by remitting to him bills of exchange e<|iiiu 
to jE87,5(X) sterUng. James shed tears of joy on m eiving tliein. In the 
course of a few weeks Barillon obtained a further remittance from France of 
about £12,000 sterling, and he was instructed to iiimish the English govern- 
ment with the money for the purpose of corrupting members of the new 
House of Common?!. — See Macaulay's Hht, of England, ed. 1845), p. 4G3. 

t Thus James aped Louis even in his worship, introducing four-and-twen- 
ty fiddlers in his church choir after the French king s model. 

X riiHrles II. used to say that one might fancy his lirother's inisirep?ies 
were given to him by his father's confessor as peniinees, they wcie all »o ugly. 
G^harine Sedley herself wondered what James ( hose them for. ** We were 
none of us haoaNOM^" she said, ^'and if we had wit, he had not eDoai^ to 
find it out. " 
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centre the government in themaeWe^ Bat, while Loms eno- 
ceeded m cntflhing the Hngnenote^ JameB ignommioiiflly fiiil- 
ed in oiuahing the Puritans. "LovoBf it is trae, hrought Franoe 
to the verge of min, and paved the way the French Rev- 
olntion of 1792 ; while, happily for England, the designs of 
James were sammaiily thwarted by the English Revolution 
of 1688, and the rain of his kingdom was thus averted. 

The designs of James upon the consdenees of his people 
were not long in developing themselves. The persecution 
of the Scotch Covenaiitci-s was carried on with increased vir- 
ulence until resistance almost disappeared, ;ui 1 tlu i! hv turn- 
ed his attention to the English Puritans. Baxui , iiowe, Ban- 
yan, and hundreds ot nonconformist ministers were thrown 
into jail ; hut there were as yet no hani^injTs and shootings of 
them as in Scotland. To strengthen his power, and enable 
hiiii to Ml 1(1 1 it TTiore dfcisive morisures, James next took steps 
to augment the standing army — a measure which exposed 
him to increased public odium. Though contrary to law, he 
in many cases dismissed the Protestant officers of regiments, 
and appointed Roman Catholics in their stead. To render 
the appointments legal, he proposed to repeal the Test Act, 
as well as the Habeas Oorpas Act j hut his minister Halifax 
refusing to concur in this course, he was dismissed, and Par- 
liament adjonmed. Immediately hefore its leasBembling 
came the news ftom France of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes and the horrihle crnelties perpetrated on the Hn- 
gnenots. The intelligence caused a thrill of indignation to 
run throaghont England; and very shortly, crowds of the 
destitnte fugitives landed on the sonthem coast, and spread 
abroad the tale of horror. 

Shortly after, there came from France the report of a 
speech addressed by the Bishop of Yalance to Loois XIV. 
in the name of the French clergy. *'The piotis sovereign 
of England," said the orator, " looked to the Most Christian 
King^ the eldest son of the Churcli, for support against a 
heretical nation." The natural mference drawn was, that 
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what Louis had done in France, James was about to imitate 
in En<:!;1and by Dieans of Iiis uew standing army, commanded 
bv Konian Catholic officers. 

To allay the general alarm which began to prevail, James 
pretended to disapprove of the cruelties to which the Hugue- 
nots had been subjected ; and, in deference to public opinion, 
he granted some relief to th6 exiles from his privy purse, and 
invited his subjects to imitate his liberality by making a 
public collection for them in the churches throughout the 
kingdom. His acts, however, speedily belied his words. At 
the instigation of BarilloD,he had the book published in Hol- 
land by the banished Hngneaot pastor Claude, deaeribiDg the 
snfierings of his brethren, burnt hj the hangman before the 
Boyal Exchange ; and when the public eoUection was made 
in the chorehes^ and £40,000 was paid into the diamber of 
London, James gave orders that none should veoeive a fitr- 
thing of relief unless they first took the sacrament according 
to the Anglican ritnaL Many of the exiles irho came for 
help, when they heard of the terms on which alone it was 
to be granted, went away, unrelieved, with sad and sorrow* 
iul hearts. 

James proceeded steadily on his reactionary course. He 
ordered warrants to be drawn, in defiance of the law, author- 
izing priests of the C liurch of Rome to hold benefices in the 
Churt*h ofEncrland; and various aj)))ointment8 were made in 
conformity with his royal will. A Jesuit was quartered aB 
chaplain in University College, Oxford, and the iioman Cath- 
olic rites were there i)ubliely celebrated. The deanery of 
Christchurch was presented to a minister of the Clnirch of 
Rome, and mass was duly eelel)raie<l there. Roman Criflu)- 
lie chapels and convents rose all over the country ; and ir'ran- 
ciscan, Carmelite, and Benedictine monks ap])eared openly, 
in their cowls, beads, and conventual garb. The king made 
no secret of his intention to destroy the Protestant Church; 
and he loet no time in carrying out his measures, even in the 
fiioe of popular tumult and occasional rioting, placing his re- 
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lianoe mainly upon his standing army, which was then en- 
camped on Hannalow Heath. At the same time,TyTConnel 
was sent over to Ireland to root out the Ptotestant oolomes 
there, and one of his fint acta was to oast adxift abont 4000 
IVotestant officem and soldien^ supplanting them by as many 
stanch Frists. Those In his confidence boasted that in a 
few months there woald not he a man of English race left in 
the Irish army. The Lrish Protestants^ indeed, began to fear 
another masaacre, and a nnmber of fkmUies, principally gen- 
tlemen, artificen, and tradesmen, left Dublin for l^gland in 
the course of a few days. 

At length resistance began to show itselC The Parlia- 
ments both of Euglaud and Scotland pronounced against the 
khig's fK)licy, and he was unable to carrj- his measures by 
constitutional methods. lie accordingly resolved, like Louis 
XrV., to rule by the strong hand, and to govern by royal 
edict. Such was the state of affairs, rapidly verguig on an- 
archy or civil war, when the English nation, sick of the rule 
of James IT., after a reign of only three years, and longing 
for relief, looked abroad for help, and, with almost general 
consent, fixed their eyes upon William, Prince of Orange, as 
the one man capable of assistixig them in their time of need. 

The Prince of Orange had meanwhile been diligently oo- 
eixpied, among other things, with the reorganization of his 
army ; and the influx of veteran officers and soldiers of the 
French king, banished from France because of their religion, 
fiimished him with every ftdlity for this pnrpose. He pro- 
posed to the States of Holland that they should raise two 
new regiments, to be composed entirely of Hngnenots ; but 
the States were at first unwilling to make such an addition 
to their army. They feared the warlike designs of their 
young prince, and were mainly intent on redn<nng the heavy 
imposts that weighed upon ti&e country, occasioned by the 
recent invasion of Louis XIV., from the destructive efibots 
of which they were still sufibring. 

William, fearing lest the veterans whom he so anxiously 
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desired to retain in his service bhould depart into other lands, 
tlien jniblicly proclaimed that be would hiiiibelf pay the ex- 
penses of all the military refugees rather than that they 
should leave Holland. On this the States hesitated no lon- 
ger, but agreed to pension the French officers until they 
oould be inoorporatcd in the Dntch army, and 180,000 florins 
a year were voted for the purpose. Companies of French 
cadets were al^ formed and maintained at the expense of 
the state. The Hugnenot oflic c rs and men were drafted as 
rapidljT as possible into the Dutch army ; and before long 
William saw his ranks swelled by a formidable body of vet- 
eran troops, together with a large number of offioers of fbsil- 
iers fiom 8trasbarg, Mets, and Verdon. Whole companies 
of Hngoenot troops were drafted into each raiment nnder 
their own oflBcers,' while the principal fortresses at Bied% 
Maestrieht, Bergen -op -Zoom, Bois-le-Dae, Zntphen, Kime- 
gnen, Amheim, and Utrecht were used as so many d^ts 
for sach officers and soldiers as continued to talce refuge in 
Holland. 

William's plans were so carefiilly prepared, and be con- 
dacted his proceedings with such impenetrable mystery, that 
both James 11. and Louis XIV. were kept entirely in the dark 
as to his plans and intentions. At length the prince was 
ready to embark his ami} , ;uid England was ready to receive 
him. It forms no part of our purpose to relate the circnm- 
btances connected with the embarkation oi William, Ids laud- 
ing in England, and the revolution which followed, farther 
than to illustrate the pnrt which the banished IIuc:uenots 
played in tliat cjreat political tranraction. The narrative 
will be found brilliantly narrated in the paces of Macauiay, 
though that historian passes over with too slight notice the 
services of the Huguenots. 

Michelet, the French writer, observes with justice: "The 
army of William was strong precisely in that Calvinistic ele- 
ment which James repudiated in England — I mean in onr 
Hngnenot soldiers, the brothers of the Puritans. I am aston- 
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ished that Macanlay has thonirht fit to leave this circinii- 
stanco ill tlie bat-ksxrouiui. I can not iR'liL've that great Kn- 
glaud, with all her glories and her inheritance of liberty, is 
unwiUiDg nobly to avow the part which we Frenchmen had 
in her delivenmcc. In the Homeric enumeration which the 
historian gives of the followers of William, he reckons up 
English, Germans, Datoh, Swedes, Swiss, with the pictarasqne 
detail of their anns, uniforms, and all, down even to the two 
hnndred negroes, with their black faces set off by embroid- 
ered turbans and white feathers, who followed the body of 
English gentry led by the Sari of Maoolesfield. Bat be did 
not see oar Frenchmen. Apparently the proscribed Hague- 
not soldiers who followed William did not do honor to the 
prince by their clothes I Doabtless many of them wore the 
dress in which they had fled ^m France— and it had become 
dusty, worn, and tattered.*^ 

There is, indeed, little reason to doubt, notwithstanding 
Macanlay^s oversight, that the flower of the little army with 
which William landed atTorba7,on the 15th of November, 
1688, consisted of Huguenot soldiers trained under Schom- 
berg, Turenne, and Conde. Tlie expedition included three 
entire regiments of French infantry numbering 2250 men, 
ami a complete squadron of French cavalry. Tliese were 
nearly all veteran troops, officers and men, whose valor had 
been proved on many a hard-fought field. Many of them 
were gentlemen born, who^ unable to obtain commissions as 
officers, were content to serve in the ranks. Tlie numl)er of 
French officers was very large in proportion to the wliole 
force — T36, besides those in command of the French regi- 
ments, being distributed through alt the battalions. It is, • 
moreover, worthy of note that William^s ablest and most 
trusted officers were Huguenots. Schomberg, the refugee 
Marshal of France, was next in command to the prince him- 
self; and such was the coniidenoe which that skillful general 
inspired, that the Princess of Orange gave him secret instmc- 
* H1CHBL8T— £««M XJV, ct h BmcaHmit p. 418-19. 
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tions to aBflert her rights, and carry out tlie enterprise sbonld 
her hoBband &1L* William's three aids-de-camp^ De TEtang, 
De la Meloni^re, and the Marquis d^ArmUiers, were French 
officers, as were also the chie& of the engineers and the artil- 

lery, Gambon and Goulon, the latter being one of Vauban^s 
most distinguished pupils. Filly -four French gentlemen 
served in William's regiment of huiBO-gnards, and thirty-four 
in his body-guard. Among the officers of the araiy of liber- 
ation, distinguished alike by their birth and their military 
skill, were the cavjilr}- officers Didier d(» Ronconrt and Cha- 
laut de Hi iiuMiLrtKU*, colonels ; Danserville, lieutenant colonel; 
and Petit and Pi card, majors; while others of equal birth and 
distinction as soldiers served in the infantry.f 

Marshal Schomberg was descended from the old Dukes of 
Cleves, whose arms he bore ; and several of bis ancestors held 
high rank in the French service. One of them was killed at 
the battle of Tvry on the side of Henry IV., and another com- 
manded under Richelieu at the siege of Bochelle. Tlie mar' 
ahal, whose mother was an Englishwoman of the noble house 
of Dudley^hegan his career in the Swedish army in the Thirty 
Years* War, after which he entered the service of the Nether- 
lands, and subsequently that of France. There he led an act- 
ive and distmguiahed life, and rose by successive steps to the 
rank of marshal The great Cond6 had the highest opinion 
of his military capacity, comparing him to TVirenne. He 
commanded armies suooeBsfully in Flanders, Portugal, and 
Holland; but on the Revocation of the Edicts being unable 
to conform to popery, he felt compelled to resign his nulitary 
honors and emoluments, and leave Prance forever. 

Schomberg first went into Portugal, which was assigned to 

* Weiss, TTistnri/ o/ the French Protestant Brfiif/rrs, p. 232. 

t Wei5s mentions among the captains of horse Massole de Montnnr, Petit, 
De Mhricoart, T)e Boncfmit, De FRhric^, De Tisnmy, Baron d*Entragiics, Le 
Coq de St. Lc^er, T)c Saumaisc, T'c I,iirr(tix, T)e Daniiticrre; while auu»ngthe 
captains of inlkntn' we find De baint bauveur, Bapin (afterward the historic 
an), De Cosne - Cnavernay, DanmrOle, BCassde d« Moittant, Jacqnee 
Banne, Baron d'Avejan, Nolibois, Belcastel, Jaucourt Je Villamoue^ Lialo* 
nareU, De Montasier, and the three brothers De Bats. — Ibid., p. i!d2. 
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him as his place of exile ; bat he shortly after left that coan- 
try to tnko porvit 0, with numerous other French officers, 
under Frederick William of Brandenburg. His stay at Berlin 
was, howeyer, of shortAnration ; for when he heard of the in- 
tentions of William of Orange with respect to England, he at 
once detennined to join him. Offers of the most tempting 
kind were held ont by Frederick William to induce him to 
remain in Pkrussia. The elector proposed to appoint him 
governor general, minister of state, and member of the privy 
council; but in vain. Schombeig felt that the interests of 
Protestantism, of which William of Orange waa the recog- 
msed leader, required him to forego his own personal inter- 
ests ; and, though nearly seventy years of age, he quitted the 
surv icu of Prussia to enter that of Holland. He was accom- 
panied by a large number of veteran Huguenot officers, full 
of bitter resentment .igainst the monarch who had en 
them forth from France, and who bunied to meet their per- 
secutors in the field, and avenge themselves of the cruel 
wrongs which tiicy had suflfered at their hands. 

What the embittered feelings of tlie French Protestant 
gentry were, and what was the nature of the injuries tliey 
had suffered because of their religion, may, however, V)e best 
explained by the following narrative of the sufferings and 
adventures of a Norman gentleman who succeeded in mak- 
ing his escape from France, joined the liberating army of Wil- 
liam of Orange as captain of dragoons, took part in the expe- 
ditiim to England, served with the English nnny in the Irish 
campaigns, and afterward settled at Portarlington in Ireland, 
where he died in 1709. 
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CHAPTER X 

DUMOirr D8 B08TAQUXT. — ^BIB SBOAFB FBOK FRAXGB INTO 

Isaac Dumont de Bostaquet was a Protestant gentleman 
possessing coDsicleniblc luiiiicJ property near Yerville,inNor- 
maiuly, aljout eiglit leagues from Dieppe. He had been well 
educated in his youth, and served with distinction in the 
French army as an officer of Norman horse. j;\fter leaving 
the army he married and settled on his paternal estates, 
where he livr 1 the life of a retired country gentleman.* 

It was about the year 1661 that the first miilterings of the 
coming Ptorm reached De Bostaquet in his ancient chateau 
of La Fontelaye. Tlie Roman Catholics, supported by the 
king, had begun to poll down the Protestant churches in 
many districts, and now it began to be rumored abroad that 
several in Normandy were to be demolished; among others* 
the church of Lindebcsn^in which Dc Bostaqnet and his fam- 
ily .worsliiped. He at once set ont for Paris, to endeavor, if 
possible^ to preyent this outrage being done. He saw his old 
commander Toremie, and bad interviews with the king's min- 
isters, bat withoQt any satislkctory result ; for on his return 
to Normandj he found the temple at Lindebmnf had been 
demolished daring his absence. 

When De Bostaqnet complained to the local aathorities of 

• Tlie account given in this chapter is mamly dniwii from the M^moires 
ln€dit.-< <l<' Oumont de Boataqmt^ GentiUtomme Normand, edited by MM. Bead 
and Waddington, and pnhli«shwl nt Paris in IHf'.l. The MS. was in the po9» 
session of Dr. Vignolles, Dean uf Ossory, a lineal desceiulant of De Bustaqueti 
and was lent bv him to Lord Macaulaj for pernsal while the latter was en* 
gaged on his liistori/ <>/ Enghnd. Lord Mncaiilny did not make much use 
of the MS., probably because it was difficult to read in the old French ; but 
the raferancet made to it in the foot-notes of his worlc iadooed lihe French 
editor- tn npply for a coj*v of tlie >TS. to the Dean of OsMiyf trfiO 00011600^ 
\j acceded to their request, and hence its recent publicetioiL 
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the outra<ije, he was told that the king was resolved to n mh r 
the exercise of the Protestant worship so difficult, tliat it 
would b{' necessary for all Protestants throughout France to 
conform themselves to the king's religion. This, however, 
De Bostaquet was not prepared to do ; and a temporary 
place of worship was fitted up in the chateau at La Fonte- 
laye, where the scattered flock of LindebflBuf leassembled, 
and the seigneur himself on an emergency preached, bap- 
tized, and performed the other offices of religion. And thus 
he led an aothre and nseiiil life in the neighborhood for many 
yearSb 

Bnt the perBeeution of the Protestants became increasingly 
bard to bear. More of their eburcbes were pnlled down, and 
tbeir worship was becoming all bnt proscribed. Be Bostar 
qnet began to meditate emigration into HoUand ; but he was 
bound to France by many ties— of fionily as well as proper- 
ty. By faiB first wife he had a &mily of oz daughters and 
one son. Shortly after her death be married a secpnd time, 
and a second &mily of six cbOdren was added to the first 
But his second wife also died, leaving him with a very large 
family to rear and educate; and, as intelligent female help 
was essential jbr this purpose, he was thus induced to marry 
a third time; and a third family, of two sons and three 
daughters, was added to the original number. 

At last the edict was revoked, and the dragoons were let 
loose on the provinces to compel the conversion of the Prot- 
estants. A body of cuirassiers wns sent into Normandy, 
which had hitherto been exempt from such visitations. On 
the intelligence of their advance reaching De Bostaquet, he 
summoned a meeting of the neighboring Protestant gentry 
at his house at La Fontelaye, to consider what was best to 
be done. He then declared to them hia intention of leaving 
France should the king persist in his tyrannical coarse. Al- 
though all who were present praised his resolution, none of- 
fered to accompany him — ^not even his eldest son, who had 
been married only a few months before. When the ladies of 

N 
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the household were apprised of the resolution he had ex- 
pressed, they implored him, with tears in their eyes, not to 
leave them ; if he ^d, they felt themselres to be lost His 

wife, on the eve of another confinement, joined her entreaties 
to tliose of his chiltlreu, and he felt that under such circum- 
stances fliglit was impossible. 

The intelligence shortly reached La Foiitelaye that the 
cuirassiers had entered Rouen tfword in hand, under the Mar- 
quis de Beaupre Choiseul; that the quartering of the troops 
on the inhabitants was producini*- " eon versions" by whole- 
sale; and that crowds were running to 31. de Marillae, the in- 
tcndaut, to sign their abjuration, and thus get rid of the sol * 
diet's. Be Bostaquet then resolved to go over to Rouen him- 
self, and see with his own eyes what was going on there. He 
was greatly shocked both by what he saw and by what he 
heard. Sorrow sat on all countenances except those of the 
dragoons, who paraded the streets with a tmenlent air. There 
was a constant moving of them from honse to house, where 
those quartered remained, swearing, drinking, and hectoring, 
until the inmates had signed their abjurati<m, when they were 
withdrawn for the purpose of being quartered elsewhere. De 
Bostaquet was ineffably pained to find that tjiese measures 
were generally successful ; that all classes were making baste 
to conform ; and that even his brother-in-law, M. de Lamber- 
ville, who had been so stanch but a few days before, had been 
carried along by the stream and abjured. 

De Bostaquet hastened from the plaoe and returned to La 
Fontelaye sad at heart. The intellie:ence he brought with 
him of the dragonnades at Rouen occasioned deep concern in 
the mmds of his household; hut only one feeling pervaded 
them — resignation and steadfastness. De Bostaquet ttjok ref- 
uge in the hope that, belonging as he did to tlie noblesse, he 
would be spared the quartering of t!(Ht|iH in his family. But 
ho was mistaken. At liouen, the commandant quartered 
thirty horsemen upon Sieur Chanvel, until he and his lady, to 
get rid of them, signed their abjuration ; and an intimation 
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was shortly after made to De l>oslaquet,that unless he iiiul 
his family abjured, a detachment of twcnty-iive dragoons 
would be quartered in his chateau. Fearing the effects on 
his wife in her then delicate state of health, as well as desir- 
ing to save hig children from the horrors of such a visitation, 
he at once proceeded to Dieppe with his eldest son, and prom- 
ised to sign his abjaration, after placing himself for a time 
under the instmction of the reverend penitentiary of Notre 
Damo de Roacn. 

No sooner had he put his name to the paper than he felt 
degraded m his own eyes. He felt that he had attached his 
' signature to a falsehood, for he had no Intention of attending 
mass or abjuring hie religion. But his neighbors were now 
abjuring all round. His intimate fHend, the Sieur De Boiss6, 
had a company of musketeers quartered on him until he 
signed.. .Another neighbor, the Sienr de Montigny, was In 
like manner compelled to abjure — his mother and four 
daughters^ to avoid the written lie, having previously es- 
cape into Holland. None were allowed to go free. Old 
it de Gro8m6nil, De Bostaquet's father-in-law, though laiil 
up l)y gout and scarce able to hold a pen, was compelled to 
sign. In antici})ation of the quartering of the dragoons on 
the family, his wiic had gone into concealment, the children 
had left the house, and'even the domestics could witli diffinil 
ty be induced to remain. The eldest daughter fled through 
Picardy into Holland; the youn'jfcr daygliters took refuge 
with their relatives in liout ii; the son also tied, none knew 
whither. Madame de Grosmenil issued from her conceal- 
ment to take her place by her suffering husband's bed, and 
she too was compelled to sign her abjuration; but she was 
so shocked and grieved by the sin she felt slie had commit^ 
ted that she shortly after fell ill and died. "All our fmiii 
lies,'^ says De Bostaquet, succumbed by turns." A body of 
troops next made their appearance at La Fontelaye, and re- 
quired all the members of the household to sign their abju- 
ration. De Bostaquet*s wife, his mother— whose gray hairs 
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did not protect her— hia sons, daughtert, and domestics, were 
all required to sign. 

*'Tbe sad state to which my soul was reduced," cortfinnes De Bostaquet, 
"and the general dcsoliitiuii of the Church, occasioned mo the profoundest 

grief. lUl feeliug equally crimiual, we no longer enjoyed that tran- 

qoilli^ of mind which before had made us happj. God seemed to have hid 
himaelf from u; and though by oor wonhip, which we ooadnQed pnbUdljrto 
celebrate, we mi^t give endence of the purity of our sentiments andtheifn- 
oorily of oor zepttitanoe, crime never ceased to wdgh open my miod, and 
I bitterly repraodied myself fior having set so bad an wample befine my &m- 

ily as well as my neighbors Bat I could not entertain without prief 

the thought of my children hcing exposed to the danger of fidlinp a jirey to 
thej>e demuUB, who might any moment have i-arricii them away truni i7ie. I 
was constantly meditating flight ; bat the flesh fought against the spirit, and 
the fear of abandoning this krgo £unUy, together with the difficulty I saw be- 
Ibra me of ptoriding a sobiiBteiioe fbr diem In a Ibidgn 
tfaoegli I etill watciied Ibr a fimmble opportunity ftr escaping from lyanoe, 
bj which timelhopedtobeenildedtoiitondemjidfwilfamowif bjtheiale 
of my praperlj.*** 

The whole ftmtlj now began aerioosly to meditate flight 
from Franoe— Be Boetaqnet's mother, notwithstanding her 
burden of eighty years, being one of the most eager to es- 
cape. Attempts were first made to send away the girls sin- 
gly, and seyeral joonieys were made to the nearest port with 
that object ; bnt no ship was to be met with, and the tea- 
coast was found strictly guarded, ^e Bostaquet's design 
having become known to the commandant at Dieppe, lie was 
privately warned ol ^ln risk he ran of bi'iiig informed against, 
:uul »>f liavinu; his ])roperty confiscated and himself sent to the 
{ralleys. But the ladies of the family became every day more 
urgent to fly, declaring that their consciem es would not al- 
low them any longer hypocritieally to conform to a church 
which they detested, and tliat they were resolved to OSoape 
from their present degradation at all risks. 

At length it was arranged that an opportunity should be 
taken of escaping during the fStcs of Pentecost, when there 
was to be a grand review of the peasantry appointed to guard 
* Da BoaTAQUBT— JAsiolres /aMi*, p. 111. 
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the coast, during which they would necessarily be withdrawn 
firom their posts as watchers of t lie Haguenot fugitives. The 
family plans were thus somewhat precipitated, before De 
BoBtaquet had been enabled to convert his property into 
money, and thereby provide himself with the means of con- 
ducting the emigration of so large a family. It was first in* 
tended that the yonng ladies should endeavor to make their 
escape, their &ther accompanying them to the coast to see 
them safe on board ship, and then retnniing to watch over 
his wife, who was approaching the time of her confinement. 

On the morning of Pentecost Snnday, the whole fiunily as- 
sembled at worship, and besought the blessmg of God on 
their projected enterprise. After dinner the party set out 
It consisted of De Bostaquet, his aged mother, several grown 
daughters, and many chOdren. The father had intended 
that the younger son should stay behind, but with tears in 
his eyes he implored leave to accompany them. The eaval* 
cadt' first proceeded to the village of La Hali^re, where ar* 
ranpt riKjiits had beeu made fur thi ir spendinii; the Tiiijht, while 
De Jjostaquet proceeded to Saint Aubin to engage an Euglish 
vessel lyincr there to take them off the coast. 

Tlie luUuwiug night, about ten o'clock, the party set out 
from Luneray, accompanied by many friends uiid a large 
number of fugitives, like themselves making for the sea- 
coast. De Bostaquet rode first, with his sister })ehind him. 
on a pillion. Ilis son-in-law De Renfreville, and his wife, 
rode another horse in like manner. De Bostaquet's mother, 
the old lady of eighty, was mounted on a quiet pony, and at- 
tended by two peasants. His son and daughter were also 
mounted, the latter on n peasant's horse which carried the 
valises. De Renfireville's valet rode another nag, and was 
armed with a musketoon. Thus mounted, after many adieus 
the party set out for Saint Aubin. On their way thither 
they were joined by other relatives— M. de Montcomet, an 
old officer in the French army, and De Bostaqnet's brother^ 
in-law, M. de B^oigny , who was accompanied by a German 
valet with another young lady behind him on a pOlion. 
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" Wc found before us in the plain, " says De Bostaquet, "more than throe 
hundred persons — men, wc>men. and children — nil making for the s?ea-const, 
some for Saint Aiihin, and uthers for Quibervilie. lu'early the whole of thciie 
people were peasants, there being veiy fim oftfie iMtUr due among them; 
and none bore anns hot oandTet and the two valets of De B^quigny and Do 
BenfienHot who carried nmakelooiiB. The finility with whidi fivitivee had 
heretofore been enabled to cecape» and the belief that there was no daqger 
connected with our ttndortaking, made m travel \iithout much precaution. 
The night was charming, and tlic nwm shone <>nt hri^htly. The delicious 
coolness which succeetled the hejit of the preceding day enabled the poor 
peasouu ou foot to march forward with a lighter step ; and ttie prospect of a 
speedjr dcliTerauce from their captivity made them almost run toward the 
shore with ainnich joy as if they had been bonnd for* wedding-part^ i 

"We paaaed bgr lihe end of the Tillage of ATremenil, where a great number 
of the inhabitants had asaemUed to aec tu pasa. They wished ns bon. voyagt^ 
and all things seemed favorable for our d^ign. On the way, M. de B^quig- 
ny, who had remained behind, spurred on to the hciid of the troop uhere I 
was to inform me that Madame de Koncheraye, my sister-in-law, had come 
to join us in her carriage, with her three children and my daughter, from Ri- 
boeuf, together with u young lady from Koueu, named i>uval, and that they 
begged me to wait for them. I aooordingly chei&ed ^e cavakade, and we 
went ftrward more sbwly. 

"Those who intended lo embaik at Qniberville now left ns, while those 
whbwerebonndlbrSaintAnbin proceeded in that direction. Asyetweliad 
encoontered no ol^tacle. We passed through Flainville witlumt anj one 
speaking to us ; and, Ihittcring ourselves that everj^ thing was propitiotis, we 
at length reached the shore. Wc foun«l the co:i-t n'^^"' '^f iti'^n enijify; no 
one apiHuircd; and without fair we alighted to le-i mr !i m -c.s. W e seated 
the ladies on the shingle by the side of my mother, a tali girl irom Caen k^p- 
ing themcompanj. 

"Iwaa disappointed at seeing no signs of die teasel in which we were to 
embark, I did not know that they were waiting Ibr some signal to a|>proacb 
the land. While I was In this state of anxiety, my aon came to inflbnn me 
that bis aunt had arrived. Her carriage had not been able to reach tfw 
shore, and she waited for me about a gnn-shot off. I went on foot, nccom- 
panicd by my son, to find her. She and her children .v erc bathed in tears at 
the thought of their sejiaration. She embraced me tenderly, and the sight 
of herself and little ones aAiicted me exceedingly. My daughter from lii- 
bomf allj^ted firom the carriage to sahite me, as wdl as Mademoiselle DtrvaL 

"I Imd been with diem ibr n veij Utile iriiQe^ when I perceived there was 
n general movement down by tfao maipn of die sea, where I had left mj 
partjr. I asked what it was, and ibaring lest the vessel might appear too Ihr 
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off, I proposed to have the carriage brought nearer to the shore ; hut I was 
not left long ill uncortniiity. A peii^ant called out to me that there was a 
great disturbance going forward ; and soon after I henrd the sound of drums 
beating, followed by a discharge of musketry. It immediuicly occurred to 
me that it mast be tbe ooasfc-gnanl lotiiinttd to oaeapj Uieir post, who bad 
Men on our partj, and I begMi to Iter that wo mtn iiretrievaUy loit I 
was on iboC lionet with my littte aoo, near the carriage. I did not then see 
two bonemoD coming down upon ue at fiiU ipeed^ trat I heard iroioei etying 
with aU their might, * Help I hc-1i > !' I found myself in a strange state of em- 
barm«!smcnt, without mcnns of defense, when ni y lackegTy who was holdiog my 
horses on the bc.u !i, ran toward ine with niy Hnn!i. 

" I had only time t<> throw niy>rlf on my li«»r>e and call out to my i^ister- 
iu-iiiw in the carriage to turn Utvck (quickly, when I hastened, pistol in hand, 
to the place whence the acreamB proceeded. Scarce waa I dour of the car^ 
liage whan a hotseman ehonted 'KiUl UUT I anawered, 'lire, xaBcall* 
At the Mine moment he flred his pistol foil at me, so near that the disdiaiige 
fiadied along my left cheek and set fire to my pendBe, hot widunt wounding 
me. I was still so near the carriage that both the coachman and lackey saw 
my hair in a blnze. I t<K)k aim with my pistol at the stomach of tiie scoun- 
drel, but, happily for him, it missed lire, although I had primed it afresh on 
leaving Luneray. Tin li iceman at once turned tail, accompanied by his 
comrade. I then took iny other pistol, and followed them at the trot, when 
the one called oat to the other, *Fire! lire!' One of them had a mnsket, 
widi which he took aim at me, and aa it was neaily as light as day, and I was 
only two or three horM4engths ftom him, he fired and hit me hi the left aim, 
with which I was liolding my bridle, I moved my am quickly to asoertaiB 
whether it was broken, and putting qmxa to my hone^ gained tbe cnipper of 
the man who had first fired at me, w4io was now on my left, and as he l)ent 
over his horse's neck ( <hscharged my pistol full into his luumch. Tlie two 
horsemen at once di>4ij»pc'jired and fled. 

**I now beard the voice of I>e Becjuigny, who, embarrassed by his asseil- 
anta on foot, was fuionsly defending himself ; and, without losing time in 
parsoiog the Aii^tiTee, I ran iqi to him sword in haodf enoonntering on tlw 
way my soo-m-law, who was coming toward me. I asked him whither be 
was going, and he said he was miming in search of the horses, which his val- 
et had taken away. I told him it was in vain, and that be was flnng as fast 
as leg?! could carry him, for T had caught sight of him piussing us I mounted 
iny horsp But T bnd no time to reason with him. In a moment I had join- 
ed De I't i |iii;^niy, vviiu had with him only old M iitconiet, my wife's uncle; 
but, before a few minutes had passed, we < had scattered the canaille, and 
Ibnnd oofwlTea masters of dm field. De Bdquigny infttmed me that his 
hone was wounded, and that he eonld do no more; and I told him thai was 
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wotindcil ill the nrm, and that it was iiecesiiary, without I068 of time, to aflcer- 
tuiu what had become of the poor women. 

"We fiynnd thorn Almost in the same place that we had Mk them, Imt 
dbMukwed by eveiy body ; the attwdants and dia rest of the troop hanng 
nm Knvf along the ooMt, lutder iSt» cBAl My mother, who wm extremely 
deaf throng age, had not heard the shoCi, and did not know idiat to make 
of the ^ctorbance, thinking only of the ve8iel» which had not yet made it« 
nppcnrnnre. My sister, f,'»e»tly ahirmed, on my reproaching her with not 
having (}uictlv frillfnved the '^>thers, answered that my mother was nnable to 
walk, being toti much burdened hy her dre«is; for, fearing the culdiie^is of the 
night, she had clothed herself heavily. M. do Bfkiuigny then suggested that 
it might yet be possible to rally some of the men of our troop, and thereby 
xeMne the huliea ftom their periL Withoot km of time I ran along the ' 
beach some diatanoe, rapposing that aome of the men mi^ hnve hidden 
nnder the cliffs thnm^ ftar ; hot my leboie were oidew— I eaw oofy aome 
girls, who fled sway weeping. Considering tliat my presence would be more 
usefvd to onr poor women, I rejoined them at the gallop. M. de B^quigny, 
on his part, had rctiinieil from tlie direction of the rojij^t-fniard station, to as- 
certain whether there were any jierwns lurking there, for we entertained no 
doubt that it wa^ the cuai>t-guurd that hud attacked m ; aud tliu two hur^e- 
men with whom I had the affair confirmed me in (his impression, for I knew 
that each men were appointed to patrol the coaete, and visit the posts, all ' 
the nlgbt thiongb. On coming 19 to me, B<i|nigoy said he ftared we were 
lost ; that the raacala had nllied to the nmnber of ebonft forty, and were pre- 
paring for another attack. 

"We had no balls remaining with which to reload onr pistols. Loss of 
blood alrf.idy made me feel very faint. Be Bdcjuigny's horse had been 
wotmded in the shoulder by a musket-^ihot, and had now only three legs to 
go on. In this extremity, and not knowing what to do to i»uvc the women 
end children, I begged him to set my mother on horseback. He tried, but 
ahe was loo heavy, and he set her down again. M. de Monteomet was the 
only other man we hed with us, bat he was useless. He was sevenly^'two, 
and the little nag he tode conld not be of much service. Be B^iiigiqr*s 
valet had run away, after having in the skirmish fired his mnsketoon and 
woimded a coast-guardsman in the shoulder, of which the man died. The 
tide, which began to ri<!e. deterred me from lej^ding the women atul children 
under the clift's ; benides, I was uncertain of the route in that dirc tion, ^Iv 
mother and sister conjured me to fly instantly, because, if I was captured, my 
ruin was certain, while the worst that could happen to them would be coU" 
finement in a convent 

**In this dire extremity my heart was torn by a thousand conflicting emo- 
tioosy end overw^dmed with despair at being nnable to rescue those so dear 
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to me from the peril"? which be«<»t them. I knew not what rnnr^e to take. 
While in this state uf irre^latinn. 1 found mywif U'c nmiiig faint through loss 
of hlood. Taking out my honilkercliief, I atiki^U my tiii»tcr tu Liu it ruuiid my 
arm, which was still bleeding ; but wanting the nerve to do so, as weU as not 
bong miBci«Dtl7 idl to readi hm on honebodE, I addreBsed myBOlf to the 
yotmg ladjr tnm Caen, who was with them, and wbtm called La Bodin. 
She wae tail, and by the Btfit of Ae moon «be todked » handnome girl She 
had gieat letnctance to approach me in the state in which I was ; but at last, 
afler entreating her camestlj, she did me the eemoe which I required, and 
the fiirther fl<»w of hhxxl was stopped. 

"After resisting,' for .some time the entrciities of my mother and sister to 
leave them and fly fur my Hte — >ocing that my stayiiif,' hinger vdth them was 
useless, and that De Montcornet and IJe Bequiguy also urged me to fly — I 
Mt that at length I must yield to my fate, and leave them in the hands of 
FtoTidencei Mj diler, who feaiedbefaig robbed by the coast-goard on thefar 
letom, gave me her twenty loma d*qn to hot^ and prying heairan to pre- 
eerve me, they forced me to kave tium and take to flighti which I did with 
the greatert grief that I had ever experieiioed in the whoto conrw of my iif^ 

De Hostaquet and his iiitud De Bi'jqiiiirny first fled uluug 
tlie shore, but the shingle greatly liindered them. On their 
v>iiy they fell ia first witli De i>L'(|iiigny'8 valet, wlio had' 
fled with the horsen, and shortly after with Judith-Julie, Dn- 
mont's little daughter, ueeompanied by a peasant and his 
wife. She was lilYed up and placed in front of the valet, 
and tlu V rode on. Leaving the pea-shore by a road which 
led from the Iteaeh inland, Dnmont preeeded thoni,lus drawn 
sword in his hand. They had not gone far when tliey were 
met by Bix horBemeOy who halted and seemed uncertain 
whether to attack or not ; but, observing Dumont in an at- 
titude of defense, they retired, and the fngitives fled as fast 
as De B^quigTiy^s wounded horse would allow them to Lu- 
neray, to the house from which they had set out the previ- 
ous night. There he left his little daughter, and again De 
B^Tugny aad he rode out into the night. As day broki^ 
they reached Saint Iianrentb They went direct to the honse 
of a Hngnenot snigeon, who removed Damont's bloody shirty 
probed the wonnd to his extreme agony, bat could not find 

• Jf^Mret ItMUtSt p. 121-0. 
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the ball, the Bargeon conclndmg that it was fiimly lodged 
hetweea the two bones of the ibre-arm. The place was too 
unsafe for Dumont to remain, and, though suffering much 
and greatly needing rest, jie set out again, and made for bis 
ibmily mansion at La Fontelayc. But he did not dare to 
enter the house. Alighting at the door of one of his tenants 
named Malherbe, devoted to his interest, he dispatched him 
with a message to Madame de Bostaqnct, who at oihc li:ist- 
L'lii'd to her ImsbaiKFs side. Her agony of grief may he im- 
agined on seeing him, pale and suffering, liis elothes covered 
with blood, aud his bandaged arm in a sling. Giving her 
hasty instnictions as to wliat she was to do in his absence, 
among other things with respect to the sale of Iji'i prf»]K'rty 
and every thing that conld be converted into money, and 
after much weejjing, and taking many tender embraces of 
his wife and daughters, committing them to the care of God, 
he mounted again, and tied northward for liberty and life. 

De Bostaquet proceeds in his narrative to give a very 
graphic account of his flight across Normandy, Picardy, Ar- 
tois, and Flanders, into Holland, in the course of wliich he 
traversed woods, swam rivers, and had many hairbreadth es^ 
capes. Knowing the country thoroughly, and having many 
fiiends and relatives in Normandy and Picardy, Roman Cath- 
olics as well as Protestants, he often contrived to obtain a 
night's shelter, a change of linen, and sometimes a change of 
horses for himself and his friend, Saint-Foy, who accompanied 
him. They lodged the first night at Varvannes with a kins- 
man on whom he could rely, for M. de Verdun, says De Bosta- 
quct, ** was a good man, though a papist and even a bigot** A 
surgeon was sent for to dress the fugitive's arm, which had be- 
come increasingly painfhL The surgeon probed the wound, 
but still no ball could be found. Mounting again, the two 
rode all day, and by nightfall reached Grosm^'snil. Sending 
for a skilled army -urgeon, the wound was probed again, but 
with no better result. Trei*e the rumor of the atlair at Saint 
Aubin, greatly magniiied, readied De Bostaquet ; and, find- 
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ing that his only safety lay in flight, he started amiiu with 
his friend, and took the route for Holland throiK^^h Picardy. 
They rode onward to Belozane^ then to Neuichatel, where he 
took leave of ISaiut-Foy. 

^o fugitive reached Foucarmont alone by moonlight in 
great pain, his arm being exceedingly swollen and much 
inflamed. lie at onoe sent for a surgeon, who dressed the 
wound, but feared gnn^renet Next morning the inflamma- 
tion had subsided, and he set out again, reaching the out- 
flkirtB of Abbeville, which he passed on the left, and, arriving 
at Pont^e-Rem7,he there crossed the Somme. He was now 
in Picardy. Pressing onward, he arrived at Pkouville, where 
he was kindly entertained for the night by a Protestant 
friend, M. de Monthnc The pain and inflammation in hb 
arm still increasing, the family sargeon was sent for. The 
wound, when exposed, was found black, swollen, and angry- 
looking. The surgeon sounded again,fonnd no ball, and con- 
cluded by recommendmg perfect rest and low diet The 
patient remained with his fHend ibr two days, during which 
M. Montcomet arrived, for the purpose of accompanying^ him 
in his flight into Holland. Next day, to De Bu^^iacjuet's 
great surprise, the ball, for which the wurgeons had so often 
been searching in vain, was found in the finger of one of his 
gloves, into which it had fallen. lie was now comparatively 
relieved ; and, unwilling to trespass longer upon the kindness 
of his friends, after a few more days' rest he again tonk the 
road with his aged relative. TTiey traveled by L( (^lesnel 
and Doullens, then along the grand high road of Hcsdin, and 
through the woods of the Abbey of Sercan ; next striking 
the Arras road (where they were threatened with an attack 
by footpads), they arrived at La Guorgues, and, crossing 
the frontier, they at last, aftrer many adventures and perils, 
arrived in safety at Courtrai, where they began to breatlie 
freely. But Dumont did not feel himself safe until he had 
reached Ghent, fl>r Conrtrai was still under the dominion of 
Spain ; so again pushing on, the fugitives halted not until 
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they arrived at Ghent late at night, where the two waywoni 
tnivelers at lenglh bkpt soundly. Next day, Montcornet, 
wlio, lliough seventy-t wo years old, had stood the fatigues 
of the journey surprisingly well, proceeded to join his son, 
then lying with many other rcl'ugee officers in garrison at 
Maestricht, wliile De Bostaquet went forward into Holland 
to join the fugitives who were now flocking thither in great 
nunihors from all parts of France. 

Such is u rapid outline of the escape of Dumout de Bosta- 
quet into the great Protestant asylum of tlie NortL His 
joy, however, was mingled with grief, for he had lefl his wife 
and femily behind him in France under the heel of the perse- 
eator. After m;iny painful nimors of the severe pnnishments 
to which hiB children had been subjected, he was at length 
joined by his wife, his son, and one ofhis danghterB, who sno- 
oeeded in escaping by sea. Jfie ladies, talcen prisoners by 
the coast-guard at Saint Anbin, besides being heavily fined, 
were condemned to be confined in convents, some for several 
years each, and others for life; the gentlemen and men-serv* 
ants who accompanied them were oondemned to the galleys 
for life, and their [)i . i^erty and goods were declared forfeited 
to the king. This completed the rain of Dnmont de Bosta- 
qnet so fiir as worldly wealth was concerned ; fer by the law 
of Louis XIV., the property not only of all fugitives, but of 
all who abetted fugitives in their attempt to escafpe, was 
declared confiscated, while they were themselves liable, if 
caught, tu sulicr the penalty of death. 

Dumont de Bostatiuet now had no home save under the 
flag of the I*riuce of Orange ; and when such sutlerings as 
those wliich we have so briefly and imperfectly described are 
taken into acconnt, we need not wonder at the ardor with 
which the banished French soldiei's and gentry took serv'ice 
under the princf who so generously gave them protection, 
and the fury with which they fought against the despot who 
had ruined them, driven them forth from France, and contin- 
ued to persecute themselves and their femilies even to the 
death. 
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DB BO0TAQVBT IN XNGLAlfllt. — TDK IBI8H CAKPAIONB 07 

1689^0. 

DuMONT DE BosTAQUET was ho.Npitably rcceivctl by the 
Prince of Orange, and, on iii.s application for I'Tnployment, 
was appointed to the same rank in the Dutch army that he 
had }jofore held in that of Louis XI Y. When the expedition 
to England was decided upon, sucli of the refugee officers as 
were disposed lo join William were invited to send in their 
names, and De Bostaquct at once volunteered, with numbers 
more. 1 il ty of the French officers were selected for the pur- 
pose of being incorporated in bis two dragoon regiments, red 
and blae^ and De Bostaquet was appointed to a captaincy in 
tbe fonner regiment, of which De Louvigny was colonel. 

The fleet of WiUiam bad already been assembled at Maas- 
luis, and with the tioops on board shortly spread its sails for 
England. Bat tbe expedition, consisting of about five bond- 
red sail, bad scarcely left tbe Datcb shores before it was dis- 
persed by a stonn, wbicb raged for three daya One ship, ^ 
containing two companies of French inikntry, commanded by 
Captains de ChanYemay and Rapin-Tboyras (afterward tbe 
bistorian), was driven toward tbe coast of Norway. Those 
on board gave themselves np tor lost; but tbe storm abatp 
ing, the course of the vessel was altered, and she afterward 
reached the Maas In safety. Very few ships were missing 
when the expedition reassembled ; bat among the lost was 
one containing four companies of a Holstein regiment and 
some sixty French officers and volunteers. W^hen De IJosta- 
quet's ship arrived in the Maas, it was found that many of 
the troop horses had been killed, or were so maimed as to be 
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rendered nxifit for serrice. After a few days' indefatigable 

labor, however, all damages were made good, the fleet was 

refitted anew, and again put to sea, this time with better 

prospect of success. 

**l?ext day," sajs De fiottaqnet, in bit Memoin, **we tarn the eoasti of 
Fnmce and England atretdiing beftn oa on dtJwr ride. I oonftaB that I 
did not look npon tiijr nn|^»teftd coontiy withoot deep emotion, as X tiioa£|it 

of the maoy ties of affection which still bound me to it — of mj children, and 
tlie dear relatives I had left behind ; but ns our fleet miglit even now be work- 
ing out their deliv eraiu'e. and as Kuglaml was drawing nearer, I felt that one 
mmX east such thougiiti* usuic, and rnist tliat God would yet put it into the 
heart of our hero to help our poor couutry under the oppressions beneath 
which she was groaning. The fleet was beheld by the people on the opposite 
sharaa with rery different enotiona. France tremUed at the sight ; whfle 
£n|^and, aeeing her ddiverar a|iproacUng, lea|ied widi joj. It leemed aa if 
the prince took pbawre in alarming Vrma^ whoae coaata be long Icept in 
ai^t. But at length, leaving France behind ns, we made for the opposite 
shore, and all day long we held along the English coast, aidling toward the 
west. Night hid the land from farther view, and next morning not a trace 
of it was to be seen As the wind held good, we thought that by this time 
we must have pa.s.sed out of the English Channel, though we knew not 
whither we were bound. Many of our soldiers from Poitou hoped tlmt we 
might effect n lending there. BntatdifeelntheallemoQiiweagBincan^t 
eight of the Eng^h land on oar right, and foand tiiat «e were atill holding 
the aame conne. M. de Bediencoar, who knew the eoaat, aaanred na that 
we wwe bonnd fas Plymonthi andit aeemedto me that such waa die prinee*a 
design. But the wind having shifted, we were astonished to sec OUT vaugoard 
put ahont, and sail as if right down upon uf?. Notlung could be more beau- 
tiful than tlie evolution of the immensr flotilla which now took place under a 
glorious sky. Tlie main boily ot the Meet and the rejir-guard lay to, in order 
to allow the prince's division to pass through them, on whit li every ship in its 
turn prepared to tack. There were no longer any doubts as to where wo were 
to land. We distinctly nw the people along the heights watching, and doubt- 
IcM admhnng, the magnificent apectacle, bnt there appeared to be no signs of 
alarm at n^t aS the mnltitnde of diipa ahont to enter thdr beantiM bay."* 

De Bostaquet proceeds to describe the landing at Torhay, 
and the march of the little army inland, tlirough irnid and 
niiro, under licavy rain and along villuinutis roads, until tliey 
entered Exeter amid the acclaraations of the people. De 
* Miftnoires InCdits de Uumont de Bostaquet^ p. 214-15. - • 
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Bostaquet found that many of his exiled countiymen had al- 
ready settled St Exeter, where they had a church and minis- 
ter of tlieir own. Among others, he met with a French tailor 
from Lintot in Normandy, who had become established in 
business, besides other refogees from Dieppe and the adjom- 
ing country, who were settled and doing well. Be Bosta- 
quet expressed himself much gratified with his short stay in 
Exeter, which he praised tot its wealth, its commerce, its 
manufactures, and the hospitality of its inhabitants.* 

After resting six or seven days at Exeter, William and his 
army marched upon London through Salisbury, being daily 
jpined by fresh adherents — ^gentry, officers, and soldiers. The 
army of James made no effort at remstance, but steadily re- 
tired; the only show of a stand being made at Reading, 
where five hundred of the king's horse, doubtless tiL^hting 
without heart, were ])iit to flight by a hundred and fitW of 
William's drntjoons, \v<X by the Huguenot Colonel Marouit. 
Hot another sliot was tired before William arrived in Lon- 
don, and was welcomed as the nation's deliverer. Wj this 
time James was mnkinir arrangements for flight, together 
with his Jesuits. He nii^'ht ea*<ily have been captured and 
made u niartvr of; but the mistake madt> in the case of 
Charles I. was not repeatt-d, and James, having got on board 
a smack in the Thames, was allowed to slink ignominiously 
out of his kingdom and take refuge in France, tlierc to seek 
the consolation of his royal brother Louis the Great, whose 
policy ho had so foolishly and so wickedly attempted to im- 
itate.f 

• "VVhilc in Fxetcr. Po "Rrxfnqiiot f ir the fin»t time attended tlic EngHsli 
Hervice in tlie Cuthodral, as conducted in the time of Jameo II. He foonU it 
very different from the pUun Calvinistic worship of the Hugnenotii, end thus 
recorded his impressions of it : " Wliut surjirrscd me was {u find tliat it 
seemed to retain nearly all the externalit of popeiy. The churciics hnve al- 
tars, two great candlee at each Kide, and a banil of aih<er or rilrer-gilt be- 
tween them. The canons, dressed in surplice and stole, occupy stnlls on both 
sides of the nave. They have a choir of little boyg in surplices who sing with 
them ; the music. seems to me fine, and they have charming voices. But st» 
ell this is very mtich opposed to the .simplicity of oar Bflfonned rdigioii, I 
confess I WHS hy no menns odifiod with it'Tp. -23). 

t Little uiuro thuii u muiitti elap»eU between the landing of the Prince of 
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The Iliii^uenot ofticors and soldiers of \Viiliaui\s army 
tiuin l muuy of their exiled countrymen already settled in 
London. iSoho in the west, and S})ita!tields in the t;ai>l, were 
almost entirely French qu n ters. KiuuIk i s of new churcheB 
were about this time opened for tin* aocuimnodation of the 
imjiiiirraiit'i, in which the service was condui ted in Frendi 
by their own ministers, some of the most eminent of whom 
had taken refuge in England. The exiles formed communi- 
ties by themselves; they were, £>r the most part| organised 
in congregations, and a common oanse and common anffer- 
inga nsnally made them acquainted with each otlier. De 
Bostaqaet and his compatriots, therefore, did not find them- 
* selves so much strangers in London as they expected to be, 
/ for they were daily enoonntering friends and brothers in mis- 
fortune. 

A distinguished little circle of exiles had by this time been 
formed at Greenwich, of which the aged Marquis de Rnvigny 
formed the centre. That nobleman bad for many years been 
one of the most trusted servants of the French govenmient. 
He held various high offices in his own country, being a gen- 
eral in the French army and a councilor of state; and he 
had on more than one occasion represented Fnnee as envoy 

Orange in Torbay and the flight of James 11. The landhig took place on die 

.%th of November, 1688, and the abdiontion of Jiuncs on the 10th of Deccm- 
l>er following. One of James's Jesait followers addressed the following char- 
acteristic letter to his Pro^-incial at Rome on the last-mentioned date : 

"Signor William, my reverend Father, — Behold tlie end of all the good 
hope'* of the progres* of our holy rclifjion in this coimtry. The king and the 
i(noen arc fugitives ; all their adhereuts have abandoned them ; a new prince 
has arrived, with « fovelgll •mj, iridlOlii the aU^test opposition ; a tbiog die 
like of which has never been seen or heard of, and which h witluuit example 
iu history. A king, the peaceful ])os.se8^r of Iiis throne, with au aimy of 
thirty thousand tolmevi «iid fony shipe of war, is fljing from hit kfngiloai 
without firing so much as a pistol-shot. . . 7^"- >!-fntrst n-ifhas romf ^rom 
ourselves: our imprudence, our avarice, ami otir ambition, have oicujtioncd 
an this. The king is iiierTed by weak men, knav(» and fooh, and the great 
minister yoii have sent hither has had his share in it. . . . Knoagh, my dear 
friend ; all is over. . . . The confusioa is great ; neither faith nor hope re- 
main; we are done for this time, and the fathers of oar holy society have con* 
trilMitod their part toward tlie disaster. All the others— bish«>)»s. eonfe^sofBf 
priests, and monks — have conducted themselves with but little prudence." 

VoSb htler (in ItaUim) is quoted by ill Goiiot m hig OoUecthn duMmoin 
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•A the English court. But he was a Protestant^ and there- 
^re precluded from holding public office snbseqaont to the 
Revooatioo of the Edict of Nantes. " Had the marquis," 
says Macaolay, "chosen to remain in his native comitiy, 
he and hia household would have been permitted to worship 
God privately according to their own formsi But Rnvigny 
rejected all offers^ cast in his lot with his brethren, and, at up* 
ward of eighty years of age, quitted Versailles, where he 
might still have been a &vorite, for a modest dwelling at 
Greenwich, ^at dwelling was, during the last months of 
his life, the resort of all that was most distinguished among 
his feUow-eziles. His abilities, his experience, and his muni^ 
icent kindness made him the nndispatcd chief of the refngees. 
He was at the same time half an Enirlishman, for his sister 
had been Countess of Southampton, and he wa^ uncle of Lady 
Rusfell. He was long past the time of action. But liis two 
sons, both men of eminent courage, devoted their swords to 
the service of William."* 

A French church had been founded by the Marquis of Ru- 
vigny at Greenwich in 1686,t of which Severin, an old and 
valued friend of De Bostaqnet and his wife, had been appoint- 
ed pastor, so that our Huguenot officer at once found himself 
at home. He was cordially received by the aged marquis, 
who enconraged him to bring over his family. £rom Holland 
and settle them in the place. De Bostaqnet accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the Hague in the spring of 1689, and was received 
with great joy by his wife after their five months' separation. 
Accompanied by their two children, they set out for England, 
and, after a tempestuous Toyage, landed at Greenwich, where 
they were cordially welcomed by the Ruvigny circle. Here 
De Bostaqnet lemained for only three months, enjoying the 
sodety of his fiunily and the hospitality of his fiiends. The 

* M ACACLAY — History of Enghmdi toL iii., ch. xiv. 

f Th» TVendi dupd ftt Greenwidi la still In existeiioe, and now nsed m a 

"RaiitNt cliapel. It is 8itnatc<1 in London Street. Ixihind the shop of Mr. 
Harding, oiiinan. The cammaudments were written up in French on each 
aide of the pulpit nntil the year 1814, when ihey wen emoed. 

O 
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time," Bays he, " passed like a dream, as much because of the 
joyi I experienced at being leunited to my wife, as became 
of the beauties of the place and the good Bocir ty I met thm^ 
bat, above all, by the kindnem of the Buvigny fiunily, whose 
generosity and ohanty toward the nnfortnnate exiles is xok- 
&i]ing, and eommand the lespeot and Teneratioii of all who 
have the honor to know theoL*** 

Dozing de Bostaqtiet's sqjonm at Greenwich his wife pre> ' 
sented him with another son, his nineteenth child, to which 
the Marqnis de Rnviguy stood god&ther, and after whom he 
was named. Only a month later the good old marquis died, 
and De Bostaquet, with many other iUustrions eziles,{bUowed 
his remains to Ids tomb In the ohuroh of the Savoy, in the 
Strand, where he was buried. 

Meanwhile William had been occupied in consolidating his 
government and reducing the disaffected parts of the king- 
dom to obedience. With Scotland this was comparatively 
easy, but with Ireland the ca.se was widely different. The 
Irish Roman Catholics remained loyal to James because of 
his reli«4ioi], and when he landed at Kinsale in March, 1G89, 
he saw nearly the whole country at his feet. Only the little 
Presbyterian colony established in Ulster made any show of 
resistance. James had arrived in Ireland with substantial 
help in arms and money obtained from the French king, and 
before many weeks had elapsed 40,000 Irish stood in arms to 
support his authority. The forces of William in Ireland were 
few in number and bad in quality, consisting, for the most 
part, of raw levies of young men suddenly taken from the 
plow. Hiey were therefore altc^gether unequal to cope with 
the forces of JameSi Tyrconnel, and the French Marshal de 
Rosen, snd, but for vigorous measures on the part of William 
and his government^ it was dear that Ireland was lost to the 
English crown. 

The best troops of WilUam had by this tune beeok either 
sent abroad or disbanded. The English and Dutch veteran 
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rogimeiits had for the most part been diapatched to Fluiden 
to zesiBt the FretMsh armies of Louis, who threatened a diver- 
sion in &Tor of James m that quarter ; while, in de&renee to 
the jealousy whioh the English people natnially entertained 
against the maintenanoe among them of a standing amy — 
espeeially an army of formgners^the Httgnenot regiments 
had been disbsnded almost immediately after the abdication 
of James and his flight into France, So soon, however, as 
the news of James's landing in Ireland reached London, meas- 
ures were immediately taken for their re-embodiment, and 
four excellent regiments were at once raised — one of cavalry 
and three of infantry. The cavalry reginient u'as raised by 
Schomberg, who was its colonel, and it was entirely com- 
posed of French gentlemen — officers and privates. The in- 
fantry regiments were rfiised with the help of the aged Mar- 
quis de Kuvigny; and at his death in July, 1 689, the enter- 
prise was zealously prosecuted by his two sons — Henry, the 
second marquis, and Pierre de Ruvigny, afterward better 
known as La Gaillemotte. These regiments were respective- 
ly commanded by La Gaiilemotte, Camboii) and La Melo' 
niSre. 

The French regiments were hastily dispatched to join the 
little army of about 10,000 men sent into the north of Ire> 
land to assist the Protestants in arms there the same month 
in which they were raised. Thdr first operation was con- 
ducted against the town of Carrickfeigns, which fell after a 
siege of a week,bnt not without loss, for the Huguenot regi- 
ments who led the assault suffered heavily, the Marqtiis de 
Yenonrs and numerous other officers b^g among the lolled. 

Shortly after, the Huguenot regiment of cavalry arrived 
from England, and, joined by three regiments of Ennbkil- 
leners, the army marched southward. De Bostaqnet held his 
former rank of captain in Schomberg's horse, and he has re» 
corded in his memoirs the incidents of the campaign with his 
usual spirit. The march lay through burnt villages and a 
country desolated by the retiring army ol James. They 
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passed through Ncwry and Carlingford, both of which were 
found in ashes, and at length arrived in the neighborhood of 
Dundalk, where they encamped. James lay at Droghcda 
with an army of 20,000 men, or double their number. But 
the generals of neither force wished for battle — Schomberg, 
because he could not rely upon hia troops, who were ill fed 
and (excepting the Hngnenot yeterans) ill disciplined^ and 
Connt Roflen, James's French general, becanse he did not 
wish to inonr the risk of a defeat. The raw yoong English 
soldiers^ in the camp at Dondalk, nnnsed to campaigning, 
died in great nnmbera. The English foot were mostly with- 
out shoes and very badly fed; yet they were eager to fight, 
thinldng it better to die in the field than in the camp. 
When they clamored to be led into action, Schomberg good- 
hnmoredly said, " We English have stomach enough fbr fight- 
ing ; it is a p^ty that we are not equally fond of some other 
parts of a solder's budness.** ' 

At length, after enduring great privations, and leaving 
many of his men under the sod at Dundalk^f Sohomborg de- 
cided to follow tlie example of the Jacohite army, aud go 

* SdiMnhdrg fband duit ^htb gnuti&t mnsber^of ftheni had iwfvt twibre ftvsd 

a gun. " Othen* can inform your maje>ty," he wrote to A\ ;IlI:im ( 1 2th Oct., 
i^^X three r^gimentB of Jb^rench mfanbcy and their regiment of 

CKTaliy do their dntj better thui the odiera.** And a tew monti^ iMer ha 

added, " From the.-e three regiments, ami fnnn that of cavjJry, your m^asiy 
has more service than from double the number of the others." 

t "Oureamp was on the edge of amonus," laje De Bostaquet, shelter- 
ed on one side by borrihlo mountains, from whence there arose a perpetual 
▼apor BH from a furnace. I'he scarcity of pro^x•(ionj4, together ynth the bad 
wmUier, occasioned frightfid disease. The English died by thousands.** 
[It is stated in the Memoirs of DalrympU^ that of ir>,000 men who at differ- 
ent times joined the camp, 8000 died. J "The colonels, captain?:, and sol- 
diers of the French regiments did not escape. Many officers and privates 
died. A friend and relative of my own, named Bonel, son of IVasii6<3aat> 
brun, of Caen, whoM? mother, daughter of Secretary Cognnrt, was u l^insmnn 
of my first wife, died, much to my sorrow. Our regiment was atta( ked hy 
disease. Captain de Rrugi^re and Comet Baucelin both died ; the loss of 
the latter, who *M?fn'thefl to a l>enutiful Norman f^rl. ocrnsioned mnny 
tears. Dcs Suint-Honmne and Brassehiyc, though they had only been a 
short time in camp, both left ill. The tirst died at Chester, and the other 
almost immiediately on his rcarhing \\ iiidsor. In short, there rem.iinrd in 
the camp only the dead and the dving." — Mcmoirta Jmdits <U I/umoni tie 
BMtefiMl, p. 960-L 
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into winter qnarten. His conduct of the campuiga occa- 
flioned much diBsatisfiMStion in England, where it was expect- 
ed that he shpnld meet and fight James with a fimiished 

army of less than half the number, and under every disad- 
vantage. It had now, however, become necessary to act 
with vigor if the policy iuiiiatcd by the Revolution of 1G88 
was to be upheld; fur a well-a|ipointed army of 7300 excel- 
lent French infantry, conimaiuied by the Count of Lauzun, 
with immense quantities of arms and ammunition, were on 
their way from France, with the object of e\}M llmg the 
Protestants fxom Ireland and replacing James upon the Brit- 
ish throne. 

William felt that this was the great crisis of the struggle, 
and he determined to take the field in person. He at once 
made his arrangements accordingly. He ordered back from 
Flanders hb best £ngli8h and Dutch regiments. He also cn- 
deaTored, eo &r as he could, to meet f^nchmen by Frenchr 
men; and dispatched agents abroad, into all the countries 
where the banished Huguenot soldiers had settled, inyiting 
them to take arms with him against the enemies of their 
faith. His invitation was responded to with alacrity. Many 
of Sehomberg's old soldiers, who bad settled in Brandenburg, 
Switaerland, and the provinces of the Lower Rhine, left their 
new homes and flocked to the standard of William. The 
• Baron d'Avejau, lieutenant colonel of an English regiment, 
wrote to a fii^dln Switseiland, urging the immediate enlist* 
ment of expatriated Ftotestants tor his regltnent. '*! feel 
assured," said he, ** that you will not fail to have published 
in all the French churclies in Switzerland the obligations un- 
der which the refugees lie to come and aid us in this expedi- 
tion, which is directed to the glory of God, and ultimately to 
the re-establislinient of His church in our country.'^ 

These stirriiiy upj^eals had the eifect of attracting a large 
number of veteran Protestant soldiers to the army of Wil- 

* Quoted by Weiss— Hw/ory of th€ French Protectant Refugees^ p. 288, 
from an impabliBhed mBmoir by Anthony Court, in die Geneva Libimiy. 
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liam. Sometimes four or five Lundred im'u left Geucva ui a 
week for the j)urpose of enlisting in England. Others wei-e 
dispatched from Lausanne, where they were provided by the 
Marquis d'Arzilliers with the means of reaching their dca.ti- 
nation. Many more, scattered along the ehoros of Lake Le- 
man, were drilled daily under the flag of Orange, notwith- 
standing the expostulations of Louisas agents, aud sent to 
swell the forces of William, 

Hy these means, as well as by energetic efforts at home,* 
William was enabled, by the month of June, 1690, to assem- 
ble in the north of Ireland an army of 36^000 men — English, 
French, Dutch, Danes, and Germans ; and putting himself at 
their head, he at onee manfaed south\vard.f Arrived at the 
Boyne, about three miles west of Drogbeda, he diseenied the 
combined Freneh and Irish army drawn up on the other side, 
prepared to dispute the passage of the riyer. Hie Huguenot 
regiments saw before them the flags of Louis JEIV. and 
James IL waying together-^the army of the king who had 
banished them fiom country, home, and fiunily, making oom> 
mon cause with the persecutor of the Englidi Protestants; 
and when it became known among them that every soldier 
in the opposing force bore the same badge— the white cross 
in th«r hat — ^which had distmgnished the assassins of their 
fore&thers on the night of St. Bartholomew, they burned to 
meet them in battle. 

On the mornino; of the Ist of July, the Count Menard do 

♦ De Felice — JlUtory oj the French Prottutanta (p. 8i>9), «aiv» that En- 
gland raised eleven regiments of French volimteenr* Imt be doet not gire 
his authority. It is pmbahle this number \b an exaggeration. 

t William kutded at Carrickl'crgus on the 14th of June, 1C90. From 
thence be jirrK-eeded to Belfiist. On his way southward t*> join the army at 
Lt>Ti);hhrirl<lan<i, when pacing through the village of Lombeg, nenrTJ.-hum, 
he addres^l by une Bea^ B aimer, a Huguenot refugee, then rctiidiug in 
a house now known as Hie Priory. Rend ex|ilaiiied to his nuQest}' the cause 
ot"hi<; hrin::: -rttlt 'l thrp- : and as the king was about to pas8 on, bc a^ked 
penuiiibiua lu embrace iiim. To this WiUiam at <Hice assented, receiving the 
Hofimiot'e leliite on his cheek, after which, stooping from his harm toward 
Buhner's wife, tx prptty FroiichwrnTian. he said, '* .\iui thy wife ton ;" nnd 
saluted her heartily, i'he name Buimer has since been changed to Jioomer, 
but the Christleii nmie Bentf or Beioey is still preserved Miiong die descend- 
enta of tlie iunilj.— CTIaler Jmn»l ijfArchmb^f L, 186, 286-04. 
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Bohombeig, one of the old marshars sons, was ordered to 
on tho right by the bridge of Sbme, and tiun 
the left flank of the oppoaing army. Thia movemetit he tae- 
oeeded in aooompluhmg after a ahaip bnt short eonfliety npon 
whiofa William proceeded to lead his left, composed cav- 
alry, across the river, consideTably lower down. At the same 
time, the main body of infimtry composing the centre was 
ordered to advance. Hie Dutch guards led, closely followed 
by the Hngoenot foot Plunging into the stream, they waded 
across, and reached the opposite bank nnder a storm of can- 
non and musketry. Scarcely had they struggled up the right 
bank, than the Huguenot colonel, La Caillemotte, vv lls stnick 
down by a musket -shoL As he was being carried olf the 
field, covered with blood, through tlie ranks of his advancing 
men, he called out to them, " A la gloire, lues eniaus i a la 
gloire !" 

A strong body of Irish cavalry charged the advancing in- 
fantry with great vigor, shook them until they reeled, and 
compelled them to give way. Old Marshal kSchomberg, who 
stood eagerly watching the advance of his troops from the 
northern bank, now saw that the crisis of the fight had ai^ 
rived, and he prepared to act accordingly. Placing himself 
at the head of his Huguenot regiment of horse which he had 
held in reserve, and pointing with his SWord aCFOSa the river, 
he called oat, ^^AUam^ me$ €mi$/ regopehs voire cmrage et 
vo$ reaientenmUa : voila vos pbbsxciutbubs 1*^ and plunged 
into the stream. On reaching the scene of contest a fiiriona 
straggle ensned. Tlie Datch and Hagaenot infimtry nllied ; 
and William, coming np from the left with his cavalry, fell 
apon the Irish flank and completed their discomfltare. Hie 
combined F^nch and Irish amy was forced through the pass 
of Dttleek, and fled toward Bnblin— James H bemg the flrst 
to carry thither the news of his defeatf William's loss did 

• Rapin, who relates tlus incident in his IlUtory of Kntjtnnd, wns present 
at the battle nf tlie Boyne as an officer in one of the Hngnenot regiments. 

t On reaching Dublin Castle, James was received by \A\dy TjTconnel, the 
wife of his vicerujr. Madame," said he, **70ur countrymen can run well." 
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not exceed 400 men ; bat, to his deep grief, Mamhal Schom- 

berg was among the fidlen, the hero of eighty-two having 
been cut down in the mel^e by a party of Tyrconnel's horse, 
and he lay dead upon the held, with many other gallant gen- 
tlemen. 

*'l}ot quite so well as your nuyes^," was her retort, for I see jou have won 
tlioiaoa." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

HUGUENOT OFFICBBS IN THB BIUTISH SXBYICB. 

It fonna no part of our purpose to describe the military 
opeiations in Ireland which followed the battle of the Boyne 
fiuther than to dea^nate the principal Huguenot officers 

who took part in them. Among these, one of the most dis- 
tingniRbcd was Henry, second ^larqiiis dtj Km igny. At the 
date of tlie Kevocatioii he had attained the rank of brigadier 
in the army of Louis XIV., and was esteemed an excellent 
officer, having served witJi great distinction under CondC* and 
Turenne. Indeed, it is l)olieved that the French army in 
Germany would have hwu \o&t but for the skill with which 
he reconciled the quarrels of the contending chiefs who as- 
pired to its command on the deatli of Turenne. Louis XIY. 
anxiously desired to retain Ruviguy in his service, but all his 
offers of individual toleration were refused, and, casting in hia 
lot with the exiled Protestants, he left France with his father 
and settled with him at Greenwich, dispensing hospitality and 
bounty. Being allowed the enjoyment of liis French proper^ 
ty, he did not join the British army which fought in Ireland. 
Bnt when be beard that bis only brother, De la Caillemotte, 
as well as Marshal Scbomberg,had been lulled at the Boyne, 
be could restrain bis ardor no longer, and offered bis services 
to King William, who appointed him major general, and 
tber gave him the colonelcy of Scbomberg's regiment of Hn- 
gnenot horse. 

Ruvigny immediately joined the army of General Ginkell 
in Ireland, while engaged ui the siege of Atblone. Hiere a 
Hnguenot aoldier waa the first to moant the breach, in which 
> be fell, cheering on his comrades. That place taken, the 
French general Saint Ruth retired with the Irish anny to 
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Aughrim, where he took up an uhuoyt impregnable position. 
Notwithstanding this advantage, Ginkell attacked and rout- • 
ed the Irish, the principal share in the victory being attrib- 
uted to the Marquis de Ruvigiiy and Iris horse, who charged 
impetuously and carried every thing before them. That the 
brunt of the battle was borne by the Huguenot regiments is 
shown by the extent of their loss. Kuvigny's regiment lost 
144 men killed and wounded; that of Cambou,106 ; and that 
of Belcastle, 85 — bemg about one fifth of the total loss on 
the side of the victors. "After the battle," says De Bosta- 
quet, ^ Gmkell oamB up and embraced De Rnvigny, declaring 
how much he was pleased with his bravery and his conduct ; 
then adTsncing to the head of oar regiment, he highly praised 
the officers as well as soldiers. M. Oasaubon, who com- 
manded, gained great honor by his valor that daj.*^ For 
the services rendered bj De Rnvlgny on this occasion, W3- 
liam nused him to the Irish peerage nnder the title of Sari 
ofGalway. * 

In 1693 Lord Qalway joined William in FUmders, and was 
with him in the severe battle of Neerwinden, where the com- 
bined Datch and English army was defeated by Marshal 
Lnxemburg. The Iluguenot leader fought with conspicaons 
bravery at the head of his cavalry, and sacoeeded hi covering 
William^s retreat. He was shortly after promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant general. 

The war with I'rancc was now raging all round her bor- 
der — along the Flemish and the German frontiers, and as far 
south as the country of the Vaudoi-^, llio Vaudois were ^ 
amouL'" the most ancient I'rotestaut ]i( (i|t]o in Europe; and 
Louis AiV.,uot satisfied with exterminating Protestantism 
in his own dominions, sought to carry the crusade against it 
beyond his own frontiers into the territories of his neighbors. ' 
He accordingly sent to the young Duke of Savoy, requiring ' 
him to extirpate the Vaudois unless they would conform to 
the Roman Catholic religion. The doke refhsed to obey the 
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French long's behest, and besought the help of the Emperor 

of Germany and the Ftotestant princes of the North to en- 
able him to resist the armies of Louis. The Elector of Bran- 
denburg biiviiig applied to Wiliiiim for one of bis generals, 
Charles, duke of Schomberg, whose father fell at the Bdyiie, 
was at once dispatched to the aid of the Savov prince with 
an army consisting for tlie most part of TTTiLriicnot refutrccs. 
Wiliiani also undertook to supply a subsidy of i;juo,UUO a 
year as the joint contribution of England and Holland to the 
cause of Protestantism in Savoy. 

Schomberg, on his arrival at Turin, found the country in a 
state of the 'greatest consternation, the French aimy under 
Catinat OTemumuig it in all directions. With his vigorous 
help, however, the progress of the French army was speedily 
^ checked ; but, unfortunately, Sdiombeig allowed himself to 
be drawn into a pitched battle on the plains of Marsiglia in 
October, 169S, in which he suffered a complete defeat, at the 
same time leceiTing a mortal wound, of whicli he died a few 
days after the battle. 

On this untoward result of the campaign bemg known in 
England, the Earl of Galway was dispatched into Savoy to 
take the command, as well as to represent England and Hoi- 
land as embassador at the court of Ttiiin. To his dismay, he 
shortly discovered that the Pake of Savoy was engaged in a 
secret treaty with the French government ibr peace, on which 
Lord Galway at once withdrew with his contingent, the only 
object be had been able to accomplish being to secure a cer- 
tain degree of liberty of worship for the persecuted Vaudois. 

Un liis return to England the earl was appointed one of 
the Lords Justices of Ireland ; and during the time that he 
held the office, ])e devoted himself to the establishment of the 
linen trade, the improvement of agriculture, and the repara- 
tion of liie losses and devastations from which the country 
had 80 severely sutl'ered during its civil wars. Among his 
other undertakings was the founding of the French colony of 
PortarlingtoiL By his influence he induced a large number 
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of the best class of the refugees — principally consisting of ex- 
iled officers and gentry and their families — to settle at that 
place; and he liberally assisted them .out of his private 
means in promoting tlie industry and prosperity of the town 
and neighborhood. He erected above a hundred new dwell- 
inga of a anpeiior kind for the accommodation of the set- 
tlers. He bnUt and endowed two churches for their nse — 
one French, the other English — as well as two excellent 
schools for the education of their children. Thus the little 
town of Portarlington shortly became a centre of polite learn- 
ing, from which emanated some of the most distingnisbed 
men in Ireland, while the gentle and industrions life of the 
colonists exhibited an example of patient labor, neatness, 
thrift, and orderliness, which was not without beneficial ef- 
fects on the surrounding population. 

But, much though he did for Portarlington, Lord Galway 
was not permitted to complete what lie had so well begun. 
It so happened that as soon as Louis XIV. heard that liuvig- 
ny had joined the army of William, he ordered the immediate 
confiscation of all lil^ ]iro]ierty in France. To compensate his 
devoted follower lor his loss, W illiam conferred upon liim the 
eonfiseafed estate of Portarlington. This appropriation by 
the king was, however, violently attacked in the English Par- 
liament ; a bill was passed annulling all grants of the kind 
that he had made; the Earl of Galway^s career as an Irish 
landlord was thus brought to an end ; and Xtuvigny, like 
many of his fellow-exiles, was again landless. 

Nothing, however, could shake the king's attachment to 
Lord Galway, or Lord Galway's to him. Being unable, as 
King of England, to reward his faithfiil follower, William ap- 
pointed him general in the Dutch army, and colonel of the 
Dutch raiment of Foot^guards (blue). In 1 701, Evelyn thus 
records in his diary a visit made to the distinguished refiigee 
on bis arrival in London from Ireland : *^Jum 22. I went to 
congratulate the arrival of that worthy and excellent person, 
my Lord Galway, newly come out of Ireland, where he had 
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behaved l iniself so honestly an^ to tlio exceeding satisfac- 
tion of the people; but he was removed thence for being a 
Frenchman, though they ha 1 not u more "worthy, valirmt, dis- 
creet, and trusty person on wliom they could have relied for 
conduct and fitness. He was one who had deeply suffered, 
as well as the marquis his father, for being Protefttants." 

From, this time Lord Galway was principally employed 
abroad on diplomatic missions and in the field. The war 
against France was now in progress on the side of Spain, 
where the third Duke of Schomberg, Ooant M4nard, who led 
the attack in the battle of the Boyne, was in 1704 placed in 
command of the British troops in Spain, then fighting against 
the Bourbon Philip Y., in conjnnction with a Portngnese a^ 
my. Philip was sapported by a French army under command 
of the ]>uke of Berwick, the natural son of the dethroned 
James TL The campaign langaished under Schomberg, and 
the government at home becoming dissatisfied with his con- 
duct of 1^ the Earl of Galway was sent out to Portugal to 
take the command. 

The campaigns which followed were mostly fought over 
the ground since made so famous by the victories of Wel- 
lington, There was the relief of Gibraltar, ihe storming of 
Alcantara, the siege of Badajos — in which the Earl of Galway 
lost an arm — the capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, and the ad- 
vance upon Madrid. Then followed the defection of the 
Portuguese, and a succession of disasters ; the last of which 
was the battle of Almanza, where the British, ill supported 
by their Portuguese allies, were defeated by the French army 
under the Duke of Berwick. Shortly after, the British forces 
returned home, and the Earl of Galway resided for the rest 
of his life mostly at Rookley, near Southampton, taking a 
kindly interest to the last in the relief of his countrymen suf- 
fering for conscience' sake.* 

* It was when on a nsit at Stratton Tlonso that the good E.irl of Gnlway 
was summoned to his rest. He probably sank under the bodily pains ' tu 
which he ws to kmg wigect, mindj, gowt wad rhemiwtiMii. His mind wm 
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When the relugecs first ( iit< t\ el the service of the Elector 
of lirartflcTibiirpr, floTibts wt^ re c\])ressed whether they woiihi 
iight against their tbrmer fellow-soldiers. When they went 
into action at Neuss, one of the Prussian generals exclaimed, 
"We shall have these knaves fighting against us presently." 
But all dodbts were dispelled by the conduct of the Hugoe* 
not musketeers, wlio rushed eagerly upon the French troops, 
and by the fury of their attack carried every thing before 
them. It was the same at the siege of Bonn, where a hund- 
red refugee officers, three hundred Huguenot cadets, with 
detachments of musketeers and horse grenadieis, demanded 
to be led to the assault; and on the signal being given, they 
rushed Ibrwaid with extraordinary gallantry. ''The offi- 
cen,** says AnoiUon, '^gave proof that they preferred rather 
to rot in the earth alter an honorable death, than that the 
earth should nourish them in idleness while thdr soldien 
were in the heat of the %ht** The outer works were car- 
ried, and the place was taken. But nowhere did th^ Hugue- 
nots display such a fury of resentment agdnst the troops of 
Louis as At the battle of Almanza, above referred to, where 
they were led by Cavalier, the famous Camizard chief. 

Jean Cavalier was the son of a peasant, of the village of 
Ribaute, near Anduze, in Langnedoc. Being mi ardent Prot- 
estant, he took refiige from the ])ersecutions in Geneva and 
Lansanne, where he worked for some time as a jonmoyman 
baker. But his love for his native home drew him back to 
Languedoe ; and he happened to visit it in 1702, at the time 
when the Abbe du Chayla was engaged in directing the ex- 
tirpation of I he Protestant peasantry in the Cevennes. These 
poor people continued, in defiance of the law, to hold relig- 
ious meetings in the woods, and caves^ and fields, in conse- 

entire to the last. He died on the 8d of September, 1720, aged seventy-two. 
He waB the last of his family. Lady Russell was his nearest surviNing rela- 
tive, and became his heireiis at the age of eighty-foar. The property of 8trat- 
ton has pfl<»<*ed out of Ru?5C'll hands ; and Lord Galway's grave-stone fin Mirh- 
eldevcr church-yard, where he was buried j can not now be rocoenized. — Ao- 
SBW-- vPnofwteiil Exika/ram ^Vojhm j* lAt f^e^ ^ImU JC/K, |i. 149. 
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quenee of which they wore tmcked, pursued, sabred^ banged, 
or sent to the cjalleyH, whcreyer found. 

The peasants at length reyolted. From forty to fifty of 
the most determined among them assembled at the Abb^ dn 
ChJtyla's hotiae at Poiit-<1e-Montyort> and proceeded to hreak 
open the dungeon in which he had penned np a band of pri^ 
oners, amoi^ whom were two ladies of rank. The abb6 or- 
dered his senrants to repel the assailants with firearms ; nev- 
ertheless they succeeded in effecting an entranoe, and stabbed 
the priest to death. Sneh was the beginning of tbe war of 
the Blouses, or Canuzaida The Camiaards were only poor 
peasants driven to desperation by omelty, without any 
knowledge of war, and without any arms except snch as 
they wrested fiom the hands of their enemies, yet they main- 
tained a gallant straggle against the Frsnch armies for a pe- 
riod of nearly five years. 

On the outbreak of the revolt, Jeaa Cavalier assembled a 
« company of volnnteers to assist the Gevennen peasantry, and 
before long he became their recognized leader. Though the 
insurrection spread oyer Languedoc, their entire numbers did 
not exceed 10,000 men. But they had the advuulage offif^ht- 
ing in a mountaiu cimntry, every foot ol' which was familiar 
to them. Tliey carried on the war l)y surprises, clothing and 
arming themselves with tlic spoils tliey took irum the royal 
troops. They supplied tliemselyes with balls made from the 
church-holls. They had no money, and needed none, the 
peasantry and lierdsmcn of the country supplying tliem with 
food. When they were attacked, they received the tirst lire 
of the soldiers on (me knee^ singing the sixty-eighth psalm: 
*^ Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered." Then they 
rose, precipitated themselves on the enemy, and fought with 
all the fury of despair. If they succeeded in their onslaughts, 
and the soldien fled, they then held assemblies, which were 
attended by the Huguenots of the adjoining country; and 
when they ikiled, they fied into the hills, in the eavenis of 
which were thdr magasmes and hospitals. 
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Great devastation and bloodshed marked the coarse of the 
war of the Camizards. No mercy was shown either to tlie 
peasantry taken in arms or to those who in any way assisted 
them. Whole villages were destroyed ; for the order w as 
issued that wherever a soldier or priest perished, the place 
should immediately be burned down. The punishment of 
the stake was revived. Gibbets were erected and kept at 
work all over Lancjuedoc. Still the insurrection Avas not 
suppressed, and the peasantry continued to liold their relig- 
ions meetings wherever they could. One day, on the first 
of April, 1703, the intelligence was brought to Itf arehal Mont" 
reTil,m command of the royal troops, that some three hund- 
red persons had assembled for worship in a mill near Nis- 
mes. He at once hastened to the place with a strong force 
of soldiers, ordered the doors to be burst open, and the 
worshipers against law slaughtered on the spot. The slow- 
ness with which the butchery was carried on provoked the 
marsbal^s indignation, and he ordered the mill to be fired. 
All who had not been murdered were burnt— all, excepting 
one solitary |prl, who was saved through the humanity of 
the marshal's lackey; but she was hanged next day, and her 
salvor narrowly escaped the same fiite. 

Even this monstrous eraelty did not crush the Insnrreo- 
tion. The Camiiards were ^m time to time re-enforced by 
the bnmed-out peasants; and, led by Cavalier and his coad- 
jutor Roland, they beat the detachments of MontrcvU on ev- 
ery side — atNayes, at the rocks of Aubais, at Marti<jnar<xues, 
and at the Bridge of Salindres. The "Most Christian King" 
was disgusted at the idea of a Marshal of France, supported 
by a royal army completely appointed, heing set at defiance 
by a miserable horde of Protestant peasants, and he ordered 
the recall of MontrcviL Then Marshal YiUars was sent to 
take the command. 

Tlie new marslial was an honorable man, and no butcher. 
He sluiddcred at tlie idea of eniployins; means sucli as his 
predecessor bad employed to reduce the king's subjects to 
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obedience, and one of the first things he did was to invito 
Cavalier to negotiate. The quondam Laker's boy of Geneva 
agreed to meet the potent Marshal of France and listen to 
his proposals* . Villars thus described him in his letter to the 
minister of war : " He is a peasant of the lowest rank, not yet 
twenty-two years of age, and scarcely seeodng eighteen; 
small, and with no imposing mien, bat possessing a finnness 
and good sense that are altogether snrprismg. He has great 
talent in arranging for the subsistence of his men, and dis- 
poses his troops as well as the best trained officers conld da 
From the moment Cavalier began to treat up to the ooncln- 
8ion,he has always acted in good ftith,** 

£i the negotiations which ensued. Cavalier stipulated ibr 
liberty of conscience and freedom of worrfiip, to which, it is 
said, ^'illar8 asseuted, though the Roman Catholics subse- 
((uciitl y denied this. The result, however, was, that Cavalier 
capitidatcJ, accepted a (•oh)iier8 commission, aad went to 
Versailles to meet Louis XIV.; his fellow-leader, Roland, ro- 
fiising the terms of capitulation, and determining to continue 
the stru£r«j1e. At Paris, the mob, eai^er to behold the Ceven- 
nol rebel, tlironged the i^treets he rode through, and his re- 
ception was almost tantamount to a triumjjh. At Versnilles 
Louis exhorted him in vain to be converted, Cavalier even 
daring in his presence to justify the revolt in the Cevennes, 
He was offered the rank of migor general in the French array, 
and a pension of 1500 livres for his father as the price of his 
apostasy ; but still he refused ; and he was dismissed from 
court as an obstinate Huguenot." 

Though treated with apparent kindness, Cavalier felt that 
he was under constant surveillance, and he seized the earli- 
est opportunity of flybg from France and takuig refuge in 
Switzerland. From thence he passed into Holland, and en- 
tered the service of William of Orange, who gave him the 
rank of colonel Hie Blouses, or Candsards, tidio had fled 
from the Cevennes in large numbers, flocked to his standard, 
and his regiment was soon frdL But a difficulty arose. Cav- 

P 
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alier insisted on flelcctlng his own offioera, while the royal 
oommiBsioiiors required that ail the companies ehould be 
commanded by reiiigee genttemen. The matter was com- 
promised by Oayalier selecting half bis offioersiandihe com* 
miBsioneis appointing the other half— Cavalier selecting only 
snch as had thoroughly proved their valor in the battles, of 
the Cevennea. The regiment, when complete, proceeded to 
England, and was dispatched to Spain with other reinforce- 
ments at the end of 1706. 

Almost the only battle in which Cavalier and bis Hngne- 
nots took part was on the field of Almansa, where they dis* 
tinguished themselves In a remarkable degree. Cavalier 
found himself opposed to one of the French regiments, in 
whom he recognized his former persecutors in the Cevennes. 
The soldiers on both sides, animated by a common fury, 
rushed upon each other with the bayonet, disdaining to fire. 
The carnage which followed was dreadful. Tlic papiiit regi- 
ment was amiihilatcd, while of Cavalier's regiment, 700 
stroncr, not more than 300 survived. Marshal ]>( i \\ i( k, 
though familiar with fieree encounters, never sp()k( nl ibis 
tragical event without deep emotion.* Cavalier hinisrll was 
severely wounded, and lay for some tinu nnionir tlir ^laiu, 
atlerward escaping through the assistance of an Englisii offi- 
cer. His lieutenant colonel, five captains, six lieutenants, and 
five ensigns, were killed, and most of the other officers were 
wounded or taken prisoners. 

Cavalier retomed to England, where he retired upon a 
small pension, which barely supported him, and he fell into 
debtf He entreated to be employed in active service, but 
it was not until after the lapse of many years that his appli* 
cation was snooessfbL He was eyentually appointed gov- 
ernor of Jersey, and held that office for some time; after 

• Weiss, p. 250. 

f While be resided in London, ("avalier emplojed pert of Iub leisure in dic- 
tating to another refiigee, Galli of Nismes, the memoirs of his early adven- 
tures, which were pnbliahed under the title of Memoirs of the Wars <ff the 
Cbeeme*: London, 1796. 
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widohhe was made brigadier \n 1735, and farther |)romotc-d 
to be major general in 1739. He died at Chelaea in the fol- 
lowing year, and his remains were conveyed to Dublin fi>r 
intennent in the French refugee cemetery near that city. 

Another illuBtriouB name among the Huguenot refogees is 
that of Faul de Bapin-Thoyras, better known as the historian 
of England than as a soldier, though he bore arms with the 
Bnglish in many a hard-fi>ught field. He belonged to a 
French noble fiunily, and was Lord of Thoyras^near Castres. 
The persecution drove him and his &mily into England; but, 
findmg nothiug to do there, he went over to Holland, and join* 
ed the army ofWilUam as a cadet He accompanied the ex* 
pedition to Torbay, and took part in the transactions which 
followed. Rapin was afterward sent into Ireland Tvith Lis reg- 
iment, and, distinguishing himself by lii.s gallantry at the siepje 
of Carrickfergus, he was promoted to the nmk rtf lieutenant. 
He afterward fought at the Boync, and was wt>unded at the 
assault of Limcriek. At Athlone lie was one of the first to 
enter the place at the head of the assailing force. He was 
there promoted to a company, and remained at Athlone, do- 
ing garrison duty, for about two years. His intelligence and 
high culture being known, Rapin was selected by the king, 
on the recommendation of the Earl of Galway, as tutor to 
the Earl of Portland's eldest son. Viscount Woodstock. He 
accordingly took leave of the army with regret, making over 
his company to his brother, who afterward attained the rank 
of lieutenant colonel From this time Rapin lived prindpaU 
ly abroad in company with his pupil While remding at the 
Hague, he resumed his fhvorite study of history and jurispru- 
dence, which had been interrupted by his flight from France 
at the Revocation. After completing Lord Woodstock's ed- 
ucation, Rapin settled at Weael, where a number of retired 
refhgee officers resided, and formed a very agreeable society. 
There he wrote his JDisMrUxHcn on Whigs and Tbriss, and 
bis well-known JBktory of England, founded on Rhymer's 
Madera^ a woriic of much labor and research, and long regard- 
ed as a standard work. Rapin died in I?25,at the age of 
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sixty-four, almost pen in hand, worn out by bard study and 
sedentary coufincment. 

Among the many able Ilunriienot officers in Wiiliiini's serv- 
ice, John de Bodt was one ol the luusi JisUiiguished. He had 
fled from France wiuii only in hitj fifteenth year, and shortly 
after joined the Dntch artillery. He accompanied William 
to England, and was made captain in 1690. He fought at 
the Boyne and at Aughnm, and eventually rose to the com- 
mand of the French corps of engineers. In that capacity he 
served at the battles of Steinkirk and Nerwinde, and at the 
siege of Namar he directed the operations which ended in 
the surrender of the castle to the allied anny. The fort into 
which Boofflers had thrown himself was assaulted and cap- 
tured a few days later hy La Cave at the head of 2000 vol- 
unteers^ and William HL generously acknowledged that it 
was mainly to the brave refugees that he owed the capture 
of that important fortress. 

All through the wars in the Low Countries^ under William 
nL, Eugene, and the Puke of Marlborough, the refhgees bore 
themselves bravely. Wherever the fighting was hardesti they 
were therew Henry de Chesnoi led the assault which gave 
Landau to the allies. At the battles of Hochstedt, Oude- 
narde, Malplaquet, and at the siege of Mons, they were con- 
spicuous for their valor. Lc Koche, the Huguenot engineer, 
conducted the operations at Lisle, doing more execution," 
says Luttrell,"ia three days, than Do Mcer, the German, in 
six weeks." 

The rofiigee Ligoniers Kor\'ed with peculiar distinction in 
the Britiiih army. The most eminent was Jean Louis, after- 
ward Field Marshal Earl Ligonier, wlio fled from France into 
England in 1007. He accompanied the army to Flanders as 
a volunteer in 1702, where his extraordinary bravery at the 
storming of Liege attracted the attention of Marlborough. 
At Blenheim, where he next fought, he was the only captain 
of his regiment who survived. At Menin he led the grena- 
diers who stormed the counterscarp. He fought at Malpla- 
quet, where he was major of brigade, and in all Marlborough's 
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grt at battle^. At Dt ttingen, as lieutenant general, he earned 
still higher tlistiuction. At Fontenoy the chief honor was 
due to him for the intrepidity and Bkill with which he led 
the British infantry. In 1 740 he was placed in command of 
the British forces in Flanders, but was taken prifloner at the 
battle of Lawfield. Restored to England, he was appointed 
commaoder- in -chief and colonel of the First Foot Guards; 
and in 1 770 the Hagnenot hero died fall of honors, at the ripe 
age of ninety-two. 

Of the thousands of Protestant sailors who left France at 
the Reyolation, many settled In the ports along the sonth 
and sontheastem coast of England; bnt the greater nnmber> 
entered the Datch fleet, while a poitum took service in the 
navy of the Elector of Brandenbnig. Louis AlV. took the 
same steps to enforce conven^on upon his saOors that he did 
upon the other classes of his subjects; but^ so soon as the 
sidloTS arrived in foreign port s, they usually took the oppor> 
tunity of deserting their ships, and thus reasserting their 
liberty. In 1G86, three French vessels, which had put into 
Dutch ports, were entirely deserted by tlicir crews, and in 
the same year more than 800 experienced iiuinncrs, trained 
uiulcr DiHjnesne, entered the navy of the United Provinces. 
When William sailed for England in 1688, the islaiul of Zea- 
land alone sent him 160 excellent French sailors, who were 
placed, as picked men, on board the admiral and vice-ad- 
miraPs sliips. Like their IluL^nioTiot fellow-countrymen on 
land, the Huguenot sailors foutrht valiantly nt sea under the 
flag of their adopted country, and they emulated the brav- 
ery of the English themselves at the great naval battle of La 
Hogne a few years later. Many of the French naval olTlcers 
rose to high rank in William's service, and acquired distinc- 
tion by their valor on that element which England has been 
accustomed to regard as peculiarly her own. Among these 
may be mentioned the Gambiers, descended from a Hugne* 
not rejRigee, one of whom rose to be a vice-admiral, and the 
other an admiral, the latter having also been raised to the 
peerage &r his distinguished public services. 
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LEARNING. 

Of the hall' million of French subjects who were driven 
into exile by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, more 
than 120,000 are believed to have taken reftige in England. 
Tlie refugees were of all ranks and conditions — landed gen- 
try, miniBters of religion, soldiers and sailors, professional men, 
merchants, students, mechanics, artisans, and laborers. The 
greater nnmber were Calyinists, and continued such; others 
were Lntherans, who conformed to the ElngUsh Choreh ; but 
many were Protestants merely in name, prindpally becanse 
they belonged to fiunilies of that persuasion. Bnt^ however 
lightly their fiunily religion might sit upon them, these last 
oflbred as strsnaous a resistance as the most extreme Calvin- 
ists to bemg dragooned into popery. This was especially the 
case with men of science, professional men, and students of 
law and medidnei Hence the large proportion of physicians 
and SQigeons to be fbnnd in the ranks of the reingees. 

It was not merely free religious thought that Louis XTV. 
sought to stifle in France, but free thought of all kinds. The 
blow struck by him at the conscience of France, struck also 
at its mind. Individualism was crushed wherever it assert- 
ed itself. An entire abnegation of the will was demanded. 
Men must abjure their faith, and believe as they were order- 
ed. They must becmne part of a stereotyped system — pro- 
fess adherence to a church to which they were indifferent, if 
they did not act ually detest it — j^retend to believe what they 
really did not believe, and in many cases even deny their 
most deeply-rooted convictions. 
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To inrloleiit iiiuids such a Bystem would no doubt save an 
Infinity of trouble. Once induce men to give up their indi^ 
viduality, to renounce the exercise of their judgment, to ceue 
to think, and entertain the idea that a certain set of men, and 
no other, held in their hands the keys of heaven and hell, and 
conformity became easy. But many of the French kuig*B 
subjects were of another temperament. They would think 
for themselvea In matters of science as well as religion ; and 
the Tigoroufl, the independent^ and the sel^retiant — Protest- 
ant as wen SB non-Ptotestant — ^reyolted against the Intel* 
lectuaf tyranny which Louis attempted to establish among 
them, and fled for liberty of thought and worship into other 
Iand& 

We have already referred to snch men as Huyghens and 
Bayle, who* took refu<;e in Holland, and there found the free- 
dom denied thciu in tlit-ir own country. These men were 
not Protestants so much as philosophers ; but they couhl not 
be hy])ocrites, and they would not conform : hence they fled 
from France. Others of like stamp took refuge in EuLrhiud. 
Among these latter were some of the earliest speculators as 
to that wonderful motive power which eventually became 
embodied in tlie \vorkin<jf steam-enerine. One of these fugi- 
tives was Solomon dv C ans, a native of Caux, in Normandy. 
He was a man of enoyeloj)n2dic knowledge. He studied arch- 
itecture in Italy, and was an engineer, a mechanic, and a nat- 
ural philosopher. Moreover, he was a Huguenot, which .was 
&tal to his existence in France as a free man, and he took ref- 
uge in England. There ho was employed about the court 
for a time^ and, among other works, designed and erected hy- 
draulic works for the palace gardens at Richmond. Shortly 
after he accompanied the Princess Elizabeth to Heidelberg, 
in Germany, on her marriage to the Elector Palatine^ and 
there he publiehed several works descriptive of the progress 
he had made in his inquiries as to the marvelous powers of 
steauL 

But still more distinguished among the Huguenot refugees 
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was I)r. Dt nis Papin, one of the early inventors of the steam- 
erii^iiK', uikI proltably al«o the inventor of the steam-boat. 
He was born at Hlois in 1G50, and stn<1i'Ml medicine at the 
Univeraity of Pariu, where he took his degree as physician. 
He began the practice of his profession, in which he met with 
considerable success ; but, being attracted to the study of 
tnedianics, and having the advantage of the iiistnietion of 
the celebrated Hayghens, he made rapid progress, and prom- 
ised to become one of the most eminent sdentifiCmen of his 
oonntry. But Papin was a Protestant ; and when the practice 
of medicine by i^testant physxcians came to be salljected 
to serious disabilities,* finding the door to promotion or even 
to subsistence closed against him unless he abjured, Papin 
determined to leave France ; and in 1681, the same year in 
which Huygheds took refuge in Holland, Papin took refoge 
In England. Arriyed in London, he was cordiu 1 1 y welcomed 
by the men of science there, and especially by the Honorable 
Robert Boyle, under whose auspices he was introduced to 
the Royal Society. 

In the year of his arrival in London, Papin published a 
work descriptive ofliis new digester, which excited cousider- 
« able interest. By means of this digester — ia wiiich the heat 

of the water was raised mucli al>ove the boiling-point by pre- 
venting tlie escape of the steam — Fa]jiji was enabled to ex- 
tract all the nutritious matter from the bones of animals, 
whicl) had until then boen thrown away as usch^ss. The 
Fellows of tlie IJoval Society had a supper cooked ])y tlie di- 
gester, of wliirh K\elyn gives an account in his diary. The 
king commanded a digester to be made for WMtehall, and 

♦ In 16H(>, Protestant lawyers and medical men were declared excluded 
fhrni holding any public empluyinent : and in the fotlmving year, physicians, 
HurKeonH, mnl (ithers, calH-d to ii->ist the sick of tlu' Kctormetl relif^ion, were 
commmded to give notice thereof, under penalty of a line of five hundred 
lirraii ; and on &e notice being given, the magistmtee were required to visit 
the nick, with or without a priest, and ask them if they would abjure. Prot- * 
e^umt niidwivcs were absolutely forbidden to exercise their vrxation, *' be- 
cauxe they did not believe buptim to be necessary, and coidd nut christen 
childreD on emfliKeacy/* 
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the invention shortly came into general use. In the preface 
to the second edition of his work, Pa pin annonnces tlmt he 
"will let people see theMacliincs try'd once a week,inBlaok- 
fiiara, in Water Lane, at Mr. Boissonet's [doubtlesB another 
Huguenot reingee], over against the Blew Boot^ every Men* 
day at three of the clock in the afternoon; but, to avoid con- 
ihsion and crowding in of unknown people, those that will do 
me the honour to come are desired to bring along with them 
a recommendation from any of the members of the Royal So- 
ciety." 

In 1684 Papin was appointed temporary curator of the 
Boyal Society, with a salary of £80 a year. It formed part 

of his duty, in connection with his new office, to produce an 
experiment at each nieuting of the (society, and this lud him 
to prosecute his iiujuiries into the powers of steam, and ulti- 
iiiait'ly to invent his steam-engine.* Papin's reputation hav- 
ino^ oxtondcd abroad, he was invited to fill the office of pn> 
fetjsor of niatliematicH in tlie ITniversity of Marburg, wiiich 
he accepted ; and lie lell England in the year 1G87. But he 
continiK'd, until his death, many years later, to maintain a 
friendly correspondence with his scientific friends in En- 
gland ; and one of the last things he did was to construct a 
model steam-engine fitted in a boat — "one petite machine 
d'un vaisseau h roues" — for the purpose of sending it over to 
England for trial on the Thames.f But , uidiappily for Papin, 
the little vessel never reached England. To his great grie( 
he found that when it had reached as £ir as MOnden, on the 
Weser, it was seized by the boatmen of the river and barbar^ 
ously destroyed. Three years later the fllnstrious exile died, 
worn out by work and anxiety, leaving it to other inventors 

♦ For an acconnt of Solomon de Cans, as well a« of the life and labors of 
Dr. Papin, see '* Historical Memoir of the invention of the Steam-engine," 
given in the Lives of Boulton and Watt, p. 8, 30-8. 

t "It is important," he wrote to I^eihnitz. on the 7thof.Ttily, 1707, "that 
my now construction of ressel should be put to the proof iu a 8ea-]K>rt like 
London, where there is depth enoa^ to apply the new invention, which, by 
means of fire, will render one or two men cspftble of prodaciQg i&ore efiect 
than some boudrtidd of rowers." 
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to realize the great ideas he had conceived as to locomotion 
by steam-power. 

Dr. Dcsaguliers was another refugfc who achieved consid- 
erable distinction in Enp^land as a teacher of mechanical phi- 
losophy. His father, Jean des Aguliers, was pastor of a Prot- 
estant congregation at Aitr^, near Rochellc, from \\\nc\\ he 
fled about the ) t riod of the Revocation. His child, the future 
professor, is said to have been earned on board the ship by 
which he escaped concealed in a barrel.* The pastor first 
took refuge in Guernsey, from whence he proceeded to En- 
gland, took orders in the Established Church, and became 
minister of the French chapel in Swallow Street, London. 
This charge he snbsequently resigned, and established a 
school at Islmgton, at which his son received his first ednca- 
tion. From thence the yonng man proceeded to Oxford, 
matriculating at CliriBt Ohnrefa, where he obtained the de* 
gree of B.A., and took deacon's orders Being drawn to the 
study of natural philosophy, he shortly after began to deliver 
lectures at Oxford on hydrostatics and optics, to which he 
afterward added mechanics. 

His fame as a lecturer having reached London, Desaguliers 
was pressingly invited thither, and be accordingly removed 
to the metropolis in 1 713. His lectures were mudi admired, 
and he had so happy a knack of Illustrating them by cxperi- 
m«it8 that he was invited by the Royal Society to be their 
demonstrator. He was afterward appointed curator of the 
society; and in the course of Ida connection with it commu- 
nicatid a vast number of curious and \aliiable papers, which 
were ])rinted in the transactions. The Duke uf Chandos gave 
Desaguliers tlie church livhig of Edgeware; and the king 
(before whom he gave lectures at Hampton Court) prebeuted 

* The t»uteuient is nuuic in the Honse and Farm Accounts of tlie 8]mt- 
UeirortlM of Oawdiorpe HaU."— CfteflfAom Sodet^t Paper*^ 1866-8. The 
Shtirtlewortli- ^M r • rr! itcd by marriage to the De-;ngiiliors family; Robert 
Sbottlewo^h, one of tiie mcfxeaon to Gawtboipe, baling married Anne, the 
woond dimghter of General Deaagnlien (Mm or tbe above Dr. BeesgulienX 
who WM one of the eqiuniee of Geotgein. 
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lum with a b^efioe in Easex, besides appointmg him chaplain 
to the Prince of Wales. 

In 1734 BesagnlieiB pnblished his Cowne of MqperiimenJUU 
PMihBophy in two quarto Tolnmes — the best book of the kind 
that had until then appeared in England. It would appear 
fiom this work that the doctor also designed and superin- 
tended the election of steam-engines. Referring to an im- 
provement which he had made on Savery's engine, he says : 
"Acccrding to this improvement, 1 have caused seven of* 
these lire-engines to be erected since the year 1717 or 171!^. 
The firbt was for the late Czar Peter the Great, for liis garden 
at Petersburg, where it was net up." Dr. Desaguliers died in 
1749, h'aving beliind him tliree sons, one of wliom, the eldest, 
published a translation ot the Mathematical Elements of Nat- 
t/ral Phihso^yhf/, hj GravcHimde, M ho had been a pnpil of his 
fatlier's; the second was a beneficed clergyman in Norfolk; 
and the third was a colonel of artillery and lieutenant gen- 
eral in the army, as well as equerry to George HL 

Among other learned refiigees who were elected members 
of the Royal Society were David Durand, the editor of i%n^« 
NiMtural History, The Philosophical Writings of Cicero, and 
other dassioal works, and the author of a Hiatory of the SiX' 
temUh Century^ as well as of the continuation of Se^pii^u JBia- 
tOfry of England; Peter des Maiseaux, the intimate fiiend of 
Saint Evremonde, whose works he edited and translated into 
English; and Abraham de Moim, the celebrated mathema* 
tidan. 

De Moivre was the son of a surgeon at Vitry in Cham- 
pagne, and reoeived his principal education at the Protestant' 
seminary of Sedan. From the first he displayed an 6ztraor> 
dinary genius for arithmetic; and his chief delight in his by- 
hours was to shut himself up with Le Gendre's arithmetic 
and work out its problems. Tliis led one of his classical 
masters to ask on one occasion, "\Vliat that little rogue 
meant to do with all these ciphers?" When the college of 
Sedan was suppressed in 1681, De Moivre went to buumur to 
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pufBUfi his Btadies in philosophy there, and afterward to Paris 

to prosecute the stndy of physics. By this time hb fiither, 

being prohibited practicing as a surgeon because of lus relig* 

ion, left Vitry to join his son at F^m; but they were not al- 

lowed to remain long together. The agents of the goveni- 

ment, acting on their power of separating children from their ^ 

parents and suljecting them to the process of conversion, 

seized young De Moivre in his nineteenth year, and shut him 

up in the priory of St. Martin^ There his Jesuit masters 

tried to drill him into the Komau Catholic faith; bul ilio 

young Protestant was Btanch, and refused to be converted. 

Boini; prououiiced an obstinate heretic, he %vas discliarged 

after about two years' confinement, on which he was ordered 

forthwith to leave the country. 

De Moivre arrived i?i T.ondon with liis father* in 1G87, at 
the age of twenty, and iimiK^lialrly bestirred himself to earn 
a living, lie had no means but his knowledge and his in- 
dustry. He first endeavored to obtain pu])ils, to instruct * 
them in mathematics ; and he also began, like others of the 
refugees, to give lectures on natural philosophy. But his 
knowledge of English was as yet too imperfect to enable him 
to lecture with success, and he was, besides, an indifferent 
manipulator, so that his lectures were shortly discontinued. 
It happened that the Principia of Newton was published 
about the time that De Moivre arrived in England. The 
subject offering great attractions to a mind such as his, he 
entered upon the study of the book with much zest, and 8nc> 
ceeded before long in mastering its contents, and arriving at 
*a clear understanding of the views of the author. So com- 
plete was his knowledge of Newton^s principles, that it is 
said, when Sir Isaac was asked for explanations of his writ- 
ings, he would say, Go to De Moivre ; he knows better 
thanlda'* 

♦ We find, from the Li»t» of Firreifin Protestatda published brtbtt Camden 
fk)cict,v fl'^nL'). that Ahmhnm niul lianicl do Moivre obtained WtMri ofut' 
uraluation on the lt>tb of December, 10^57. I 
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Thus De Moivre acquired the friendship and respect of 
Newton, of Haileyiand the other distuiguished scientific men 
of the time ; and one of the best illiiBtrations of the esteem 
in which his intellectual qualifications were held is afforded 
by the fact that in the contention wUch arose between Leib- 
nitz and Ifewton as to their respective priority in the inven- 
tion of the method of fluxions, the Royal Society appointed 
De Moivre to report upon their rival claims. 

De Moivre published masxj original works on his &vorite 
subject, more particularly on analytical mathematics. Vto- 
fesBor De Morgan has observed of them that '^they abound 
with consummate contrivance and skill ; and one, at least, of 
his investigations has had the eflSect of compk u ly changing 
the whole character of trigonometrical science in its higher 
departmoits.*** One of the works published by him, entitled 
The Doctrine of Chances^ is curious, as leading, in a measure, 
to the dev('lo{)ment of the science of lil'e assurance. From 
the first edition it docs not a]4)car that De Moivre intended 
to do more than illustrate his fiivorit^} theory of probabili- 
ties, lie showed in a variety of ways the ])robal)le results 
of throwing dice in certain numbers of tlirows. From dice- 
throwiiiL' be proceeded to lotteries, and slu w ed how many 
tickets ought to be taken to secure the probability of draw- 
ing a prize. A few years later he applied his views to a more 
practical purpose — the valuation of annuities on lives ; and 
though the data on which he based his calculations were in- 
correct, and his valuations consequently unreliable, the pub- 
lication of his Doctrine ChanoeB^ applied to the valuation 
of annuities on lives, was of much use at the time it appear- 
ed, and it formed the basis of other and more accurate oal- 
onlationa 

De Moivre's books were on too abstruse subjects to yield 
him much profit, and during the later years of 1^ life he had 
to contend with poverty. It«is said that he derived a pre- 
carious subsistence from ftes paid him for solving questions 
* Art. '* De Moine" in Penny C^dbjpcMiiiii. 
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relstiye to games of chance and other matters eomiected with 
the Yalue of probabilities. He frequented a coffee-hoase in 
St Martin's Lane, of which he was one of the attractions, and 
there his costomers sought him to woik out their problems. 
The oecapation ooold n^t have been very tolerable to snch a 
mail \ but he was growing old and helpless in body, and his 
power of calcnlatiug was his only capital He survived to 
the age of eight y-seven, but during tlie hist month of his life 
be sank into a state of total lethargy. Shortly before his 
decease the Academy of Berlin elected him a member. The 
French Academy of Sciences also elected him a foreign asso- 
ciate ; and on tlie news of his death reaching Paris, M. dc 
Fouchy drew up an eloquent ek>gi of the exiled Iluguenot, 
which was duly inserted in the record" of the Academy. 

For the reasons above stated, the number of refugee phy- 
sicians and surgeons who sought the asylum of England was 
very considerable. Many of them settled to practice in Lon* 
don and other towns in the south, while others obtained ap- 
pointments in the army and navy. Weiss says it was to 
the French surgeons espedallj that England was in a great 
measure indebted for the remarkable perfection to which 
English surgical mstruments arrived. The College of Phy- 
sicians in London generously opened their doors to the ad- 
mission of their foreign brethren. Between the years 1681 
and 1689 we find nine French phydeians admitted, among 
whom we observe the name of the eminent Sebastian le 
Fevre;* One of the members of the same fimiily subse- 
quently settled in Spitalfields as a silk manu&otnrer, from 
whom the late Speaker of the House of Commons, now Vis- 
count Eversley,is Uneally descended. 

Among the literary men of the emigration were the broth- 
ers Du Moulins — Louis, for some time Camden professor of 

♦ The family were of long nnd CTninent standing in Anjon m medical mcai. 
Joshua le Fevre obtained letters of naturalization in 1681 ; but before that 
date l^cftsittt le Pevre, a member of the same fiuufly, was appointed ebemiat 

to Charles II. , with u fee of £lfiO Ajear.— DUBXAIIT CeOPBBr— ZIfto itfFvf^ 
ei^n Protextantt, p. xxvi. 
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history al Oxford, and Petor, prebendary of Canterbury — 
both authors ut inuiicrous works; Henry Justel, the leiinied 
secretary to Loui.s Xl\^, wlio sold off his valuable library 
and fled to Enirlfind some years before the Revocation, when 
he was ,i|fjMunt( ,1 king's librarian; Peter Anthony Mot Leaux, 
mi exeelieut linguist, whose translations of Cer^'antes and 
Rabclaii first popularized the works of those writers in tliis 
country ; Maximilian Misson, author of A N'ew Voyatje to 
Italy ^ Theatre Sacre des Cevennes^ and other works ; Mchel 
de la Boche, author of the Memoirs of LiterfOu^ and A XMr 
erary Journal, which filled np a conrideiable gap in literary 
history;* Michel Maittaire, M. A. Oxon, one of tlie nuisters of 
Westminster Sohool, an able philologist^ the author of several 
learned works on typography as well as theology ; De Sou- 
ligne, grandson of Dn Plessifl Momay (the Hngnenot leader), 
author of IM DewhHon ofFnunoe I>mnoruti;(Ued, The Fih 
liUeal Miseh£0 o/I^fpery^ and other works; John Gagnier, 
the able Orientalist^ professor of Oriental languages at Ox- 
ford TJniTersity, and the author of many learned treatises on 
Rabbinical lore and kindred subjects ; John Ciomaud de la 
Croze, author of the BibUothique UnhetstUe^ The Works of 
the Zeamedf and Bktory of Learning ; Abel Boyer, the 
aanatist, author of the well-known Ihneh and Eng^th JHe- 
Honartf^ who pursued a successful literary career in England 
for nearly forty years ; Mark Anthony de la Bastide, author 
of several highly-esteemed controversial works ; and Grav- 

• In his Literary Journal De la Roche says, "I was very yonng when I 
took refuge in England, so that mo>;t of the littio Ifnrning I nnve got is of an 
English growth. . . . *yb iu this country 1 have iouned to have a right no- 
tiifm of nUgioDi an adTantage that can never be too nmch valued. Being a 
^ studious man, it wan very natnrnl to me to write some books, whicli I have 
done, partly in l',ngU.sh and partly in French, for the space of twenty years. 
The only advuiitajre I have got by them is that they have not been unaccept- 
able, and 1 hope I have done no tlishonnr to the English nation by those 
French books printed beyond sea, in which I undertook to make our Kn^lisk 
learning better known to'fordgners than it was before. I have said just now 
that T took refuge in England. Wlien I c n idpr tlin r-^ntinnal fear I was in 
for a whole year of being discovered and impri^ncd to force me to abjure the 
Protoatant fdigloii, mid dia gnat difficolties I net wilk to make my Mcap^ 
I wonder I have not been a itnpid nan ernr afnoe.** 
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urol of Nismes, one of the founders of l liu academy of that 
city, a poet and jurisconsult, who published in London a his- 
tory of his native place, addressed to "Messieurs les Refu<;ies 
de Nimes qui sont etablis dans Londres.^ The last pat^es oi' 
this bouk cuiilain a touching narrative of the sutieriugs of 
the Protestants of Lansfiicdoc, and it concludes as follows: 
"We, wlio are in a country so remote from our own only 
for the sake of God's Word, and for the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, let us study to render our confession and our faith 
glorioos by discreet and modest conduct, by an exemplary 
life, and by entire devotion to tbe service of God. Let us 
ever bear in mind that we are the sons and the fathers of 
martyra. Let ub never forget this glory, bnt strive to trans- 
mit it to our posterity.*^ 

Bnt the most eminent of the refugees were nnqnestaanably 
the pastors, some of whom were men highly distinguished for 
their piety, learning, and eloquence. Such were Abbadie, 
considered one of the ablest defenders of Christianity in his 
day; Sanrin, one of the most eloquent of preachers; Allix, 
the learned philologbt and historian; and Delange,hiB col- 
league; Fineton, author ciZe» XanmeB de CAom^nm, char- 
acterised by Hiehelet as **that beautiful but terrible re- 
cital;" Du Moulin, Drelincourt^Mannet^ and many more. 

Jacques Abbadie was the scion of a distingnidied Beam- 
ese family. Afker completing his studies at Sedan and Sau- 
mur, he took his doctor's degree at the age of seventeen. 
While still a yonng man, he was invited to take charire of 
the French chjin ii m licrlin, to which Ik :u ( ( UhI; ami itis 
reputation served lo attract large numbojh of refugees to 
that city. His TVeatue on the Thith of t/te CIcristian Relig- 
ion greatly increased liis fame, not only at Berlin, but in 
France and throughout Kurope. Madame de Sevigne, though 
she rejoiced at the banishment of the Huguenots, s])oke of it 
in a high strain of panegyric as the most divine of all books: 
"I do not believe," she said, "that any one ever spoke of re* 

* Weui,]i.267. 
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ligiuu like this man !" Even Bussy Rabutin, who scarce 
passed for a believer, said of it, " We are reading it now, and 
wc think it the only book in the world worth reading." A 
few years later, Abbadie pnl)li.shed his TVeatisc on the Divin- 
ity of Jesm ChruL It is so entirely free from controversial 
animus, that the Roman Catholics of France even hoped to 
win him over to their faith, and tliey held out their hand to 
help him within their pale. But they only deceived them- 
selves; for, on the death of the elector, Abbadie, instead of 
returning to France, accompanied his friend Marshal Schom- 
berg to Holland, and afterward to England, in the capacitjr 
of chaplain. He was with the marshal during big campaigns 
in Ireland, and suffered the grief of seeing his benefactor fall 
mortally wounded at the Boyne. Returning to London, Ab- 
badie became attached as miniBter to the ohuroh of the Sa- 
voy, where crowds flocked to his preaching. While holding 
this positioii, he wrote his AH qf Krumoing Oni9 in 
which he powerfully illustrated the relations of the human 
conscience to the duties inculcated by the OospeL He also 
devoted his pen to the cause of William IH, and published his 
2^091^ ofih^ BfUMNiOMn^m which he justified the deposi- 
tion of James IL and the Revolution of 1688 on the ground of 
right and morality. In 1694 he was selected to pronounce 
the funeral oration of Queen Mary, wife of William ni — a ser* 
mon containing many passages of great eloquence ; shortly 
after which he entered the English Church, and was appointed 
to the deanery of Killaloc, in wiiich office he ended his days. 

Jacques Sauriu was the greatest of the Protestant preach- 
ers. He was the eon of an advocate at Nismes, whose three 
sons all took refuge in England — Jacques, the pulpit orator ; 
Captain Saurin, an officer in William's army; and Louis, some 
time minister of the French church in the Savov, and after- 
ward Deau of St. Patrick's, Ardagh.* Jacques Saurin was, 

• From him were liucally descended the Right Reverend Jumes ^aunn, 
Bishop of Dromore, and the Honaralile WiDiam Sauvin, KVntxatsj Genenl fbr 
Ireland fixxn 1807 to 1821. 
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in the early ]>art of his tempted to the pro&wion of 
aims; and when only seventeen yeais of age he served as an 
ensign m the army of Savoy, nnder the Marquis de Rnvigny, 
earl of Galway. Retnining to his studies at 6eney%he pre- 
pared himself for the ministry ; and having proceeded to En- 
gland in 1701, he was appointed one of the ministers of the 
Ftanch ohnrch in Threadneedle Street He held tiiat office 
for four yeai*s, after which he was called to the Hague, and 
there developed that talent as a preacher for which he he- 
came so distinguished. He was made minister extraordi- 
iiary to the French community of nobles, and held that office 
until liis death. "Nothing," says "Weiss, "can give an idua 
of the effect produced by his inspired voice, whicli for tweu- 
ty-five years resounded beneath the vaulted roof of the tem- 
ple at the Hague, unless it be the j)rolbuiid veneratioTi and 
j)ious worship with wliich the memory of the great author, 
coutiiin illy revived by the perusal of hifl writings, has re- 
mained surrounded in Uolhind."* 

Scarcely less distinguishtnl w m'^ Peter Allix, for some time 
minister of the great Protestant ehiireh at C'harenton, near 
Paris, and afterward of the temple of the French Hospital in 
Spitalfields, London. His style of preaching was less ornate, 
bat not less forcible, than that of Saurin. His discourses 
were simple, clear, and persuasive. The g;teat object at 
which he aimed was the enforcement of union among Protest- 
ants. Louis XIV. tried every means to induce him to enter 
the Roman Catholic Church, and a pension was offered him 
14 in that case, he would return to France. But AUiz resist- 
ed all pennasions^ and died m ezil& His great erudition 
was lecognixed by the University of Oxford and Cambridge, 
who conferred upon him the degree of doctor of divinity; 
and, on the recommendation of Bishop Burnet^ he was made 
canon and treasurer of Salisbury Cathedral Allix left be- 
hind him many published works, which in their time were 
highly esteemed. 

* Wsu8,p.897, 
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Jacques Piiieton was another of the le&Lgee pastore who 
iUuBtrated his £iith by his life, which was pure and hoautifaL 
He had peraoDally soffcfed more than most of his brethren, 
and he lived to velata the story of his trials in his touching 
nanratbe entitled Ze$ Zarmet de Chan^run, He was pastor 
of a Plrotestant ohnreh in the village of that name, sitiiated 
near Avignon, in the principality of Orange, when the dis* 
trict was overran by the troops of Lonis XLV. The dragon- 
nade was even more fhrionsly condnotedhere than elsewhere, 
because of the hatred entertained by the king toward the 
Protestant prince who took his title from the little principal- 
ity. The troops were under the command of the Count of 
Tefs6, a ferocious and profane officer. Pineton was laid up 
at llif time by an attack of the tjout, the suflfering from which 
was aggravated by the recent iVacture of a rib which he had 
snstained- As he lay helpless ou his couch, a party of Ibrty- 
two dragoons burst into his house, entered his ehaniber, lit a 
number of candles, beat their dmms round hh bed, and fill- 
ed the room with tobacoo-=iii ike, so as alnioHt to stifle him. 
Tliey then drank until they fell asleep and snored ; bnt their 
officers, entering, roused them from their stupor by laying, 
about among tliem with their canes. While the men were 
asleep, Pineton had urged his wife to fly, which she attempt- 
ed to do, but was taken in the act and brought before TegsA, 
who brutally told her that she must regard hei^lf as the 
property of the regiment. She fell at his feet distracted, and 
would have been lost, bnt that a priest, to whom Pineton 
had rendered some service, oflTercd himself as surety for her. 
The priest, however, made it a condition that she and her 
hnsband should abjure their religion; and, in a moment of 
agony and despair, they snccnmbed. Remorse immediately 
followed, and they determined to take the first opportunity 
to fly. Upon the plea that Pineton, still in great pain, re- 
quired surgical aid, he obtained leave to proceed to Lyons. 
He was placed m a litter, the slightest movement of which 
caused him indescribable pain. When the people saw him 
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carried away, they all wept^ Catholic as well as Protestant. 
Eyen the dragoons were moved. The anfierer contrived to 
reach Lyons, where he was soon omed and conyalescent. It 
appeared that the frontier was less strictly guarded near 
Lyons; and with the assistance of a friend, Pineton shortly 
after contrived to escape in the disguise of a general officer. 
He set ont in a carriage with four horses, attended by a train 
of servants in handsome liveries. At the bridge of Beanvoi* 
sin, where a picket of dragoons was posted, he was allowed 
to cross withont interraption, the soldiers having previously 
been informed that my lord'" was a great officer traveling 
express into Switaerland. There was, however, stall the 
frontierf^naid of the Dnhe of Savoy to pass. It commanded 
the great road across the Alps, and was maintained for the 
express purpose of preventing the flight of refugees. By the 
same bold address, and feigning great indignation at the 
guard attempting to obstruct his passage, Pinoton waf» al- 
lowed to proceed, and shortly after reached Chambery. 
Next morning he entered the French gate of Geneva, giving 
expression to his feelings by singing the eighth verse of the 
^wenty-sixth Psalm — 

"Que j'nirae ce wiint lieii 
Oik Tu parou, mon Dieu/' etc. 

Madame Pineton was less fortunate in her flight. She set 
out for the Swiss frontier accompanied by three ladies be- 
longing to Lyons. The guides whom they had hired and 
paid to conduct them had the barbarity to desert them in 
mountains. It was winter. They wandered and lost 
their way. They were nine hours in the snow. They were 
driven away from Cardon, and were pursued along the 
Rhone The Lyons ladies, vanquished by cold, fatigue, and 
hunger, wished to return to Lyons and give themselves up ; 
they could dndure no longer. But Madame Pmeton hoped 
that by thb time her husband had reached Geneva, and she 
found courage for them all. She would not listen to the pro- 
posal to go back J she must go forward j and the coutest 
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endetl ill their proceeding, and arriying at last at Qeneva, 
and finding there safety and liberty. 

pastor Piueton, aflcr remaining for a short time in 
that city, proceeded toward Holland, where he was gracions- 
ly received by the Prince of Orange. Having been appointed 
one of the princess's chaplains^ he accompanied Mary to Lon- 
don, and was appointed a canon of Windsor. He did not, 
howerer^ live long to eigoy that dignity, for he died in 1680, 
the year after his airival in England, though he lived to 
give to the world the tOTudiing narrative of his adventures 
and snfferings.* 

Many of the most dbtiognished of the French pastors were 
admitted to degrees In the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,! and several, besides the above, held benefices in the 

* Those who would kuow the whole details of Htna exciting story most refer 
to £e« LarnuM cfe Jaequet PSmtm de d<im6nm, qui ooniieimmt h* Pertecu- 
tlons arrlvie.t aux fCfflisfs de la Princ^futt (rOrnngt depuis 1660, la chute 
it U riUvemmt de fAuteur, avec ie rttablUstment de S. Pierre en son Apot- 
tokt 9wr h» Pm^kt d» notrt Seijfnmt Jenw OAritf, «elM S. Jmn, xaci 14, 
lecentl . rr[ tiMi hed at Paris by Meyrueis. 

t Among the learned foreigiier» mentioned by AnUiony Wood, in his Atktr 
iM Oxwnmti*, 9M baving been admitted to llie Unitersity of Ozfind in ae- 
knowlcdgmriit uf their learning, may be named the following : 
1625. John Vemeoil, M. A., Oxford (formerly of the University of Montau- 



1686-6. Thomas Levet, Bachelor of Gtiil Lair, Oxford (ihrnMilf of tba Uni- 

TOrsiiy of Orleans). 
168R. Buiiid Bravint, M.A., Oxford (fimnerhr of the Unhreonty of Samnnr). 
1646-9. Abraham Staifd, M.]>., Oxford (fonnwly of the Univoni^ of 

Caen). 

1649. liOois da Monlin, Iti.D.^ Oxford and Cambridge (son of the French 
Frotestant pastor Pivre da Moolhi, and odttcatod al the UiiiTeni- 

t\' of r,e_vden). 

1666. Ludovic de Lambermont, M.D., Oxford (formerly of the University 
of Valence). 

16M. Pierre du Monlin, D.D.,Oxfofd and Gambridge(bro<her of the above- 

mentioned I^ouiB). 

1666-7. Theophiiiis de Gareiieiflna»M.D., Oxford (fotmarlj of theUniveni- 

TV fif f 'aen). 
1656. rierre Viisson, M.B., Oxford. 

1656^7. Abraham Convard, Bachelor of Difisltj, Oxford (fonneriy of die 

rnivorsity of Ronen). 
1676. Stephen ie Moine, D.D., Oxford (formerly of Rouen, and subsequently 

Professor of ITieology at Levden), 
l<i«2-n. Samuel de TAnglo, D.D., Oxford rmcrly of Bonen and Paris). 
16ti5. James le Prix, D.D., Oxford (formerly Professor of Divini^ in the 



baa). 



UidvmlQr of Soniitiir). 
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English Church. In 1682, when the learned Samuel de PAn- 
gle was created D.D. of Oxford without payment of the cus- 
tomary fees, he was conducted iiito the House of Convocation 
by the king^s proftssor of divinity, and all the mastezB stood 
np to receive him. De i*Angle had been the chief preacher 
in the choroh of Charenton, near Paris ; and after thirty-five 
years of aealons work there, he fled from France with his 
fiimily to end his days in England. He was afterward made 
Fkebendary of Canterbury and Westminster. Peter Brelin- 
courts son of the famous French divine^ whose work on 
IhalOi^ has been translated into nearly all the hmguages of 
Europe, was another refhgee who entered the Church, and 
became Bean of Armagh ; and Dr. Hans de Veille, a man of 
great leammg, having ahK> entered the Chnroh, was made li- 
brary-keeper at Lambeth Palace by Dr. Tillotson, then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Tliougli laaiiy ol lUe most eminent French ministers joined 
the Established Cliurch of England, otliers equally learned 
and able became ]>reachers and professors among the Dis- 
senters. AVliile PieiTC du Monlin was a Prebendary of Cau- 
tuibury, his loruther Lonis was a stout Presbyterian. Oiarles 
IMuru' du Veil, originally a Jew, was first converted to Ro- 
man Catliolicism, next to Protestantism, and ended by be- 
coming a Baptist minister. But the most eminent of the ref- 
ugees who joined the Dissenters was the Reverend James 
Capell, who had held the professorship of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Saamnr at the early age of nineteea He fled into 

168^ Bentf BerUwao, D.B., Ozfbrd (fimnAif of thft UnivBni^ of Montpel- 

lier). 

1686-7. James d'AUemagne, D.D., Oxford (a French mini«ter of the Prot- 
^taiit Church). 

1687. Eluui Boherel, bachelor of Qva Oxford (fiwinm^ of the Univer- 
lijBt of Sjiunmr). 

1680. Jolm Hesnnrd, 1 Oxford (formerly miniftar of CfaanMon, and sob- 

^»>'|tu'ntU' chaiiliiin to William III.). 
1689. John UotJra/, M. A., Oxford (fornierly of the University of Suumur), 
flic., flte., etc. 

* Ijftt ConKo/ationit de t Ainf jl<l' fff contrc les Friti^rur.^ dr fa Mort has l)ecn 
printed more than forty times in French, and many times in England in its 
tnmfaUSd ftffwit 
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England shortly after the Revocation, and in 1708 he accept- . 
ed a piofeoBor'g chair at the DiasenterB* College in Hoxton 
Sqnaie. There he long contmned to teach the Oriental Ian-* 
gnagea and their critical application in the study of the 
Scriptoiea, and be performed his dntlea with auoli dktin- 
guished ability that the inatitation came to eigoy a Terj 
high repute. Many of the ablest ministers of the next gen- 
eration, ohnrohmen as well aa dissentexs^ studied under Mr, 
CSapell^ and reoeived from him their best edncati<m. He held 
the office for fourteen years^ and died at eighty-three, the last 
of his ftnuly. 

Of the ministerB of the Fkench chnrchea in London, besides 
those already named, the most distinguished were die Bev- 
erend Oharl^ Berthean, minister of the French church in 
Threadneedle Street, who offidated in that capadty with 

gieat ability for a period of forty-six years; the Reverend 
Henri Chatelain, minister of the French church in St. Martin's 
Lane;* the Reverend Ctt'sar IVgoricr, miinster of the Artil- 
lery and the Tabernacle churches, and author of nunierous 
controversial works; the Reverend Henri Rochblave, roiniF- 
ter of the refugee church at Greenwieii, and allerward of the 
French Chapel T loyal, St. James's; the Reverend Daniel Cha- 
mier, minister of the French churcli in Lr it t ;-trr Fields; and 
the Reverend Jean Graverol, minister ol thr Firm h t liurches 
of Swallow Street and the Quarr6, a voluminous :u)d eloquent 
writer. The Reverend Antoine Peres (formerly professor of 
Oriental languages in the University of Montanban) and £ze- 
kiel Marmet were ministers of other French churches, and 
were greatly beloved — Marmet's book of meditations on the 
words of Job, "I know that my Redeemer liveth," being 
prised by devout readers of all persuasions, 

* Henri ChateUin was the great-graodaon of Simon Chatelain, the f>iinot)s 
Protestant mannfactarer of gold and silver lace. This lace was a mnch- 
prized article. It procured for the steiidfiist Hugnenot the toleration of lu8 
religion, in which he was zealous the fifi luh year of his age to the 
eighty-fifth, which was hifi hust. lie died in M7 .. ^i nviriL' mnro than eighty 
descendants, who all paid fines for openly attending iiw luueruL — Agmsw— 
I^mek PnOetUttU £xUeit S87. 
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The Rereiend Cluiide de la Mothe and Jean Annand dn 
Boardien were miniBteni of the French ohnroh in the Savoy, 
the piiDdpal West-end congregation, iHqnented by the most 

distingnished of the refiigees. Both these ministers were 

c niinent for their learning and their eloquence. The former 
was of a uoble Huguenot family named Grostete, and studied 
law w^hcn a youth at Orleans, bis native city, where be took 
the degree of Doctor of Civil Law. He was also a member 
of the lioyal Society of Berlin, He ]>raeticed for some time 
at Paris &a an advocate, but subsequently changed law for 
divinity, and was appointed pastor of the church at Lisy in 
1675. At the Revocation be fled to Eiiuland witlt bis wife, 
and was appointed one of the ministers of the church in the 
Savoy. He was the author of numerous works, which en- 
joyed a high reputation in their day, and, besides, devoted 
much of his spare time to correspondence, with the object of 
obtaining the release of Protestant martyrs from the BVenoh 
galleys. 

Jean Armand du Boardien, the oolleagne of De la Mothe, 
though oelehrated as a preacher, was still more distinguished 
as an author. Like himself, his &&er was a refngee diyine, 
and preached in London until his ninety-fifth year. Jean 
Armand had been pastor of a chnrch at Montpellier, which 
he 1^ on the Revocation, and came into England, followed 
by a laige number of his flock. He was cbaphun to the 
three dukes of Schombeig in succession, and was by the old 
duke's side when he fell at the Boyne. In 1707 he preach^ 
ed a sermon in London, which was afterward published, 
wherein he alluded to Louis XIV. as a Pharaoh to the op- 
pressed Protestants of France. The French king singled him 
out from the many refugee preachers in England, and demand- 
ed, through his minister, that he should be punished. Louis's 
complaint was formally referred to the Bishop of London— 
the French church in the Savoy being under his jurisdiction— 
and l)u liuui dii ii was summoned before bis grace at Fulham 
Palace to answer the charge. After reading and considering 
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the memorial of the French embassador, t1u> pastor was ask- 
ed what he bad to say to it. He replied that during the 
war he had, after the example of several prelates and clergy- 
men of the Church of finghuid, preached freely against the 
oommon enemy and persecutor of the Church ; and the great- 
est part of his semons being printed with his name affixed, 
he was ftr fivm disowning them ; but since the proclamation 
of peace [of Utrecht], he had not said any thing tliat did in 
the least regard the Fiench kjng." No fiurther steps were 
taken in tlie matter. 

Dn Bonidien continued tndefiitigably actiye on behalf of 
his oppressed brethren in France during the remainder of his 
life. His pen was seldom idle, and his winged words flew 
abroad and kept alive the indignation of the Pk^testant 
north against the persecutors of his countrymen. In 171 7 he 
published two works, one "A Vindication of our Martyrs at 
the (iallcys;" another, "A Coin]>arisoii of the Penal Laws of 
Fram e against Protestants with those of England against 
Papists;" and, in the following year, "An Appeal to the En- 
glish Nation." He was now an old man of seventy; Imt \\\% 
fire burned bright until the last. Two years later he died, 
beloved and laiaeuted by all who knew him.* 

Tlierc is little reason to doubt that the earnestness, elo- 
quence, and leanimg of this distinguished band of exiles for 
conscience* sake exercised an influence not only on English 
religion and politics, but also on English literature, which 
continues to operate until this day. 

* A great-gmdMO of Do Bonrdieii, Captain Saamarex Dnboordiea, wis 

nn offic er in the Briti!?h army at the capture of Martinirnie from the French 
in 1 7C2, and received the sword of the French commandant, who said, on 
nrafentiiig it, **Mt miifoitiiiM is the lighter, as I am cooqnered b/ a Dn- 
tiourdieii,«beloTBorelatiTe. i<y nameisDiibomrdieur* 
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Wk now corae to the immigration and settlement in En- 
gland of Hugueuot mercliJints, manufacturers, and artisans, 
which exercised a Btill greater influence on English industry 
than the immigration of French literati and divines did 
npon Englisli literature. 

It is computed that ahont 100,000 French manufacturers 
and workmen fled into England in consequence of the T?e vo- 
cation, besides those who took refuge in S'wntzerlan 1, i^er- 
many, and Holland. Wlien the Huguenot oraployerw shut up 
their works in France, their men usually prej)ared to follow 
them. They converted what they could into money, what- 
ever the loss might be, and made for the coast, accompanied 
by their fiunilies. The paper-makcre of Angoumois left their 
millB; the silk-makers of Touraine left their looms, and the 
tanners their pits; the vine-dressers and farmers of Saint- 
onge, Poiton, and La Rochelle left their vineyards, their 
ikrms, and their gardens, and looked ont into the wide world, 
seaward, for a new home and a reftige, where they might 
work and worship in peace. 

The pnnotpal emigration into England was from Iflfor* 

mandy* and Brittany. Upward of 10,000 of the tndnstrial 

dass left Bonen ; and several thousand persons, principally 

engaged In the maritime trade, set ont from Caen, leaving 

that city to solitude and poverty. The whole Protestant 

population of Coutances emigrated, and fine linen mannfiM)- 

tnres of the place were at once eztingnished. Hiere was a 

similar flight of masters and men from Elbceuf, Alenjon, 

♦ Floquet, the norredited historian of Nommndy (Hintoiri du Pnrltment 
d» Normandie). cuK ulutes that not le<^ than 184,000 ProtestJintfi took ndvan- 
tagc of the ncinity of the sea, and of their QQODection with England nnd Hol- 
land, to abandon their coantiy. 
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Caudebec, Havre, and other nortliorii towns. .The makers of 
noynl and white linen ulotbB, for which a ready market liad 
been obtained abroad, left Nantes, Rennes, and Morlaix in 
Brittany, and Le Mans and Laval in Maine, and went over to 
England to carry on their manufactures there. The prov- 
inces fiurther north also contributed largely to swell the 
stream of emigration into England : the cloth-makera depArt- 
ed &om Amiena, Abbeville, and Donllens; the gaue-makeiB 
and lace-makers from Lille and Valenciennes ; and artisans 
of all kinds from the varions towns and cities of the interior. 

Notwithstanding the pieoantiona taken hy the French 
goyenunent, and the penalty of death, or the galleys for life, 
to which those were snbject who were taken in the act of • 
flighty the emigration could not he stopped. The fngitiyes 
were helped on their way by their fellow-Protestants, and 
often by the Roman CathoUcs themselves, who pitied their 
sad fttk The fiigitiYes lay concealed in bams and fium* 
yards by day, and tiayeled by night toward the coast. 
There the maritime population, many of whom were Prot- 
estants like themselyes, actiyely conniyed at their escape. 
France presented too wide a reach of sea-frontier, extending 
from Bayonne to Calais, to be effectively watched by any 
guar<l, und not only the French, but the English and Dutch 
merchant -bhips, which hovered about the coast waiting for 
the agreed signal to put in and take on board their freiL'ht 
of fugitives, bad usually little difficulty in carrying them oil 
in safety. 

Of those fugitives who succeeded in making good their es- 
cape, the richest took refuge in Holland, while the ])ulk of 
those who settled in England were persons of comparatively 
small means. Yet a considerable sum of ready money must 
have be^n brought by the refugees, as we find the French 
embassador writing to Louis XTV, in 1687 that as much as 
960,000 louis d'ors had already been sent to the Mint for con- 
yersion into English money.* This was, howeyer, the prop- 
« Many of the refbgMB wen eminent merdumte aodmami&ctttran, and did 
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erty of a comparatively Biiiall luiniber of the more wealthy 
taiiulies, for the greater pi«»]K)rtioD of those who lauded in 
England were altogether dcstitut-e. 

Steps were immediately taken for the relief of the poorer 
imraigrantB. Collect ionn were made in the churches; pub- 
lic subscriptions were raised ; and Parliament voted consid- 
erable sums from the public purse. Tims a fund of nearly 
£200,000 was collected, and invested for the benefit of the 
refugees— the annual interest, about £15,000, being intrusted 
to a committee for distribution among the most necessitous, 
while about £2000 a year was applied toward the support 
of the poor French ministers and their respectiye ohurches. 
*The pressure on the relief fund was of course the greatest 
in those years immediately following the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, before the destitute foreigners had been 
able to maintain themselves by their respective callings. 
There was also a laige number of destitute landed gentry, 
professional men, and pastors, to whom the earnings of a 
livelihood was even more difficult; and these also had to be 
relieved out of the tod. 

Prom the irst report of the French Relief Committee, dat> 
ed December, 1687 — that is, only fourteen months after the 
Revocation — it appears that 15,600 refugees had been re- 
lieved in the course of the year. " Of these," says Weiss, 
** 13,050 were settled in London, and if 000 in the different 
sea-port towns where they had disembarked. Among them 
the committee distinguishes 1-10 persons of quality with their 
families ; 143 nunisters ; 144 lawyers, physicians, traders, and 
burghers. It dt si_:nates the others u^der the general denom- 
ination of artisans and workmen. The persons of quality re- 
ceived weekly assistance in nimu y thrini^diout the whole of 
ttiat year. Their sous were placed in the best cojumercial 

uidonlMedlf bring along with theoi nrach money and effects. I hvve seen ft 

romputntinn. at the lowest '■Ttj>j« witi< >!i. of only 50,000 of those people coming 
to Great Britain, and that, onu with another, they brought £^ each in mon- 

3r or effects, trbereby they added three miUioitt elermig to the wealth of 
ritain.— llACPaBBflOir— Jinw/^ of Cmmtrotf tt., 617. 
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houses. About 150 of tlieni entered the army, and were jiro- 
vidt'tl, at the cohil of the coiiiinittce, with a complete outfit. 
The ministers obtained for themselves and their families pen- 
fions which were regularly paid. Their sons found employ- 
ment in the houses of rich merchants or of persons of quali- 
ty. Weekly assistance was granted to the siok, and to thoee 
whose n^rcat age prevented them earning thdr own living bj 
labor. The greater part of the artisans and workmen were 
employed in the English manufactories. The committee 
supplied them with the necessary implements and tools, and 
provided, at the same time, for all their other wantai Six 
hundred of them, for whom it coold not find employment in 
England, were sent at its eoet to America. Fifteen French 
churches were erected out of the proceeds of the national 
subscription — three in London, and twelve In the various 
counties where the greater number of the refhgees had set- 
tled."* 

The help thus generously given to the distressed refhgees 
by the nation was very shortly rendered in a great measure 
unnecessary by the vigorous efforts which they made to help 
themBelveB.f They sought about in all directions for em- 

• \Vei88 — History of the French Protestant Refugees, p. 224. 

t The emigration from France, howenrer, did not come to an end until abotit 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Every revival of religious persec ut ii n 
there was followed by a fresh influx of fugitives into England. In llltiy the 
Rev. J. A. Dubourdieu, one of the ministers of the Savoy church, published 
An Appeal to the English Nation, in vindication of the body of Uie French 
Protestants against the calumnies of one >f ^Ihird and his aKsociRtos, ns to the 
alleged mii»aupLiaUion of the national bumit\ . It appears iliai the numlj«r 
of poor foreign Protestants rdiered out of the fund in that year was 5194. 
M. Dubourdien stirs, "There are some nmong the refiigoes who, hnvinp ^>een 
over l)ere twenty or tliirty years, have by tbeir industry and lultor rnaintaiu«J 
themselves without being burdensome to any one ; others who, not being bred 
to work fur their living, hrouglit over a small matter with them, and si>ent it 
by degrees. Both these, being overcome by age aad infirmities, ami incnj>a- 
ble of doing any thing for thcmsdvieii, arc obliged lo lutTe recourse to thh 
beneficence. The nunil>cr of these is certainly very grciit. nml i- f n tlier in 
creased by those that come daily from France, more especially siiKe the last 
peeoe ; tbeee cone dettitnte of erery thing. There are perions of all ages 
aad degrees among them. The old :\n<\ infirm j>ersons must be relieved; 
and as for those that ore young and in a cunUition to work, they want some 
assiatanoe to mil Aem Ibrwaid, and waUe them to get Haabt UveUbood some 
w»70rotfa«r. It b ftrtfaer inddMiiaUy meatioMd that thera aie 80 min- 
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j>lojiiient, and being ingenious, intelligent, and industrious, 
they gradually succeeded in obtaining it. They were satis- 
fied with small gain?, provided they were liuiiestly come by. 
French work-people are better ecuiiomists thnn English, and 
less sufficed for their want'^. They were Hutisfied if they 
could keep a roof over tlx ir lieads, a clean fireside, and the 
pot-au-Jeii going. What English artisans despised as food, I 
they could make a meal o£ For they brought with them 
from France the art of cooking — tbe art of economizing na- 
trimeat and at the same time presenting it in the most sa- 
vory forms — an art almost entirely unknown even at thifi 
day in the homes of English workmen, and a source of enor- 
mous national waste. Before tlu arrival of the refugeefl^the 
London batchers sold their bullocks' hides to the fellmongers, 
always with the tails on. The tails were tiiiown away and 
wasted. Who would erer dream of eating ox-tails? Hie 
refugees profited by the delnsion. They obtained the tails, 
enriched their jwfeHiii^^ with them, and reveled in the now 
well-known delicacy of ox*tail sonp. 

Hie reftigees were also very helpfhl of one another. The 
richer helped the poorer, and the poor helped each other. 
The Harqnis de Rnvigny almost kept open house, and was 
equally ready to open his pnrae to his distressed countrymen. 
Tbose who had the means of starting mann&otories and 
workshops employed as many hands as they could; and the 
men who earned wages helped to support those who remained 
unemployed. Being of foreign birtli, and liaving no claim 
upon the poor-rates, the French artisans formed themselves 
into societies for mutual relief in sickness and old age. These 
were the first societies of the kmd established by workmen 

istm who, with their fomilies, are partakers of th« charity, beddee <K> iiiiiil»> 
ters' w-idows who have a dmrge of children." Farther on, the writer s i . -i: 
There are but two French churches in this city [London] that are able to 
gh« £100 a year to Uieir ndnisters, and bnt fbnr in all that can maintiAi ^ 
ministry v.itfiHtt -^r mr allowance out of the royal benefaction." At the head 
of the French committee were, it is stated^ the Archtnsbop of Canterbury and 
the naho|» of London. The total nmnber of ** French io fa g ee >" ILDnhoia^ 
dien th«9 eetiineted at **mat 100,000 penona in the two kinffdoou.** 
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in England, though they have since been hirgely imitated ;* 
and the Odd FeUows, Foresters, and numerous other benefit 
societies of the hihoriug class, though they may not know it, 
are but foUowmg in the path long since tracked out lor them 
by the French refugees. 

The working-class immigrants very soon settled down to 
the practice of their respective callintrs in different parts of 
the country. A large proportion of iliem settled in London, 
and several districts of the metropoiis were almost entirely 
occupied by them. Spitalfields, Bcthnal Green, and Soho were 
the principal French quarters, where French was spoken in 
the workshops, in the schools and churches, and in the streeta 
Bnt the immigrants distributed themselves in other districts, 
many of tbem settling in Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Shoreditch, 
and the quarter adjoinmg Thames Street A little colony of 
them settled in one of the streets leading from Broad Street 
to the GnildhaU, which oame to he oalled *<Pettj Fnutoe,** 
from the munher of French who inhahited it. Others settled 
in Long Acre, the Seven Dials^ and the neighhorhood of Tem- 
ple Bar. Le Mann, the ftmons biseoit-maker, opened his shop 
and flonxished near the Royal Exchange; Some opened shops 
for the maDofiMstnre and sale of cutlery and mathematical 
and snigical instroments in the Strand; while others began 
the making of watches, the &brication of articles in gold and 
silTer, and the catting and monntmg of jewelry, in which the 
French artisans were then admitted to be the most expert in 
Europe. 

France had long been the leader of fashion, and all the 
world bought dress and articles of veriu at Paris. Colbert 
was accustomed to say that the fashions were worth more to 

* One of the oldeet of the French benefit societies was the ^^Nornuin Soci> 
ety" <jf Bethnal Green, wliic h only ceased to exist in 1863, after a life of up- 
ward of 160 years. 1>owd to the year 1800, the whole of the socie^^'s ac- 
cODiiti were 1»pt in French, die memben beiiig the ikscendants of rmmSti 
Proteftants, miv=tly hfaring French names ; but at length rlic f ircign ele- 
ment became t»o mi.\ed with the En^isfi that it almost ceat»ed to l>e recognis- 
«U«, and the eocie^ may be nid to hftfe diedont with the abeoiiilkn of the 
diid&ctive dees Ibr wboee beaellt it WW OKigjbnlly iiiititnte& 
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France- than the mines of Peru were to Spain. Only articles 
of French mauufact uro, with a French name, could find pur- 
chasers among jH ople of fashion iu Loiidon. "Tlie fondness 
of the nation for French commodities ^\ ;is snob," said Joshna 
Gee, "that it was a very hard matter to lu iiiLj; tlmn into love 
%nth those made at liome."* Another writer, Mr. Samuel 
Fortrey, describing the international trade between England 
and France in 1663, set forth the great disadvantages at 
which the English manufacturen were then placed, and how 
seriously the balance of trade was against England. Goods 
to the amount of above two and a half millions sterlin cr ^v(>re 
amraally imported from France, whereas the valne of English 
goods exported thither did not amonnt to a million. **llie 
chief mannfiMstnres amongst ns at this day," said he,** are 
only woollen cloths, woollen stnflfo of varions sorts, stockmgs, 
ribandings, and perhaps some few oik stnfi^ and some other 
small things, scarce worth th6 naming; and those already 
mentioned are so decayed and adulterated, that they are al- 
most out of esteem both at home and abroad." 

The principal articles imported from France previous to 
that time were velvets and satins from Lyons; sOhs and 
taffetas from Tours; silk ribbons, galloons, laces, gloves, and 
buttons from Paris and Koueu; serges from Chalons, Rheims, 
Amiens, and \ ;irioiis towns inPicardy; beavor and felt hats 
from Paris, liuutn, and Lyons; paper of all sorts from Au- 
vergne, Poitou, Limousin, Champagne, and Normandy; iron- 
mongery and cutlery from Forrests, Aiivergne; linen cloth 
from Brittany and Is onnandy ; salt I'runi liochclle and Oleron, 
Isle of Klic ; \\ incB from Gascony, Xantes, and i^ordoanx ; and 
feathers, tans, girdles, pins, needles, combs, soaji, aqnavitfP, 
.vinegar, and variouB sorts of household stuffs, from different 
parts of France.! 

• Jo8HtTA Gee— 2ni« Trade and Navigation o/Grtat Britam eomndurtd. 

t The following lire the items as given hy Mr. Fortrey in his Accemt 
Trade hetween (rreat Uritain, France^ Spain, etc, 1663: 

Velvels, satins, etc., made at hyom £lfiO,000 

&ilka,tair«ta8, and other articles made at Toon 800,000 
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So fKXm as the French artisans settled in London, they pro- 
ceeded to establish and carry on the manufactures which they 
had practiced abroad, and a large portion of the stream <tf 
gold which before had flowed into France, now flowed into 
England. They introdneed all the manafacttires eonnected 
with the fashions, so that English customers became supplied 
with Frenoh-made articles without requiring to send abroad 
money to bny them; while the refugees obtained a ready 
sale for all the goods they could make, at remunerative 
prices. '* Nay,'* says a writer of the time, ^ the English have 
' DOW so great an esteem for the workmanship of the French* 
refugees, that hardly any thing vends without a Gallic 
name."* HRie French beavers, which had before been im- 
ported from Caudebec in France, were now made in the bor- 
ough of Soutlnvark antl at Wandsworth, where sevurul hat- 
makers began their operations on a considerable scale, f 



SUk rilibons, galloons, lac^ ondbottoiiB, made atFuia, Bouen, etc £1 r>0,000 
Serges, made at ChaloiM, Rhdme, Amiena, O^eweor, ead towns 



in Picardy 150,000 

Beaver and felt hats, made at Fam, Rouen, and Ljons 120,000 

Featheni, fans, gircllos, etc *....«.. ir*(),(MN) 

Pins, needk's, tortoise-shell wmbft, etc 20,000 

Gloves, made at Pari:;, Houen, etc 10,000 

Pa|>er of all BOrti, made in Amergne, Podtoo, TJmwwafn, Chani- 

pngne. and Normandv 100,0f»0 

Ironmongery wares, made in Forrestu, Auvergne, etc. 40,000 

Linen cloth, made in Brittany and Normandf. 400,000 

Household stuff, such as bed^ mattreraes, coverlets, hangings, 

fringes, etc 100,000 

Wbes from Gaaeony, Nantea, Bordeanx, etc 600,000 

AquavitO!, vinp^nr. etc .......*..»* 100,000 

S^p, honey, alniond-s, olives, prunes, etc 160,000 

600 or 600 vemlB of salt from Rochelle, Oleron, Iile of iQb<£, etc 

* History of th - 7' a>{r in Eu<iIriTi l T.nndon, 1702. 



t Uat-inakiag was one of the xami important manufactures taken into En- 
gland by the leAigeei. In France it had been ahnort entirely In the handa 

of the Protestants. They alone possessed the secret of the licjiiid composition 
which serves to prepare rabbit, hare, and beaver skins, and they alone snp- 
plied the trade irith fine Clandrtiee hats In each demand in Engkmd and Hok- 
iai. 1 Afr rr the Revocation most of them went to London, taking with them 
the secret of their art, which was lo8t to France for more than forty yean. 
It was not until the middle of the eighteendi century that a Francn hatter 
namcil Matfi'iL n. ifrer having long worked in London, stole the ^ < rrr tin r<'f- 
ugees had carried away, took it back to bis countiy, geaerooslj communicated 

R 
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Olhurs introduced the iiiiiiinfaeture of buttons of wool, silk, 
aiui iiR'tal, which before hud been made almost exclusively in 
France. The printing of calicoes was introduced by a refu- 
gee, who established a manufactory for the purpose near 
Kichmond. Other pritit-workH were started at Bromley m 
Khsex, trom whe nce the mauufacture was afterward removed 
into Lancashire. A Fn iu h refiioree named Passavant pur- 
chased the tapestry liiatiulactory at Fulham, originally estab- 
lished by the Walloons, which had greatly fiillcn into decay. 
His first attempts at reviving the manufacture not proving 
• Buooeaafal, he removed the works to Exeter, and eyentually 
made them prosper with the assistanoe of some workmen 
whom he obtained from the Gobelins at Paris. 

But the most important branch of manufacture to which 
the refugees doToted themaelyes, and in which they aofaieved 
both &me and wealth, was the silk manofkottire m all its 
brancheB. Hie aOk fiibrica of France— its aatuiB, its brocades, 
velyets, padansoys, figured and plain — were celebrated 
thronghont the world, and were eagerly purchaaed. Aa 
mneh as 200,000 livxes worth of black Instrings were bought 
by the English annually, made expressly for their market, 
and known as English tafFeties." Shortly after the Revo- 
cation, not only was the whole of this &bric made in En- 
gland, but large 4uaatitae8 were manufactured for exporta- 
tion abroad. 

Hie English government had long envied France her pos- 
session of the silk manufacture, which gave employment to a 
large miniber of her people, and was a ijrcat source of wealth 
to the country. An uitempt was made in the reign of Eliza- 
beth to introduce the manufacture in England, and it wa.s re- 
peated in the reign ol j atuL> L The king issued inBtructions 
to the deputy lieutenants of counties that they should re- 
quire the landowners to purchase and plant mulberry-trees 

Antoine. Before this lucky larceny, the French nobility, and all persons 
making pretenA^ions to elegance in dress, wore none but English bat«; and 
di« Bmnan cardinals themselves got their hats from the celebrated nunufiMB- 
toiy M Wandsworth eetablisbed by tbe rafiigee8.**WjU89, |k 260, 
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for the feeding of Bilkvoiint; and he granted a lioenaa for 
twenty-one years to one William Stallenge to pnnt a book 
of inBtmotions fas their gnidanoe.*. It appears that IL de 
Yerton, Skiir de hi Forest, commissioned by the king^ traTel- 
ed all over the midland and eastern ^nnties selling nmlber- 
ry-trees at a low fixed price (d«. the hundred), and giving di- 
reetions as to their ealtiTation.t Ilie corporation ^the city 
of London also enconraged the first attempts at inftiodticiDg 
the .mannfiteture; and we find firom their reoofda that in . 
1609 they admitted to the fireedom of the city one Robert 
Therie or Thierry, on account of his skill and invention, and 
as "beiug the first in Knglaiul who hath made stufts of silke, 
the which was made by the »ilk-worms rioiihfcihed liere iu En- 
gland."^ One M. Bniiiieluch was also invited over from 
Pranc^i, with Bundry Hilk-throwstere, weavers, aiul dyers, and 
thus a begiuuinc; was made in the mannfactnre; but it waJJ 
not until the influx of the Protestaut retugees utter the Revo- 
cation that the manutaetnre took root and began to flourish. 

Tlie workmen of Tours and I.toti-": 1>ron(rht with them the 
arts which had raised the manutactures ot France to such a 
height of prosperity. They erected their looms in Spital- 
fieldsy and there practiced their improved modes of weaving 

* Domestic Papers, Junes I., Jaaoaiy 5, 1607.. The book was entitled 
Inatmetuma fhr the increasing of muMt^rU-iree* attd the breeding o/sUk^ 
uormis for thf uinkimj of silk in this lintfdom, irhfreuii(o is nnnexwln$ 
estv's tetter tQ the Lord Lieutenants^ etc. : 4to, LooyQon, ltK)9. 

T Dombta Bean to hare been entertained as to the tibS6tf of the Sienr de la 
Forest, on which he addressed the Earl of Salishiin.' in a ** remonstrnnre 
agaiiut a smpkion of hia ahUity to fulfill bis contract for the soppl/ of mui- 
berry-trees. " He stated that he " had in France a ntmwry of 500,000 trees, " 
and detailed the pains he had taken in scnditig for them and inducing the 
people to buy, by showing them spinners of silk at work. Domestic Papers, 
James I., 16()9,'ll0. The remonstrance is in French. • 

X The corporation ^vere not alike liberal in other cases ; for we find thoin. 
in the same year in which they admitted Thierry a freeman and citizen, ex- 

gelUng one John CasscU for using the trade or art of twisting worsted yam 
1 BartholonMir Within, in the liberties of the city, he being no freeman, but 
a stranger l>om. contrair to the custom of the city. Tt in theret'nre thooght 
fit, and so ordered by this court, that Mr. Chamberlain ^tuiU forthwith shut 
up the shop-windows of the said Jdm CaueD's shop, and shall remove within 
a month all his goods, fin-niture, etc., to Other puGM, which he promifled to 

do. " — Corporation Hecords, liiO'd. 
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— turning out l.irjxc quantities of lustrincrf, velvets, and min- 
gled stuffs of r?ilk and wool, of such exc<^11('7icc as to insure 
tor them every whi ro a ready sale. \\ c iss says that the 
figured silks which proceeded from the London manufac- 
tories were due almost ^exclusively to the skill and industry 
of three refugees — Lanson, Mariscot, and Monceaux. The 
artist who supplied the designs was another refugee named 
Beaudoin. A common workman named Mongeoi^e brought 
them the secret, recently discovered at Lyons, of giving 
lustre to silk taffeta ; and Spitalfields thenceforward enjoyed 
a large sbare of the trade for which Lyons had been so 
famous.* 

To protect the English manu&ctures, the import duties on 
French silks were at first trebled. In 1692, five years after 
the Revocation, the manufiicturers of lustrings and alamode 
silks were incorporated by charter under the name of the 
Royal Lustring Company ; shortly after which, they obtained 
from Parliament an act entirely prohibiting the importation 
of foreign goods of like sorts. Strange to say, one of the 
grounds on which they claimed this degree of protection was, 
that the manufacture of these articles in England had now 
reached a greater degree of perfection than was attained by 
foreigners — a reason which ouG;ht to have rendered them in- 
dependent of all legislative iiiU iference in their favor. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that hy the end of the century the French 
manufacturers in England were not only able to supply the 
whole of the English doniand, but to export considerable 
quantities of their goods to those countries which France 
had formerly supplied. 

One of the most remunerative branches of business was 
the manufacture of silk stookingsf, iu which the English 

* Wkis«5, p. 2r>3. 

t The ^TiX pai r of s ilk stockings brought into England from Spain was pre- 
Rented to Henry Yin., who highly prized tbem. in tiie third year of Eliza- 
lieth's reign, her tiring-woinaTi. >Irs. MontHfi:iie, jiresented her with a pair of 
black silk stockings as a New Year's gift ; whereupon her majesty asked if 
she could have any more, in which case she would wear no more cloth t>tock- 
ingi. SlkftockiogsweieeqiuBy rm things in the raydcoort^ 
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shared with thu French artiBaus. This trade was due to the 
invention of tlie stocking-frame by William Lee, M. A., about 
the year 1600. Xot being able to find any encouragement 
for his invention in England, he went over to Rouen in 1605, 
on the invitation of the French minister Solly, to instruct the 
French operatives in the coDBtruction and working of the 
machine. Nine of the framea vere in foil work, and Lee en- 
joyed the prospect of honor and competency, when, unhap- 
pily for him, his protector, Henry IV., was assassinated by the 
fanatic Ravaillac. The patronage which had been extended 
to him was at once withdrawn, on which Lee proceeded to 
Paris to prem his chums upon the government. Bat he had 
the misfortime to be a foreigner, and, worse than all, a Ph>t- 
estant; so his claims were disr^p^arded, and he shortly after 
died at Paris in extreme distress. 

Two of Lee's machmes were left at Bonen; the rest were 
brought over to England ; and in coarse of time considerable 
improvements were made in the invention. The stockings 
trade became so oonsideTable a branch of busmess, that in 
1654 we find the framework-knitters petitioning Oliver Crom- 
well to grant them a charter of incorporation. The memori- 
alists set fortli t)ie great utility of the knitting-frame, its ex- 
quisite workmanship, and the value of the materials it turned 
out. "Not only," say they, "is it able to yerve your high- 
nesses dominions with the commodities it mercantably works, 
but also the neiglil)oring countries round about, where it has 
gained so good rej)Ute that the vent thereof it* now more for- 
ein^n than domestic, and has drawn covetous eyes upon it, to 
undermine it here, and to transport it beyond the seas."* The 

for it n|ipeftrs that before Jamc*! VT. received the eml)assador8 sent to con- 
gratukte him oa bis accession to the English throne, he requested one of the 
knk of hi* comt to lend him h» pair of nlkan hoM. that he **iiiigbt not ■!»- 
pear as a scnib iK-fore stnuij^LTs." 

* The meinonali«ts refer to the two stoddng-frames of Lee's construction 
left at Rouen, with dieir woricmen, and say< — Of the two which remained in 
France, only one is yet surviving ; but so fur short of the perfection of his 
trade (as it is used here), that of him, or what can be done by him, or his 
means, these petitioners ara in no anprehension of ftar.** The petitloiMrs go 
on y& Meribe to Divine Aofidenoe the good ftvttme that has hitherto attend- 
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Protector did not gnnt tbe pnyer of the fiwniework-kiiittets 
tliat he would confer on them the monopoly of numnfiietiiTe 
which they sought; accordingly, when the French refbgees 
settled among ns, they were as fiee to make use of Lee^s in- 
Tcntion as the Ikiglidi themselves were. Hence the mann- 
fiustnre of silk hosiery by the stocking-firame shortly became 
a leading branch of trade in Spitalfields, and Engli^ hose 
were in demand all over Europe. Keysler, the traveler, writ- 
ing as late as 1 730, remarks that " at Naples, when a trades- 
man would highly rcconuiu'iul his silk BtockingB, he invari- 
ably protests that thuy are right English." 

In a petition presented to Parliament by the Weavers' 
Company in 171. J, it was stated that, cwing to the enconr- 
agemeiit aifordcd ])y the ciuwu and by divers acts of the 
Legislature, the silk manulUcture at tliat time was twenty 
times greater in amount than it had been in 1664 ; that all 
sorts uf black and colored silks, gold and silver ntut^s, and 
ribbons, were made here as good as those of French fabric; 
that black silk for hoods and 8car&, which, twenty-five years 
before, was all imported, was now made here to the annual 
value of jt'aoOyOOO, whereby a great increase had been occa- 
sioned in the cxpoi-tatinn of woolen and other manufactured 
goods to Turkey and Italy, whence the raw silk was imported. 
Snch, among others^ were the effects of the settlement in Lon- 
don of the French refhgee artisans. 

Although ' the mann&oture of glass had been introduced 
into Bngland before the airival of the French refugees, it 
made oomparatively small progress until they took it in 
hand. Hie first glass-work in London was begun by a Vene- 
tian, in Cmtched Friars Hall, in 1664, after which two Flem- 

ed tlirir ln!)or8, and coTiprfltiilfi(r> theinselves on having concealed their mys- 
tery fruiu ' ' the nimble »pints ut the French, the fertile wits of the ItaliaiiB, 
«id the indastrioiu indiiwtioii of tiM Dntch." Their commercial Mcceas, 
they fidd, "ha« vindicated our nation njraitHt that old proverbial expres-sion. 
The stranger buy* of the KngUshman the case of the Fox J'or a groaty and 
»eU» him M« te*7 of/ainyhr a •hiUhtp ; Hir we nxf wm iaven the aayingf and 

retort that tfie Kr'ii//lsliiiirni f>iii/s s'lfi- »/ the .<tmnf§rjbr iKWily MOrlw, md 
sells him the same again fw one hundred pounds,'* 
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ings, driyen over by the persecutions in the Low Countries, 
iitarted a second glase-work at Greenwich in 1667 ;* but Mr. 
Pellatt, in his lecture on the tnanufiictnre of glass, delivered 
before the Royal Institntion, attributes the establishment of 
the mannfafitnre to the French Protestant refiigees, most of 
the technical terms still used in glass-making being derived 
from the Frenduf Thns the ^ found** is the melting of the 
materials into glass^ from the French word /cmdre^ The 

siege" is the place or seat in which the crucible stands. 
The ** Idnney** is the comer of the famace, probably from coin 
or ehemin^B, The ^journey," denoting the time of maldng ^ 
glass from the beginning of the found," is obviously from 
joumSe, The " foushart," or fork used to move the sheet 
of glass into the annealing -kiln, is from foHrchcttc. The 

maruiru" Ls the slab, tbrmerly of marble, })ut now of iron, 
on which the bail of Lot i^lass is rolled. And so on with 
"cnllct" {ermU — glass run ott* or broken glass), "pontil" 
{pointce)^ and other words obviously of French and Flemish 
origin. 

The first French glass-makers who camr into England be- 
gan their operatiomi in bavoy House iu the btrand; but they 

* See Appendix L<->/immh7rotibtt o/FlemiA and other /«rdlffit orHmiu into 

JEngl'i n<i. 

t ll appears, from documeukj in the Suite I'upcr Ofiicc {Dom. Eliz.^ 9th of 
August, 1687), that two rafogees, Antoine liequor and Jean Quarrd, petitioned 
the queen for pcnnissii>n Xn estahlish works for the making of alt »uch sort of 
table-^ass as was then brought iuu> England ** out of Burgundy, Lorrayue, 
aad France." They offered to pay the same duties ba were leTied on iSmsign 
^^la«>l, fttid to Iiiiid themselves to retain EnglisliTiien in their senice, and 
te^ii h thuui the art of making gla»s," provided only they i«ere not reqoired 
to retain more than were found needftd for tibe purpoee of Ae tnannftctme. 
The |>riviU'ge sougfit v prnnred hy the (|neen for twenty- nrie \ ; and 
the two first funiaceH were ret^uired to be erected and set to work within a 
year from Ae date of the grant. Beqner and Qnairtf appear to have com- 
nicriffil rht^ir uperations wthiii f!io vt!]ii]l;itr d jipriiHl. for we tlml that on the 
Glh of ^September, 1568, they memoriaiized tlie queen for permif»sioa to cat 
wood to make charcoal in windior Great Park, and to eonref it fhnn thence 
t ) their gla'Js factorv*. Thi^ application, most jiroliahly, was un-in f < ful, for 
nearly six years later the Bishop of Chichester incidentally mcxitiouH, in one 
of hie letters (2Sth of April, 1 r>74) to the Lord Treamirer Bnrghley, that ^ere 

was " a comhination to rob the French glass-makers ;" and it would .seem that 
they had established themselves in Sussex, which in the IGth oentuzy was <Hie 
of we nuMt wooded eonnlies hi Sm^ud. 
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afterward removed into Subscx, bcc-aiisc of tlie greater conven- 
ien<?y of finding fuel; and the art made siuli proLTOPs tlicre, 
and in other parts of England, that Evelyn, in his Diary, spoke 
of the ghiss Mown in this country as being "of finer metal 
than that of Munino at Venice." The Parisian glass-makers 
were eq>ec]ally celebrated for the skill with which they cast 
large plates fn mirrors; and, shortly after the Revocation, 
when a largo number of these valuable workmen took refuge 
in England, a branph of that manufacture was established by 
Abraham Thevenart, which proyed highly snccessfoL Other 
^ works were started for the making of ciystal, in which the 
FVench greatly excelled ; and before long, not only were they 
able to supply the home market^ but to export large quanti- 
ties of gftss wares of various sorts to Holland and other En* 
rc^ean countries. ' 

For the improvement of the English paper mann&ctnre, 
also, we are largely mdebted to the refhgees — to the Protest- 
ant employers and artisans who swarmed over to England 
from the paper-mills of Angoumois. Before the Revocation, 
the paper made in this country was of the common whitey- 
brown" sort— coarse and inelegant. All the best sorts were 
imported from abroad, mostly from France. But shortly aft- 
er tlio Revocation the import of paper ceased, and the refu- 
gees were able to supply us witli as pfood an artieh' as eould 
be bought elsewhere. The first iijumilact<»ry for iiuL' j)aper 
was cbtablished by the refugees in London in IGSii; but oth- 
er mills were shortly after started by them in Kent — at Maid- 
stone and along the Darent — as well as in other parts of En- 
gland.* That the leading workmen eni|jloyed in the lirst tine 

♦ Thr T» Ttent Office records clearly show the activity of tlie French exiles 
in the provnu-e of invention, in the numerous patents taken out by them for 
printing, spinning, weaving, pa{>er-making, and otiier arts. Sach names us 
Blondenn. nii]>in, T)e Cardoiiels. Lt- Hloii, Dm lt^-ii. I'ousset, Gastineau. Con- 
Tmn, Paul, etc., are found constantly recurring in tiie lists of patentees for many 
yean ralMeqnent to the Revocation. In we find Bl Dopin, A. de Ou<» 
tlonels, r. U. M. Oonchy, J. de Mny, nnd K. Shales taking out a patent 
for making writing and printing paper, hariug " lately brought out of France 
excdlent workmen, end already wt up sevml new-invented nulls end engine* 
for makijic thereof, not heretofore u^cd in En^and*"'— *[8ee itArHtj^iiiefff ^ 
Spec^icatunu relating to Printing^ p. 82. j 
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paper-mills were French and Flemish is shown by the distmo- 
tivc terms of the trade still in use. Thu% in Kent, the man 
who lays the sheets on the felts is the eoucher^ the fateman, 
or vatman^is the Flemish /as^^rn ; nn<l the room where the 
finishing operations are performed is still called theM/ZSi 

One of the most distingnished of the refugee paper mann- 
fiioturere was Henry de Portal The Portals were an ancient 
and noble family in the south of France, of Albigeois descent, 
who stood firm by the fiiith of their Others, and several of 
them suffered death rather than prore recreant to it Ton- 
louse was for many generations the home of the Portals, where 
they held and exercised the highest local authority. Several 
of them in succession were elected ^Capitoul,^' a position of 
great dignity and power in that city. When the persecution 
of the Albigeois set in, the De Portals put themselves at their 
head; but they were nnable to make head against the tre- 
mendous power of tlie Inquisition, and they fled from Toulouse 
in different directions — some to Nisnii's, and others into the 
neighborhood of Bordeaux. Soiiu' of thoni perished in the 
massacres which occurred throughout France subpcquent to 
the nijjhi; of the Saint Burtlioloniew at I'aris; and tliey con- 
tinued 1 I -lirtVr durint; the long century tliat en(le<l in the 
Revocation, vet still tlicy remained constant to tlieir faith. 

When tho reiixn of terror under Louis XIV. bei^an in tlie 
south of France, Louis de Portal was residing at his Chateau 
de la Portalerie, seven leagues from BordfauY. To eseape 
the horrors of the dragonnades, he set out witii liis wife and 
five children to take refogc on his estate in the Cevennes. 
The dragoons pursued the family to their retreat, overtook 
them, cut down the father and mother and one of the children, 
and burnt to the ground the bouse in which they had taken 
refuge. The remaining four children had concealed them- 
selves in an oven outside the building, and were thus saved. 

The four orphans— three boys and a girl — immediately de- 
termined to make for the coast and escape from France by 
sea* After a long and perilous journey on foot, exhausted by 
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fatig'iie find wanting food, thoy at Icncrtb rein lu l ^luiitauban, 
when' liltlf Piorn«, tlie youngest, ll-il down laiiitiug with hun- 
ger at t}i(' door of a baker's shop. The humane hakrr took 
up the c luld, carried him into the liou«e. and fed and cheriiihed 
hinL The other three — Henry, WilUaui, and Mary de Portal 
— ^though grieving to leave their brother behind them, again 
set out on foot, and pressed forward to Bordeaux. 

There tliey were so fortunate as to secure a pasBage.by a 
merchant vessel, on board of which they were shipped con- 
cealed in barrels. They were among the last of the refugees 
who escaped previous to the issae of the infiunous order to 
fumigate all departing vessels, so as to stifle any Protestant 
fogitiyes who might bo concealed among the cargo. The 
yonthfnl lefagees reached Holland, where they found friends 
and foster parents, and were shortly In a position to assert the 
dignity of theur birth. Miss Portal sacc»eded in obtaining a 
situation as governess in the fitmily of the Conntess of Fink- 
enstein, and afterward married M. Lenomant, a refugee set* 
tied at .Amsterdam; while Henry and William fi>llowed the 
fbrtnnes of the Prince of Orange, accompanying him into En- 
gland, and establishing the &mily of De Portal in t^s conn- 
try* 

Henry, the elder brother, having leanoed the art of paper- 
making, started a mill of his own at Laverstoke, on the Itoh- 

in, near Whitchurch in Hampshire, where ho achieved high 
reputation as a paper manufacturer. lie carried on his busi- 
ness with ijreat f<])irit, iratliering round him the best French 
and Dutch workiiau ; and he shortly broufrht his work to so 
high a degree of perfection that the Bank of England gave 
him the privilege, whieli a descendant of the famih' Ktill en- 
joys, of supplying them with the paper for bauk-uotes.! 

* William entered the Church late in life. He was nominated tator to 
Prince George, afterward George 111., and held the livings of Clowne in Der- 
byshire, and Fambridge in Essex. Abraham Portal, whose jioetic works 
were published in 1781, was his grandiion. 

t Willium Colitvpft. wintinj? in 182.'), says, '^From thU to Whitchurch i« not 
more thtm about four mile^, and we soon reached it, becuu(«e here you b^in 
to (loioend into the Ysle in which tbiflittte town liM, and tbwo 
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Henry de Portal h;ul resolved to rebuild the fortunes ofliis 
hoQse, though on English ground, and nobly he did it by his 
skill, his integrity, and industry. The De Portals of 
Freefolk Priors re-established themselves among the aristo- 
cratic order to whic h they originally belonged, and sons and 
daughters of the family form* 1 nllianoes with some of the 
noblest familu s in EIngland The youngest brother, Pierre 
de Poiial, who had been left hunting at the door of the baker 
at Montaaban, was brought np to manhood by the baker, 
held to his Protestantism, and eTontually set up as a cloth 
manufacturer in France. He prospered, married^ and bis 
sons grew np aronnd him, one of them eyentnally becommg 
Lord of P^nardi&res. His grandson Alberddes, also &ithM 
to the creed of his Others, rose to high office, having been ap- 
pointed minister of marine and the colomes, conndlor of state, 
and a peer of France, at the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Hie present baron, Rerre Paul Frederick de Portal, main- 
tains the ancient reputation of the &mily ; and to his highly 
interesting work, entitled Les Descendants des Albigeo 'ts et 
des Jlugumots^ ou Memoires de la, FamiUc de ]*ortal (Paris, 
1860), Ave are mainly indebted for the above facts relating to 
the family. 

Various other branches of manufacture were cither cstal> 

lished or c^reutly improved by the refugees. At Canterbury 

they swelled the ranks of the silk manufactim i s, r^o much so 

that in 1694 they possessed 1000 looms, giving empioymeut 

nms that stream which ttirns the mill of Squire Portal, nnd which mill makes 
tlie Baiik of Eugland note-paper. Talk of the i'liame.-* luul the HiuIsotj, with 
thdr foresto of masts; ttSk of the >«ile and the I )ebiwarc bearing the food of 
millions on their bosoms; talk of thp Hin di la Plata juid the other rivers, 
their beds pebbled with silver, ami gold, and diamonds 1 What, m to their 
eflbct on the condition of mankind — an to the virtneH, the nces, the Qtnyaj' 
ments, and the sufferings of men — what are all these rivers put together com- 
pared with the river at Whitchurch, which a uum of ihre^coru laay jump 
acroes dry^eliod, which moistens a quarter of a mile wide of poor, nuby 

meadow and which \», to look at it, of far If^s importance than any 

gutter in the Wen I Yet this river, by merely tunaiig a wheel — which wheel 
sets Bonie rag-tearen, end grindera, and wamera, and recompresso» in ino> 
tion h:is jirodiiced a greater effect on the condition of men tlian \v.\< bren 
produced by ail the other rivers, all the seat^, all the mines, oud all the cuuti- 
neiii9 in the worid. "—Atra/ i&fe*, p. 808-9. 
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to nearly 3000 workmen — though, for the convenience of the 
trade, the greater number of them subsequently removed to 
Spitalfields. Many of the immiijrants also found their way 
to Norwich, wliere they carried on with great success the 
manufacture of lustrin<jfs, brocades, paduasoyB, tabinets, and 
velvets, while others carried on the making of cutlery, clocks, 
and w:itcl)es. The fit^y years that followed the settlement 
of the b reiieli refugees in Norwicli was the most prosperous 
period known in the history of that city. Another body of 
refugees settled at Ipswich in 1681, where they began the 
manufacture of fine lioen, before then imported from France. 
The elders and deacons of the French church in Threadneedic 
Street raised the necessary funds for their snpport until they 
oonld maintain themselves by their industry. They were or- 
ganized and superintended by a reingee from Paris named 
Bonhomme,* one of the most skilled manu&cturerB in France. 
To the mannihetiire of linen, one of sail-cloth was added, and 
England was shortly enabled entirely to dispense with any 
fiuther snpply of the foreign-made article. 

The lace mannihctnre, mtroduced origmally by the Wal- 
loon refugees, was also greatly increased and improved by 
the influx of Huguenot laoe-makers, principally from Bur- 
gundy and Normandy. Some established themselyes in Lon- 
don, and others betook themselves to the adjoining counties, 
settliz^ at Bucldngham, NewporvPagnell, and Stony Strat- 
iford, from whence the manufacture extended into Oxford, 
Northampton, Cambridsre, arid the adjoining coiintie8.f 

Some of the exileti went as far north as Scotland, and tet- 

* la 1681, SftTtl wrote ftDm Pari* to TenkinB, then Secretary of State, to 

announp« the approaching dopiirtiire of IJunlioniTn'' nnd all his family, nild- 
ing, *'Thi9 man will be able to jjive you sotne lights into the method ofhring- 
ing the manufecture of -nil-dotli in Kn^'land." 

SjxMkin^f of Bedftirdsliiro, |)e Foe, in his Tour through the whole Island 
nf Great Britain^ writes, "Through the whole south part of this country, a» 
nrMdialKHrdfln of Buekfaghanwhire and Hertfordshire, the i^ople are taken 
iij) w ith the niannfnrtnre of bone-Uce, in which they are wor 1< ; T illy exercii^cd 
and improved within the«e few years {Mist," moKt probably lu consequence of 
the amnd of the Fnoeb settlen after the Rerocetkm of the EdictofKeBtei. 
Mas. Fallusb— F(«(Ofy qfLaee^ p. 858. 
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tied there. Thus a tdlony of weavers from Pieanly, in 
France, began the inanutaeture of linen in a suhui lj of Kdin- 
burg near the head of Leith Walk, long atter known as 
" Little Picardy" — the name still surviving in Picardy Place.* 
Others of them built a silk factory, and laid out a mulberry 
plantation on the slope of Moultrie Hill, then an open com- 
mon. The refiigees were sufficiently numerous in Edinburg 
to form n fhnrt h, of which the Rev. Mr. Dupont was minis- 
ter; and William IIL, in 1693, granted to the city a duty of 
two pennies on each pint of ale, out of which 2000 merks 
were to be paid yearly toward the maintenanee of the min- 
isters of the French congregation. At Glasgow, one of the 
French rsibgeeB sncceeded in establishing a papeivmill, the 
first in that part of Scotland. The Hngaenot who erected it 
escaped from France accompanied only by his little daughter. 
For some time after his arrival in Glasgow he maintained 
himself by picking up rags in the streets. Bnt, by dint of 
thrift and diligence, he eventually contrived to accumulate 
means sufficient to enable him to start his papermill, and 
thus to lay the foundation of an important branch of Scottbh 
industry. 

In short, there was scarcely a branch of trade in Great 

Britain but at onee felt the beneficial effects of the larcre in- 
flux of experienced workmen from France. Besides improv- 
ing those manufactures Avhieh had already Ix^en cBtablished, 
they introdnrod many entirely new branches of industry; 
and by their skill and intelligence, and their laboriousness, 
they richly repaid England for tin* lin>j»itality and the asy- 
lum which liad been so generously extended to them in their 
time of need. 

• It ha« been snrmised that Burdie House — a corruption of Bordeaux 
IIouM, near Edinburg, was bo called because inhabited by another body of 
IVcnch refugees at the same period. But this is a mistake : the place hav- 
ing been so called by the Frenchman who built the original house — most 
probably one of the followers of Mary Stuart, on her coming over to Scothind 
to take possession nf the Scotti'ih throne. The vill rj-p of " kittle Fnutrc," • 
near CraigmiUar (jatttle, the residence uf (^ueeu Mar)-, wu6 no called Irum 
ing tin qwiften of Iwr FMDdi gunb. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE HUQtrSNOT CBUBCHSS IK XNaLAlfDu 

The T88t niunber of IVeooli Ftotestants who fled into Ba- 
gland on the Revooation of the Sdiet of Nantes led to a 
lai^e increase in the nnmher of French ohuzohea. Hug was 
especiaUy the case in London, which was the prindpal seat 
of the immigration. It may serve to give the reader an idea 
of the large admixture of Hngaenot blood in the London pop- 
ulation when we state that about the beginning of last cen- 
tury, at which time the population of the metropolis was not 
one fourth oi w hui it is now, thero were no fewer than thir- 
ty-five French churches iu l^ondon and the suburbs.* Of 
these, fcluven were in Spitalfieldy, showing the preponderance 
of the French hettlers in tliat quarter. 

The French church in 'fhreadneedle Street, the oldest In 
Loniiou, was in u manner the cathedral church of the Hn jue- 
nots. Thitlier the refugees usually repaired on their arrival 
m London, and such of them as had temporarily abjured 
their £uth before flying, to avoid the penalty of death or con- 
demnation to the galleys, made acknowledgment of their re- 
pentance, and were again received into member8hi]>. During 
the years immedmtely following the Bevocation, the consist- 
ory of the French Church met at least once in every week in 
Threadneedle Street chapel for the purpose of rec^ving such 
acknowledgments or reconnaissances.'* The ministers heard 
the narrative of the trials of the refugees^ examined thdr tes- 
timony, and, when judged worthy, received them into com- 
munion. At the sitting of the 5th of March, 1680, fifty fugi- 
tives from various provinces of France abjured the Roman 
Catholic religion, to which they had pretended to be convert- 

• Mr. Bum, in his History o f the Foreif/n Protestant Re/ugeetf ^ves the 
nan^ of nearly forty French charcbe« in iiondmi i bm sevenu of tbeie wwe 
old cbnrchm merely translated or rebaiU with new names. 
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ed; and at one of the sittings in May, 1687, not fewer than 
407 members were again received into the ehuruh whioh they 
had pretended to abandoa* 

While the church in llireadneedle Street was thus resort- 
ed to by the Haguenot CalTinistBy the French Episoopftl 
ehturch in the Savoy, opened abont the year 1641, was siznir 
lariy resorted to by the foreign Protestants of the Lutheran 
persaaaion. lliis was the &8hionabIe French ohnroh of the 
West End, and was resorted to by many of the nobility, who 
were attracted by the eloquence of the preachers who usual- 
ly ministered there,f among whom we recognise the great 
names <^ Durrel, Severin, Abbadie, Saurin, Dnbourdieu, Ma- * 
jendie, and Durand. There were also the foUewing French 
chnrches in the western parts of London : the chapel of 
Marylebone, fouiuled about the year 1656; the cliapel, in 
Somerset Houso, originally granted by Charles I. to his queen 
Henrietta as a Ivonian Catholic place pf worship, but which 
was afttTward approj)riated by Parliament, in 1653, for the 
use of the French Protcstaiits ; Castle Street Chapel, in Lei- 
cester Square, erected at the expense of the government in 
1672 as a place of worship for the refugocH; the Little Savoy 
Chapi'l in the Strand, granted for the same purpose in 1675; 
and ilungerford Chapel in liungei*fofd Market, which was 
opened as a French church in 1687. 

After the Revolution of 1688, a considerable addition was 
made to the French churches at the West End. Thus three 
new congregations were formed in the year 1689 — those of 
La Patente, in Soho, first opened in Berwick Street, from 
whence it was afterward removed to Little Chapel Street, 
Wardour Street; Glass House Chapel, Golden Square, from 

* We find the foUowfaiK entry rebdng to the same mbjeet in the Register 

of Glass Hmi»e Street Chapel: DimuntliL', i:? ^fay, 1688, Elizabeth 

Caotin de St. Martin de Retx, Stuanne CelLier et Marie cdlier sa Souer de la 
Roebdle ont flat reoognofnance pnbUqne an pfesche dn Mttitt, I'lOie pour 
avoir cstd aa Sermon feignant <re-<tit< de I'l'-i'li-e Rointilne. lee BUtfee aOttX 
po' avoir sign^ lenr Abrjuration. Moa'* Coutet lea a receuts. " 

f Evelyn mentions his attending it in 1649, the Iblloiwing entry uppcariug 
in his journal of that year : In the afternoon I went to the Fraoch dumb 
in the SaToy, where I beard M. d'Espagne catechise." 
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whence it was afterward remoyed to Leicester Fields; and 
La Qiiarr6 (Episoopal) Chapel, originally of Berwick Street, 
and afterward of little Dean Street, Westminster. 

Another important French church at the West End was 
that of Swallow Street, Piccadilly.* This congregation had 
originally worshiped in the French embassador's chapel in 
Monmouth House, Sobo Square, from whence they removed 
to Swallow Street in 1690. From the records of tiie church, 
which are preserved at Somerset House, it would appear that 
Swallow Street was also ia the west what Hirtadneedle 
Street Church was in the cast of Loiidou — ^the place firt^t re- 
sorted to by the refucfce Protestants to make acknowledg- 
ment of their backsllJings, and chiim readmission to church 
membership. Hence the numerous "reconnaissances" found 
recorded in tlie Swallow Street register. The following is a 
specimen : " On Friday, the first day of the year 1 G02, Claude 
Richier, a refugee from Montpellier, has given testimony in 
presence of this church of his repentance at having succumb- 
ed to the pressure of persecution in abjuring our holy relig- 
ion, which he has confirmed by signing this present record." 
There are also entries of conversions, of which the following 
is an instance : ^ On Sunday, the fifth day of May, the day of 
Pentecoete, Susan Auvray, a native of Paris, has made public 
abjuration in this church of the errors and superstitions of 
Papism, after having given proofs of solid instruction, of her 
piety and good morals, which she has* confirmed by signing 
this record.'^f 

About the year 1^00, there was another large increase in 
the number of French churches in London, six more being 
added to those already specified, namely, L'Eglise du Taber^ 
naele, afterward removed to Leicester Fields Chapel ; the 
French Chapel Royal, St. James's; Lea Grecs, in Hog Lane, J; 

* The chapel was sold to Dr. James Anderson in 1710, and is now used m 
a Scotch chnrch. 

+ Seo Appeiulix. TlrijixliTH of French Chunhrs In I'li'if^rnd. 

% llogartli bas given a representation of the old cliajpel in Hog Lane, in his 
picture of ** Noon," and the figure coming ouft-of the dhapd is taid to bave 
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now Crown Street, Soho ; Spring Gardens Chapel, or the Lit- 
tle Savoy; La Charenton, in Grafton Street, Newport Mar- 
ket ; and L^ Tremblade, or West Street Chapel, St Giles's. 
About the same date, ad<litional church accommodation was 
provided for the refugees in the city, one chapt l having been 
opened in Blackfriars, and anotlier in St. Martin's Lane, of 
which the celebrated Dr. Allix was for some time pantor. 
With the latter chapel, known as the church of St. Martin 
OngarSythat of Threadneedle Street was eventually united. 

But the principal incresfle in the French churches about 
this time was in the easteni parts of London, where the refu- 
gees of the manufacturing class had for the most part settled. 
The large inflax of foreign Pl^testants is strikingly shown by 
the amount of new chapels required for their aocommodation. 
Thus, in Spitalfields and the adjoining districts^ we find the 
foUowmg: L*Eglise de St. Jean, Swan Fields, Shoreditch 
(168 V); La Nonvelle Patente, Crispin Street, Spitalfields 
(1689) ; L^Eglxse de TArtillerie, Artillery Street, Bishopsgate 
(1691) •* UEglise de Crispm Street, Spitalfields (1693); Pet- 
ticoat Lane Chapel, Spitalfields (1694); L'EgliBe de Perle 
Street, Spitalfields (1697), afterward incorporated with Cris- 
pin Street Chapel; the French Chnrch of Wapping (1700) ; 
L*£glifle de Bell Lane, Spitalfields (1700) ; UEgUse de Whel- 
er Street, Spitalfields (1703), afterward incorporated with La 
Xouvelle Patente ; L'Eglise de Swan Fields, Slaughter Street, 
Shoreditch (1"'21); L'Eglise de rilopital, afterward L^Eglisc 
Keuve, Church Street, Spitalfields (1 742). Uere we have no 

boon ft vofjr good IftoiefHi of the Rot. Thomas Hervd, who mm nriniBter there 

from ahout 1727 to 1731. Tliis chapel, as the representative of tho Savoy, 
has been considered as the mother-church of the French congregations at the 
West End of London. The congregations of the Shtoj, Les Grecs, and 
Spring Gardens were united — the two former about 1 721, and the latter sub- 
sequently. The congregation of La Patente eo Soho was also united at a 
later period. — Bvhv — History of Foreign Protestant Refugees^ 114. 

* This church boasted of some of the most eloquent French preachers in 
the metropolis. Among these may be mentioned Caesar Pegorier, the first 
minister of the congr^tion ; and among his successors were Daniel Chamier, 
Pierre Rival, Joseph de la Motbe^ Eaddel Barbnnld, Jacob BonnHillon, all 
men of rapate in their tiine. 

S 
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fewer than eleven French churches opened east of Bishops- 
gate Street, providing acconimodation for a very large num- 
ber of worshippr<. Tlie c hiir li last named, L'ifglisc Neuve, 
was probably tiie largest ot the French places of worship in 
London, being capable of accommodating about 1500 persons. 
It is now used as a ohapel by the Wesleyan Methodists, 
while the acyoining ohnrch of the Artillery is used as a poor 
Jews* synagogue. 

In addition to the French churches in the city, at the West 
£nd, and in the Spitalfields district, there were several thriv- 
ing congregations in the suburban districts of London in 
which the refugees had settled. One of the oldest of these 
was that of Wandsworth, where a colony of Frotestant Wal- 
loons settled about the year 1670. Having formed them- 
selves into a oongz^ation, they erected a chapel for worship, 
which is still standing, nearly opposite the parish church. 
The building bears this inscription on its ftont: ''Erected 
1678 — enlarged 1685 — ^repaired 1609, 1661,^ Like the other 
refbgee churches, it has ceased to retain its distinctive char- 
acter, being now used as a Congregational chapel. The 
French there had also a special burying-ground, situated at 
the London entrance to Wandsworth, in which several dis- 
tinguished refugees have been interred — among others, David 
Montolicii, Baron fie St. IIyi)i»uliU', in 1761, aged ninety-three. 

Several other French churches wei*e establi^ihed in the sub- 
urVis after the Revocation. At Chelsea the refugees had two 
cha})els — one in Cook's Grounds (now used by the Congrega- 
tionaUsts),and another in Little Chelsea. There M ere P'rench 
churelies also at Hammersmith, at Hoxton,* at Bow, and at 
Greenwich. Tiie last named was erected through the influ- 
ence of the Marquis de liuvigny, who formed the centre of a 
select circle of refugee Protestants, who long continued to 
live in the neighboriiood. Before their .little church was 

* (If tliis churfh Jacob Bourdilloii wa< the last pastor. Amctijr the names 
appealing in the ItegUter ore tho»ti uf Hotuilly, Co&sart, Jbuure, Durand, 
lunkcgr, Vidal, and Jfurgam, 
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ready for use, the n-fu L^t cR were allowed the use of the pariah 
church at the eonclnsion of the forenoon flervioe on Snndaya. 
Evelyn, In hk Diary, makes mention of his attending ^e 
French service there tn 1687, as well as the sermon which 
followed, in which he says, "The preaoher pathetically ex* 
horted to patience, constancy, and reliance on God, amidst all 
their snfferings.** Hie French chnrdh, which was afterward 
erected in Iiondon Street, not lar from the parish ehnreh, is 
now nsed as a Baptist chapeL 

The other French chapels thronghout the kingdom, like 
those of London, received a large accession of members after 
tile Kevycatioii of the Edict of NantcSj and in many cases be- 
came too smalt for their atcoinmodation. Hence a second 
French church was opened at Canterbury ip a place called 
**The Malthouso,"* situated witliin liie cathedral precincts. 
It consisted at first of about 300 ]>rrsons; but tlie Canterbury 
siik trade havini^ become removed to Spitallields, the rrnvUer 
number of the Kreneli weavers followed it thitln r, on wliich 
the Malthonse Chapel rapidly fell off, and at length became 
extinct about the middle of last century. 

The old French church of" God's House" at Southampton 
also received a consideiabic accession of members, chiefly fh- 
gitives from the provinces of the opposite sea-board. The 
original Walloon element by this time almost entirely 
disappear^ the immio^rants of a ccntnry before having be- 
come gradnally absorbed into the native population. Henee 
neariy all the entries in the registers of the ehnreh snbse- 
qnent to the year 1686 describe the members as''Fran9ok 
. reftigies,'* some being from Basse Konnandie,** others from 
<«Hante Langnedoo,*' bnt the greater number from the prov- 
ince of Poiton, 

Knmerons reibgee mlBtary officers, retired frx>m active 

• See Appendix — Recortli of Ifurruenot Churches in Enfjtnnd. The Rev, 
M. Chaq)entier was one of the early ministers of the Malthuuse Chapel. In 
a petition to. the Archbishop of Ointerbury be States that his family ud Mlf- 
fered very much for tlie Pn»rf»' T:iT)t rcligiiin, especially his frifbcr, who was pat 
to death by the dragoons, aiid Uiud a martyr in the year liib^i. — Bukn, p. i>3. 
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service, seem to have settled in the neighborhood of South- 
ampton about the beginning of last century. He nry dc Ru- 
T!gtiy,the veneiable £arl of Galway,then lived at Rookley, 
and fotmed the centra of a distinguished circle of refugee 
gentry. The Baron de Huningue also lived in the town, and 
was so much respected and beloved that at his death he was 
honored with a public fiineraL* We also find the fiimilies of 
the Be Ghavemays and De Cosnes settled in the place. The 
roister of ** God's House*' contains frequent entries relatmg 
to officers in '* Colonel Mordant^s regiment." On one occa- 
sion we find Brigadier Mordant standing sponsor for the twin 
sons of Major Frangois du Chesne de Ruffanes, major of in- 
fantry ; and on another, the Earl of Galway standing sponsor 
for the infant hoii of I*ierre de Cosne, a refiirjco ijcntleman of 
La Beance. From the circumstance of Gerard de Vaux, the 
owner ol a puper-raill in South Stoncliani, l»eiug a member of 
the coii<^regatioii, we albo infer that several of the settlers in 
the neighborhood of Southampton were engaged in that 
branch of nianiifacture. 

Among tlie new Krencli ehurches Ibrmed in jjlaces where 
before tliere had been none, and which mark tlie new settle- 
ments matle by the fresh inHux of refugees, may be mentioned 
those of Bristol, Exeter, Plymouth, Stonehouse, Dartmouth, 
Barnstaple, and Thorpe-le-Soken'in Essex. 

The French Episcoj^al Church at Bristol seems at one time 
to have been of con si derail >le importance. It was instituted 
in 1687, and was first held in w hat is called the Mayor's 
Chapel of St. Mark the Gaunt; but in 1726 a ohapel was 
built for the special use of the French oongregation on the 
ground of Queen Elizabeth's Hospital fi>r the Red Maids^ sit- 
uated in Orchard Street. The chapel, at its first openmg, was 
so crowded with worshipers, that the aisles, as well as the 
altar-plaoe^ had to be fitted with benches for their accommo- 
dation. BVom the register of the church, it would appear 
that the refugees consisted principally of seaftring persons — 

• Sec Appendix — Records of Huguenot Churches in England. 
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ca])taiii8, masters, and sailors — chiefly from Nantes, Sain- 
tonge, Rochelle, and the Isle of Rh6. 

The coiigrt'gations formed at Plymouth nrul Stonchouse,* 
as well as Dartmouth, were iu like manner tm tlie most part 
composed of sailors, while those at Exeter, on the other hand, 
were principally trades-j)eople and artisans employed in the 
tapestry manufacture carried on in that city. M. Majendie, 
grandfather of Dr. Majendie, bishop of Chester, was one of 
the miniflters of the Exeter congregation ; and Tom D'Urfey, 
the song-initer, was the son of one of the lefbgees settled in 
the place. 

The settlement at Thoipe-le^Soken, in EsBex, seems to have 
been a comparatively small one, consisting principally of ref- 
ugee gentry and farmers; but they vere in sufficient num- 
bers to constitute a church, of which 11 Severin, who after- 
ward removed to Greenwich, was the first minister. The 
church was closed **for want of members** about the year 
1726. As was the case at many other places, the Thoipe-le- 
Sdcen refugees gradually ceased to be VYench. Tear by year 
the foreign churches declined, even though fed, from time to 
time, by fresh immigrations from abroad. It was^ in the very 
nature of things that the rising generation should tall away 
from tlu in, and desire to become completely identified with 
the nation whieh had admitted them to citizenship, iience 
the growing <lefections in country places, as well as in the 
towns and cities whore the refugees had settled, and hence 
the growing eomplanits of the falling off in the numbers of 
their congregations which we lind in the sermons and ad- 
dresses of the refugee ] )astor8. 

About the middle of last century, the thirty-five French 
churches in London and its suburbs had become reduced to 

* It seems to have been the practice of the minister of the Stouehouse 
chwcli to require all who were present irt bnntisnis, as wdl as narriAges, to 
sign the register ns witnesses ; niul as nearly all \\ ( ro able to si^j their names 
—not more titan aboat five in the hundred requiring to sign with a mark — it 
woold thereby appear that the refugees were, as a vhola, lui edneated dsM, 
so fiv, at toa^ as etaroentaiy instroctioo was oonwemed. 
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a comparatively small number, and the French {MUtors were 
fall of lamentatiooB as to the approaching decadence of those 
which remained. This feeling was given eioqnent ntterance 
to by the Rev, Jacob Bonrdillon, minister of the Artillery 
Church in Spitalfieldi^, on the occasion of the jubilee sermon 
which he preached there in 1762, in commemoration of his 
fifty years* pastorate.^ He had been appointed minister of 
the congregation when it was a large and thriving one in 
1731, and he now iiddrcsscd but a i'eeble remnant of wlmi it 
iiud been. The old members had died off; but their jjlaoes 
had not been su])|)lied by the young, who had gone iu search 
of other pastures. Hut it was the same with all the other 
French churches. When he was appointed minister of "The 
Artillery/* fifty years before, there had, he said, been twentyf 

* Duriiu; these fifty jears M. Bourdilkm had to lunent the loss of many 
dear ftienda. No fewer than fifty-two paston of London reftigee drnrcbw 

had in that time ended their course, and of these, six had been his colleagues. 
The deceased mini stem, whose names he gives, and the places in which they 
ministered, are as follows : 

Chapel Royal, St, James*$. — ^The Rev. Meanem BConaxd, AnfMie^ Bmobb, 
Bocheblave, De Missy, Barbauld, Muisson. 

The Savoy. — Olivier, I>u Cros, Durand, Deschamps. 

The Walioon Church, ThreadneedU .Street.— Bwlfaean, Besombes, De SC 
Colombe, Bonycr, 'HarbaiiUl, Convenunt, La notiespe. 

Leicenter Fit Ids, ArtiUti-jfy and La PatttUt. — lilauc, liarbauid, ^tehelin, 
Mieg, Haraauin. * 

La Tremblade. — Gillet.Yver. 

CastUt Street and La Quarr^, — Laval, Benuird, Cantier, Robert, Coderc. 

Im Patente in Spita{field». — Fonmtiflr, Ifaimel, Bal^pierie, llMMm. 

Brown's l^nu'. — Le Moyne. 

St. John direct. — Vincent, Palairet, BeoseviUe. 

Wappinn. — Gaily de Gaujac, Le Beaiqnii, Say, Giqrot, Pnlleor. 

Swnn /-Vr ///.S-. — Briel. 

Pastorti other churches who bad died in London — Forent, Majeudie, 
Eeteniod, Hootignae, Do Pleirie, VOlette, DttvaL 

Pastors of French chun in London \s ho had died abroad — Dcs Maso* 
res, Bobinean, Boullier, Ej-nard, Dagneau, Marcombe, Patron, Bocnilk. 

t From thii it would afipear that a considerable nmnber of the f^ch 
churches which existed in London at the beginning of the century had either 
been closed as become united with others. The French churches dosed be- 
tween 1731 and 1782, wboi ^is eermon was preached, were these : The 
church of the Savoy (La Grande), Spring Gardens, T?iderV Court, La Trem- 
blade, Castle Street, Wheeler Street, Crispin Street, Swan Fields, and Mary- 
lebone. The ehorcbes which stOl rarrired were these : 8t. James's, Les 
Grecs, Leicester Fields, Patente, Le Quarrt?, Threadneedle Street (Lon- 
dras), L'J^gUie >'enve, St. Martha, L'ArtiUerie, La Patente, and St. Jean 
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flourishing French churches in London, nine of which had 
sliK < 1m tn altogether closed; while of the remaining eleven 
Bome were fast drawincr to their end, other*? were scarcelv 
able to exist even with extraneous help, while very few were 
in a position to support themselves. 

The causes of this decadence of the churches of the refu> 
gees were not far to seek. The preacher found them in ** the 
lack of seal and faithfulness in the lieads of families in en- 
ooonging their children to maintain them — churches which 
their anceators had reared, a glorions monnmeDt of the gen- 
erous sacrifice which they had made, of their oouitry, their 
poBsessiona^ and their employments, in the sacred caose of 
conscience, for the open profession of the truth; whereas 
now,** said he, ^* through the growing aversion of the young 
for the language of their fiithers, from whom they seem al- 
most ashamed to be descended — shall I say more? — ^because 
of moonstaney in the principles of the fkith, which induces 
so many, by a sort of in&tuation, to forsake the ancient as- 
semblies in order to follow novelties unknown to onr fathers, 
and listen to pretended teachers whose only gifts are rapture 
and babble, and whose sole inspiration consists in self-sufli- 
• ciency and pride. Alas 1 what ravages have been made here, 
as elsewhere, during this jubilee of fifty years 

But there were other causes besides these to account for 
the decadence of the refugee churches. Nature itself was 
working against ilu.m. Year l)y year tlie children of the 
refugees were becoming lc8S anti less Kri iir}}, and more and 
more English. They lived and worke<l among the English, 
and spoke their language. They intermarried with them; 
their children played together ; and the idea of remaining 
foreigners in the country in which they had been bom and 
bred became year by year more distasteful to them. They 
were not a "peculiar people," like the Jews; but Protest- 
ants, like the nation which had given them refuge, and into 

Street. Of these onlr three remain in existence, in two of whicli the ritual 
of tfM Chiiidi of EiiffHHid iiM been adopted. 
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which they nattmlly desired to become wholly merged. 

Hence it was that by the end of the eighteenth century near- 
ly all till Freuch churches, as such, had disappeared, and the 
places of the French uiini^ters became occupied in some casen 
by clergymen of the Established Church, and in others by 
ministers of the different dissenting persuasions. 

The Church of the Artillery, in which the Rev. Mr. Bour- 
dillon preached the above serniuii so full of lamentations, is 
now occu})ied as a poor Jews' synagogue. L'Egiisc Nom e 
is a chajtel of the Wesleyan Methodists. KEglise do !St. 
Jean, Swan Fields, Shoreditch, has become one of the ten new 
churches of Su Matthew, Bethnal Green. Swallow Street 
Chapel is used as a Scotch Church. Leicester Fields, now 
called Orange Street Chapel, is occupied by a congregatum 
of Independents ; whereas Castle Street Chapel, Leicester 
Square, was, until quite recently, used as a Court of Bequesta 

Hie French churches at Wandsworth and Chelsea are oo- 

* 

cupied by the Independents, and those at Greenwich and 
Plymouth by the Baptists. The Dutch church at Maidstone 
IS used as a school, while the Walloon church of Yarmouth 
was first conyerted into a theatre, and has smce done duty 
as a warehouse. ' 

Among the charitable Institntloiis founded by the refugees 
for the succor of their distressed fellow-countrymen in En- 
gland, the most important was the French Hospital. This 
establishment owes its orighi to M. Ue Gustigny, a French 
gentleman who ha<I been master of the buckhounds to Wil- 
liam IIL in Holland, while Prince of Orange. At his death 
in ITOH he bequeathed a sum of £1000 toward founding a 
hospital in London tor the i*elief of distressed French Prot- 
estants. The money was placed at interest for eitrht years, 
duringr which successive benefactions were added to the fund. 
In 1 7 1 6, a piece of ground in Old Street, St. Luke's, was pur- 
chased of the Ironmongers^ Company, and a lease was taken 
from the city of London of some adjoining land, forming alto- 
gether an area of about four acres^ on which a building was 
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ereclfd and fitt('<l nj) for the reception of eighty poor I^t- 
cstants of the French nation. In 1718, George I. granted a 
charter of incorporation to the governor and directors of the 
hospital, under which the Earl of Galway was appointed the 
firet governor. Shortly after, in November, 1718, the open- 
ing of the institution was celebrated by a solrmn aot of re- 
ligion, and the chapel was consecrated amid a great con- 
course of refageea and their descendants, the Rev. Philip Me- 
nard, minister of the French chapel of St James^ condncting 
the serrioe on the occasion. 

From that tame the ftmds of the institution steadily in- 
creased. The French merchants of London, who had been 
prosperous in trade, liberally contributed toward its support, 
and legacies and donations multiplied. Lord Galway be- 
queathed ^1000 to the hospital at his death in 1730 ; and in 
the following year, Baron Henrart.de Huningue gave a dona- 
tion of £4000. The corporation were placed in the possession 
of amjile means; and they accordingly proceeded to erect 
additional buildings, in which they were enabled by the year 
1760 to give an asylum to 234 poor peu(>le.* 

Among the dif.tinguished noblemen and gentlemen of 
French Protestant descent who have officiated as goveniors 
of the institution since the date of its foundation mav he 
mentioned the Earl of Galway, the Baron de Huningue, Ro- 
bethoa (privy councilor), the Baron de la Court, Lord Ligo- 
nier, and several successive Earls of Radnor; while among 
the list of directors we recognize the names of Montolieu, 
Baron de St. Hippolite, Gambier, Bosanquet, Colombies, Ma* 
jendie (D.D.), Colonel de Cosne, Dalbiac, Gaussen, Dargent, 
Blaquiere, General Ituffime, Lefevre, Boileau (Bart.), Colonel 
Vignolks, Uomilly, Turquand, Pechel (Bart), Travers, Lieut 
General de Villetes, Major General Montresor, Derisme, 

* The French hospiuil has recently been removed from it* originifl site to 
Victom Park, where a haadsoine boildiiig has been erected as a hoepltal fbr 

the accommoclatioTi of fo men and W women, after tlio ile-i^n'"* «>f Mr. H<>^<ori 
Lewi« RottmieUf Hrchitect, one of the directors i Mr. itoumieu being himself 
dflaoended finm on iUutriow Hitgnenot fiuiiily<--t]ie Ronmiewi of LangMdoe. 
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Chamicr (M, P.), Major Gentiai Layard, Bouverie, Captaiu 
Dumaresq (R. N.), Duval, the lion. Philip Pusey, Andre 
(Bart.),De Ilocbepiud Lurpent (Bart.), J can Sylvestre (Bart.), 
Cazenovc, Dollond, Petit pi.T).), Le Mesurier, Landon, Mar- 
tinean, Baron Maseres, Clievalier, Durand, Ilanbnry, Labou- 
chere, Do la Kuc (V. li. S.) ; aud many other names well 
known and highly diBtingnished in the Commercey politics, 
literature, and science of Knglaud. 
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HUaUSSOT BXTrLBHENTS IN QLXLAKB. 

It had long been the policy of the English monarchs to iji- 
duce foreign artisans to settle in Ireliiiul and establish new 
bninches of skilled industry thcru. It was hoped that the 
Irish people miglit be induced to follow their example, and 
that thns the um iii]iloye(l population of that country, instead 
of being a nouree »>i liatioiml poverty and weakness^ might bo 
rendered a source of national wealth and vtrencrth. 

We have already seen the Karl of Strutrmd ( tiLrnc^od in au 
attempt to establish the linen trade in the north of Ireland. 
But his term of office was cut short, and the country shortly 
after fell a prey to civil war and all its horrors. At the Res- 
toration, Charles XL endeavored to parsue the same policy ; 
and many of the French refugees, so soon aa they landed in 
England, were forwarded into Ireland at the expense of the 
state. Li M4f the Irieh Parliament passed an act offering 
letters of natnialiaation to the refngees, and free admission to 
aO oorporationi. The then Ticeroy, the Duke of Ormond, 
aealonsly eneonraged this policy; and nnder his patronage, 
colonies of F^ch refugees wero planted at Dublin, Water- 
ford, Cork, Kilkenny, Lisbum, and Portarlington, where they 
introdaoed glove-making, silk-weaving, lace-making, and man- 
ufiustures of cloth and linen. The refugees were prosperonsly 
pursuing their rei^ctiye trades when the English Revolution 
of 1688 occurred, and again Ireland was thrown into a state 
of civil war, which contimied for three years, but was at length 
concluded by the ])eace of Limeriek in 1691. 

No sooner was the wai at an end than William ILL took 
steps to restore tlie prostrate industry of the country. The 
Irish Parliament again revived theu- bill of 1674 (which the 
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Parliament of James had Bnspcnded), granting uaturalization 
to such of the refugees as should settle in Ireland, and guar- 
anteeing them the free exercise of their religion. A lai]ge 
number of William^s foreign officers at once availed them- 
selves of the privilege, and settled at Youghal, Waterford, 
andPoitarlington; while oolonieB of foreign manufacturers 
at the same time planted themselves at Dablin, Ck»rk, Lis- 
bom, and other places. 

Tlie refbgees who settled at Dublin established themselveB 
for the most part in **The liberties^" where they began the 
manu&cture of tablnet, since more generallj known as 
« Irish poplin."* ^e demand fi>r the article became such 
that a number of French masters and workmen left Spital* 
fields and migrated to Dublin, where they largely extended 
the manu&ctura The Combe, Pimlico, Spitalfields, and oth- 
er streets in Dublin, named after corresponding streets in 
London, were built for their accommodation ; and Weavers' 
Square became a principal quarter in the city. For a time 
the trade was very prosperous, and gave employment to a 
large number of persons ; but about the begbmiiig of the 
present century, the frequent recurrence of strikes among the 
workmen paralyzed the em[)loyers of labor; the manufacture 
in consequence became almost lost, and "IHie Lib(^rties," in- 
stead of the richebt, becauK* one of the poorest (juarters of 
Dublin. So long as the French colony prospered, the refu- 
gees had three congregationB in the city. One of these was 
an Episcopal congregation, attached to St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, which worshiped in St. Mary's Chapel, granted to them 
by the dean and chapter ; and it continued in existence until 
the year 1816. The other two were Oalvinistic congrega* 
tions, one of which bad their place of worship in Peter Street, 

• There are no certain records for fixing the precise date when silk-weav- 
ing was commenced in Dublin ; bnt it \& generally believed that an ancestor 
of the present mpeeted family of the Latoucfaes comroenoed tiw wwving trf* 
tiiMncts or poplin?? nnJ t:ibharea.s, in the liberties of Dublin, nV> ;it the year 
lti'.i3.— Da. W. CooKJs TArLOH,in StatistiaU Journal for De<;einber, 1848, 
P.&S4. 
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and the other in Lacas Lane. The reftigees also had special 
bnrying-places assigned them — ^tbe principal one adjoining 
St Stephen's Green, and the other beii^ situated on the south- 
ern outskirts of the city. 

But the northern counties of D6wn and Antrim were, more 
than any other parts of Ireland, regarded as the sanctuary of 
the refi^ieeB. There they found themselves among men of 
their own religion— mostly Scotch C^vinists, who had fled 
from the Stuart persecutions in Scotland to take reftige in the 
comparatively unmolested districts of Ulster. Lisbum, for- 
merly called Lienagarvcy, about ten miles southwest of Bel- 
fiist, was one of the &vorite settlements of the refbgeea. Hie 
place had been burnt to the ground in the otvil war of 1641 ; 
but, with the help of the refugees, it was before long restored 
to more than its former importance, and shortly became one 
of the most prosperous towns iii Ireland. 

The government of the day, while they discouraged the 
woolen manufacture of Ireland because of its 8uj)posed injur}' 
to En<rland, made every effort to encourage the trade in linen. 
An act was passed with the latter object in 1607, containing 
various enaclnu nts calculated to foster the growth of Hax and 
the manutacturc of linen cloth. Before the passing of this 
act, William in. proceeded to invite Louis Crommelin, a Hu- 
guenot refugee, then temporarily settled in Holland, to come 
over into Ireland and undertake the superintendence of the 
new branch of industry. 

Chfommelin belonged to a family who had carried on the 
linen manu&ctnre in its various branches in France for np> 
ward of 400 years, and he had himself been engaged in the 
business for more than 80 years at Armandcourt, near Saint 
Quentm, in Picardy, where he was bom. He was singularly 
well fitted for the office to which the king called him, being a 
person of admirable busmess qualities^ of excellent good sense, 
and of remarkable energy and perseverance. Being a Frot- 
estant, and a man of much foresight, he had quietly leaUied 
what he could of his largo property in the neighboriiood of 
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St. Quciitin shortly before the revocMt ion of the Edict of 
Xantes, and migrated across the froutier iato Holland be- 
fore the bursting of the storm. 

In 169R, Crommclin, having accepted the iDvitation of Wil- 
liam, left Holland, accompanied by his son, and shortly after 
his arrival in England he proceeded into the north of Ireland 
to fix upon the site best adapted for the intended undertak- 
ing. After due deliberation, he pitched upon the rained vil- 
hige of Lisnaganrcy as the most suitable for his pnrpoae.* 
The king approved of the selection, and anthorised Crom- 
melin to proceed with his operations, appointing him '^Ovei^ 
seer of the Royal Linen ManujGictoiy of Irehud.^ In consid- 
eration of Crommelin advancing £10,000 ont of his own pri- 
vate fortttne to commence the undertaking, a grant of £800 
per annum was guaranteed to him for twelve years, being at 
the rate of 8 per cent, on the capital invested. At the same 
time, an annuity of £200 was granted him for life, and £120 
a year for two assistants, whose duty it was to travel firom 
place to place and superintend the cultivation of the flax, as 
well as to visit the bleaclmi«^ -grounds and see to the proper 
flnishiug of the fabricf 

* Crnmmelin's first factory was at the foot of the wooden bridge over the 
Lognn, and his first blcaching-groond wu Started at the place calle d H ilden. 
t The following ii the snlntaDce of the paloDt gnuiied hy King Hiniliani to 

Louis (/rommelin : 

**In confWsqticiKc of a proposal by Louis Crommelin to establish a linen 
BUnrafitcture in Ireland, and the design and metlKxl in said memorial being 
approved of by tlie Commissioners of Treasury and Tiade, the following prant 
was mado: That £800 be settled for ten years &s interest on X10,(mh> ad- 
vanced bf said Lonis Cnmunidiii for the making of a bleaching-yard and 
building a prcsi<ing-lion«e. ;ind for weaving, cultivating, and pressing hemp 
and flax, and ntaking provision of both to be sold ready prepared to the 8jNn- 
ners at reasonable rate and upon credit ; providing all tods and titemUs, 
looms, and spinning-wheels, to be furnished at the several coets of persons 
employed, by advances to be paid by them in small payments as they are aUe ; 
advancing sums of money necessary fivr the sniNmBnee of snch tvoifaoen and 
their fiimilies as shall come from uVron l rxnd of such por^nnv of this our king- 
dom as shall apply thonselves in familiet> to work in the miuiufactories ; such 
snins to be advanced vrithont interest, and to be repaid by degrees. That 

£2i)0 per annum ho illowed to said Crommelin during pleasure f ir his pains 
and care in carr)-ing on said work, and that £120 per annum bo allowed fbr 
two asfistants, together with a pvaniom of X60 per amimn for Um snbsist- 
encc of a French minister, and that letters pataot be gnated aoenrdini^y. 
Dated Uth of Februoiy, 10»9." 
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Croramelin at once pent invitations abroad to tlie Protest- 
ant artisans to come over and join liim, and numbers of tliem 
responded to his call. A little colony of refugees of all ranks 
and many trades soon became planted at losbam, and the 
place shortly began to exhibit an appearance of returning 
prosperity. With a steadiness of purpose which distiDguish- 
ed Crommelin through life, he devoted himself with unceas- 
ing zeal to the promotion of the enterprise which he had 
taken in hand. He liberallj rewarded the toil of Ins brother- 
exiles, and cheered them on the road to snecess. He import- 
ed from Holland a thonsand looms and spinning-wheels of the 
best ooostmction, and gaye a premium of £5 for every loom 
that was kept going. Before long, he inttoduoed improve- 
ments of his own in the looms and spinning-wheels, as well as 
in the implements and in the preparation of the material. 
Every branch of the operations made rapid progress under 
the Hngnenot chief, from the sowing, cultivating, and pre- 
paring of the flax through the various stages of its manipula- 
tion, to the finish of the clotli at the bleach-fields. And thus, 
by painstaking, skill, and industry, zealously supported as he 
was by his artisans, Crommelin was sliort ly enabled to pro- 
duce finer sorts of fabrics than bad ever before been made in 
Britain.* 

* A linen board was estabUshn ! the Duke of Ormoml in October, 171 1. 
In a petitioa to this board, L. Crommelin recounted all he had done, and re- 
quested a renewal of the p«tent. The boatd reported fiivorably. Cromme- 
lin had now been fourteen yeiirs at work. The colony of refugees, aboat 70 
at first, had increased to i 20 in 1711. In 1703, November 20, Tarliament 
voted confidence in Crommelin, and again, in October, 1 707, by vote declared 
that he had been eminently useful. In his petition, (Tummelin stfttM dltt 
•'by the first patent, granted by the late King William, the whole mm of 
£800 was granted to your petitioner for the settlement of liimself mul colony 
for ten years, over ana above £380 per annum for peotton for your petitioner 
and his three fispi«tants, and the minister, daring pleararc, whir h said i)atent 
was not put in execution, but instead thereof, after the aaid King William's 
death, the Honorable Trustees obtained a second fton our most gracious 
Queen Anne, authorizing them to di -yvn^c of tlie said mmn of £800 and £3 
both to your petitioner and his colony, and the natives of the coimtry, Ixjlh 
which sums were limited Ibr len yean, whereas by the first the pensions were 
granted during pleasure ; so th;it vour petitioner was reduced to £400, which 
was a great diwxmragement, aitd produced not per cent, instead of the 8 
cent, ^hegr were to have by the fint patent The praaent patent will 
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Orommelin, among his ath» labors for the eBtablishment 
of the linen trade, wrote and pnblished at Dablin, in 1705,^n 
Etdoy totoardtAe in^proning oftht JSkmpen and Flaxen Man- 
ftfaetute of the kingdom oflftland^ 00 that all might be made 
aoqnainted with the aeeret of hie soocees, and be enabled to 
go and do likewifla The treatise contained many niefiil in- 
stmotionB for the cnlttvation of flax, in the yarioiu atages of 
its planting and growth to perfection, together with direc- 
tions for the preparation of the material, in the seTeral pro- 
oesses of spinning, weaving, and bleaching. 

Though a foroi2:ner, Crommelin continued throughout his 
life to take a wariu iiiierest in the prosperity of liis nJopt- 
ed country; and his services were recognized, not only by 
King William, wi 10 continued liis firm friend to the last, but 
by the Irish Parliament, wlio from time to time voted grants 
of money to himself, and his assistants, and Itis artisans,* to 
enable him to prosecute his enterprise; and in 1707 they 
voted him the public thanks for his patriotic efforts toward 
the establishment of the linen trade in Iruland, of which he 

dettrmioe on the 24th of Jnno next, and unless the same bo renewed Ibr a 

certain term of years, yonr jn'titinncr and liis f ftlony will be rediKtMl to great 
extremities, and rendered iucapatilc uf cinitinuing a settlement begun with 
M> much difflcnl^.*' The prajcr of the petition waa ftr a renewal of As pst- 
mt for ten yenrs or other term, and for Crommelin ;i y>ension of XiKM) per mi- 
nam, which was granted. — Ulster Journal o/' Arc/t<coio</y, i., 28C-9. 

* In the papen of the Iriih Hooae of Commoos the ftdlowing soeomil oe- 
curs : 

FeiuicKis paid to the French colony at Lisbom : 
1704^, Febi 18. Paid to Lewis Crammeliii, Ibr three ymn X800 

To French minister for two years 102 

To flax-dresaer for two aod a quarter years 27 

To the reed-maker for the like term. 18 

1705-0, Jan. 18. To Louis Croinmelin for one year. 280 

Not. 26. To same for nine months 210 

1707, Aug. 22. To same for like term 210 

To the arrears of two assistants 360 

Nov. 21). To Louis Crommelin, minister, etc, for three months 80 

1708, Juuc 111. To do. do. do. fur bix months... 100 
Dec. 11. To same 96 

The "reed-maker" refelrred to in this ncconnt was one Mark Henry Duprtf, 
a skilled workman who fled from Fnuicu shortly after the Revocation, and 
landed in the south of Ireland. From thence he made his wny to Lisbnin, 
and joined Crommelin, to whom be pro?ed of greet service. His dosoendeiils 
are stiU to be found in Belfiut. 
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was unquestionably the foiindcT. Cromnu'lin died in 17_'7, 
aud was buried beside other memberi* ot liis family wiio hud 
gone l)t luic him, in the church-yard at LisbunL 

The French refugees long continued a distinct people in 
that neighborhood. They clung togetbcT, associated tofreth- 
er, and worshiped together, fre<|iienting their own Freucli 
church, in whieli they )iad a lung succession of Fi"cnch paw- 
tors.* They carefully trained up their children in their na- 
tive tODgae and in the Huguenot faith, cherishing the hope 
of some day being enabled to return to their native land. 
But that hope at length died out, and the descendants of the 
CrommeliiiB eyentnally mingled with the fimilieB of the Irish, 
aodbeeame part and parcel of the British nation. 

Among the other French settlers at Lisbnm was Peter Goy- 
er, a native of Picaidy. He owned a large farm there, and 
also carried on an extensive hnsiness as a mannfactnrer of 
eambrio and silk at the time of the Revocation ; bnt when 
the dragonnades began, be left all his property behind him 
and fled across the frontier. The record is stiU preserved in 
the fiunily of the croelties practiced npon Peter's martyred 
brother by the ruthless soldiery, who tore a leaf from his Bi- 
ble and forced it into his month before he died. From Hol- 
land Goyer proceeded to England, and from thence to lis- 
bum, where he began the mannftctnie of the articles for which 
he had acquired so mnoh reputation in his own country. Aft- 
er a short time he resolved on returning to France, in the 
hope of being able to recover some of his property. But the 
persecution was raging more fiercely than ever, and he found 
that, if cajitured, he would probably be condemned to the 

* Tlie Rev. Smimnrez T^isHounlien, grandson of the celebrated French pas- 
tor of the Sttvuy diurt h m Loudou, was minister of the French church at 
Lisbnm for forty-iive yean, lad was so bdoved in the neighborhood that at 
the in'jnrrcction of 1798 he was the only person in Lisbum whom the insur- 
gents agreed to i>parc. The French congregation having become greatlv de- 
eraued by deaths as well «0 intermarruiget irtdi Lrbh fiimiliait the dupd wis 
at length clfKed — it is now used as tho murt-hmise of Liabum — and the pas- 
tor Dubourdieu having joined the Established Church, he was presented with 
the UTing of Lambeg. Ilia aon, rector of Annahdt, County Down, wae the 
aathor of il SuuUtkai Smrvey i»/ih$ ComtgAmtrim^ published in I8I2. 

T 
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galleys lor life. ITe again contrived to make his escape, hav- 
ing been earned on board an ontward*bonnd ship concealed 
In a wineoask Betnmed to Lisboni, he lesmned the maini- 
fhotnra of silk and cambric, in which he employed a consider- 
able nnmber of worianen. The tSSk mani^tme there was 
destroyed in the lebellioa of 1706, which dispersed the work- 
people; bat that of cambric snrnved, and became firmly 
founded at Lnigan, which now enjoys a high repntatton for 
the peribction of its nuaraftctnies. 

Other colonies of the refhgees were establisbed in the south 
of Ireland, where they carried on Tarions branches of nuumr 
facture. William Crommelin, a brother of Ivonis, having been 
appointed one of his assistants, superintended tlie l)ranch of 
the linen trade which was established at Kilkenny through 
the instrnmciitaiity of the Marquis of Omn'ude. Aimtlier 
settlement of refugees was formed at Cork, where they con- 
gregated together in a quarter of the t \\ u forming part of 
the parish of St. Paul, tlie principal street in which is still 
called French Churcli Street. Thoneh the principal refuorces 
at Cork were merchants and traders, tiiere was a suthcient 
number of them to begin the manufacture of woolen cloth, 
ginghams, and other fitbrios, which they earned on for a time 
with considerable success. 

The woolen manufacture at Cork was begun by James Fon- 
taine^ a member of the noble family of De la Fontaine, in 
Fftmce, a branch of which embraced Protestantism in the six* 
teenth century^ and continued to adhere to it down to the 
period of the Revocation. The career of James Fontaine was 
singnlarly iUnstrative of the times in which he lived. His 
case was only one among thousands of others^ in which per- 
sons of rank, wealth, and learning were suddenly stripped of 
their aU, and compelled to become wanderers over tiie wide 
earth for conscioice* sake. Bjs life &rther serves to show 
how a clever and a^le Frenchman, thrown upon a foreign 
shore, a stranger to its people and its language, without any 
calling or resources, but full of energy and courage, could 
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contriye to eftm tax honest Uving and aohieTe an honorabie 

reputation. 

Jamea Fontame was the bod of a Prot<?8tant pastor of the 
same name, and was born at Koyan in Saintonge, a fkmons 
Huguenot district His &ther was the first of the &mily to 
drop the aristocratic prefix of '^de Us** which he did from mo- 
tives of hnmiUty. When a child, Fontame met with an acoi> 
dent through the carelessness of a nnrse which rendered him 
hune for life. When only eight yean old, his fiither died, and 
little was done for his education untU he arrived at about the 
age of seventeen, when he was placed under a competent tu- 
tor, and CTentually took the degree of H.A. with ^tinotion 
at the College of Gnienne when in bis twenty-second year. 
Shortly after his mother died, and lie became the posseraor 
ot'hor landed property near I'ons, on the Charente. 

Young Fontaine's sister, Marie, had married a Protestant 
paftor named Forestier, of St. Mesme in Angoumois. .Tacqnes 
wmi to live wiUi them for a time, and stndy theology under 
I he pastor. The jKTseoutions having shortly set in, Forea- 
tii^r's chureh was closed, and he himself compelled to fly to 
England, The congregation of St. Mesme was consequently 
left without a minister. Young Fontaine, well knowing the 
risk he ran, nevertheless encouraged the Protestants to as- 
semble in the open air, and himself occasionally conducted 
their devotions. For this he was cited to appear before the 
local tribunals. He was charged with the crime of attending 
one of duch meetings in 1684, contrary to law, and though he 
had not been present at the meeting specified, he was con- 
demned and imprisoned. He appealed to the Parliament at 
Paris, whither he carried his plea of olf^ and was acquitted 

Early in 1685, the year of the Bevocation, the dragoons 
were sent into the Huguenot district of Royan to carry out 
the mission of the "Most Christian King.** In antidpation 
of their visit, shiploads of Huguenots had saOed for Holland 
and Bngland a few days before, but Fontaine did not accom- 
pany theuL He iled from hia home, however, and remained 
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concealed among his Irun'ls aTxl k latives until he felt that 
he could no longer remain in France with safety. In the 
month of October, when the intelligence reached him that the 
E^ct of Revocation was proclaimed, he at once determined 
to make his escape. A party of Protestant ladies had ar- 
raaged to accompany him, consistbig of Janette Foresticr, the 
daughter of the pastor of St. Mesme (now a fugitive in 'Ear 
gland), his niece, and the two Mesdemoiselles Bontsignot^ to 
one of whom ho was betrothed. 

At Marennes, Fontaine found the captain of an English 
ship who was willing to give the party a passage to England. 
It was at first intended that they should rendesvous on the 
sands near Tremblade, and then piooeed priyily on shipboard. 
But the coast was very strictly guarded, especially between 
Royan and La Rochell^ where the Ftotestants of the interior 
were constantly seeking outlets for escape ; and this part of 
the plan was given npu The search of vessels leaving the 
ports had become so strict, that the English captain feared 
that even if Fontaine and his ladies succeeded on getting on 
board, it would not be possible for him to conceal them or 
prevent their falling into the hands of tlie king's detectives. 
He therefore proposed that his ship siiould set sail, and that 
the fugitives should put to sea and wait for him to take them 
on board. It proved fortunate that this plan was adopted, 
for scarcely had the English merchantman 1 It TremV»lade 
than she was boarded and searched by a Frencli frigate on tiie 
look-out for fugitive Protestants. No prisoners were found, 
and the captain of the merchantman was ordered to proceed 
at once on the straight course for England. 

Meanwhile^ the boat containing the fttgitivee having put 
to sea, as arranged, lay to waiting the approach of the En- 
glish vessel That they might not be descried from the frig- 
ate, which was dose at hand, the boatman made them lie 
down in the bottom of his boat, covering them with an old 
saiL They all knew the penalties to which they were liable 
if detected in the attempt to escape — Fontaine, the boatman, 
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and hiB son, to condenmation to the galleys for life, and tbe 
three ladies to imprisonment fm life. The frigate bore down 
upon the boat and liailed the boatman, who feigned dnmken* 
ness so well as completely to deceive the king's captain, who, 
seeing notlung but the old sail in the bottom of the boat, or- 
dered the ship's head to be pnt about, when the frigate sail- 
ed away in the direction of Rodiefort Shortly after, while 
she was still in sight, though distant, the agreed signal was 
given by the l)oat to the merchantman (that of dropping tho 
sail three times in the apparent attempt to hoist it), on which 
the English vessijl lay to, and took the exiles on hoard. Aft- 
er a voyage of eleven days they reached the welcome asylum 
of England, and Fontaine and his party landed at Barnstaple, 
North Devon, his sole property consisting of twenty pistoles 
and six silver spoons, M hich had Vielonged to his father, and 
bore upon them his inioatme initials, L D. K F. — Jacques de 
la Fontaine. 

Fontaine and the three ladies were hospitably received by 
Mr. Donne of Barnstaple, with whom they lived until a home 
could be prepared for their reception. One of the first things 
which occupied Fontaine's attention was how to earn a liv- 
ing for their support. A cabin biscuit, which he bought for 
a hal4>enny, gave him Iiis first liint. The biscuit would have 
cost twopence in France ; and it at once occurred to .liim 
tbat, such being the case, grain might be shipped from En- 
gland to France at a profit. Mr. Donne agreed to advance 
the money requisite ibr the purpose, taking half the profits. 
Hie first cargo Of com exported proved very profitable; but 
Fontaine's partner afterward insistbg on changing the con- 
signee, who proved dishonest, the speculation eventually 
proved unauccessfbl 

Fontaine had by this time married the Hugnenot lady to 
whom he was betrothed, and who had accompanied him in 
his flight to England. Af\er the failure of the corn specula- 
tion he removed to Tamitou in Somerset, where with difh- 
culty he made shift to live. He took pupils, dealt in provi- 
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sions, sold bi aiuly, groceries, stockings, leather, tin and cop- 
per wares, and carried on wool-combine:, dyeinsr, and tlie mak- 
ing of calimaucoes. In short, he was a '~ j.ick-ui-iill-lrades;" 
and his following so many callings occasioned so much jeal- 
ouey in the place, that he was cited liefore the mayor and al- 
dermen as an interloper, and requii rd ijive an account of 
hunself.* Tins and other circumstaut l s (k termined him to 
give up business in Taunton — not, however, before he had con- 
trived to save about £1000 by his industry — and to enter on 
the life of a pastor. He had already been admitted to holy 
Olden by the French Protestant synod at Taunton, and in 
1694 he left that town for Ireland in aearoh of a congr^ga- 
tbn. 

Fontaine's adventoree in Ireland were still more remarka- 
ble than thoae he bad exp^ienoed In England. Hie French 
refiigeea establiahed at Cork had formed themsdyes into a 
congregation, of wUdi he was appointed pastor in Janoarjr, 

* When Fontaine was broofht before the mavor (who was a wool-c<Mnber). 
be mm adced if he lud Mrwd an vppmiiiemp to all the trades he carried 

on. Fontaine replied, '^Omtlemen, in France n man is f -teemcd jir< unling 
to hi.<! qnnlifirntions, and men of letters and study arc especially honored bjr 
even- ImkIv if tliey oondnct th eia s d re e with propriety, even thooi^ thef 

should not he worth one f>enny All the apprenticeship I have ever 

served, from the age of four years, has beea to torn over the pages of a hfxk. 
I took the degree (rffifaater of Arts at die age of twenty-two, and diea de- 
voted myself to the study of the Holy Scriptures. Hitherto I liad been 
thought worthy of the best company wherever I had been ; but when i came 
to this town, I found that science without riches was regarded as a cloud with- 
out water, or a tree without fruit — in a word, a thing worthy of supreme eon- 
tempt ; so much so, that if a poor ignorant wool-comber or a hawker amass- 
ed money he was honored by all, and looked up to as first ia the place. I 
hsre therefore, gentlemen, renonttoed all speculative science; I have beoome 
a wool-cotnher, n denier in pin<t nnd Incf^s, hopin;;^ that I maj one dlQr attain 
wealth, and ha alf>o i>uu uf the first men in the tuwn." 

The recorder laid down the law in favor of Fontaine : **If the poor nfli- 
gecs," said he, "who have abandoned oountr}'. friends, property, nnd every 
thing sweet und agreeable in this life for their religion and the glonr of the 
Gospel — if they had not the means of gaining a livelihoodf the parish would 
be burdened with their mainfcnance, for yon could not send tli' m to their 
Urtbplace. The parish is obliged to Mr. Fontaine for every inured of bread 
he earns far liis feroily. In the desire he has to live independently, he hmn- 
Me.-* himself so fnr as to become a tmde«Tnnn. a thiii^^ very rarrlv n nnnr :: 
learned men, such as 1 know him to be from mj own converoauun with hiiu. 
There ia no law that can distmb him.** 

Fontune retired from the court anud ahowm of benedietioni» 
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1695. They were, however, as yet too poor to pay him any 
stipend ; and, in order to support himself, as well as to turn 
to account the £1000 which lie had saved by his industry uud 
frugality at Taunton, he began :l luaimfactory oi broadcloth. 
This gave much welcome em]>luyment to the laboring poor 
of the city, besides contributing toward the increase of its 
general trade, in acknowledgment of which tin ( or|iuiation 
jirr-cuted hini with tlu' iVeedom. He still contimu d to offi- 
ciate as pastor; but one day, when expouiiding the text of 
"Tliou shalt not steal," he preached so eftectively as to make 
a personal enemy of a member of his congregation, who, un- 
known to him, had been engaged in a swindling transaction. 
The result was so much dissension in the coDgregation that 
he eventnally gave np the charge. 

To occupy his spare time— for Fontaine was a man of ao 
intensely active temperament, nnhappy wh^ imemployed — 
he took a &nn at Beaihaven, situated at the entrance to 
Bantry Bay, nearly at the extreme southwest point of Mun^ 
ster, the very Land^s End of Ireland, for the purpose of found* 
ing a fishery. The idea occurred to hun, as it has smce to 
others, that there were many hungry people on land waitmg 
to he ftd, and shoals of fish at sea waiting to he caught, and 
that it would he a usefiil enterprise to form a fishmg com- 
pany, and induce the idle pcu| lu to put to sea and catch the 
fish, selling to others the surplus heyond what was necessary 
to feed them. Fontaine sncceeded in inducing some of the 
French merchants settled in London to join him in the ven- 
ture, and he himself went to reside at Beaihaven to superin* 
tend the operations of the company. 

Fontaine failed, as other Irish fishing companies have since 
failed. The people would rather starve than txo to woa, for 
Celt^ are bv nature averse to salt water; and the conse- 
qtienee was that the company made no progress. Fontaine 
had even to defend himself against the ])illaging and plun- 
dering of the natives. He then brought some thirteen French 
reftigee fiuuilies to settle in the neighborhood, having previa 
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ously taken small farms tor them, including Dursey Island; 
but the Irish gave them no peace nor rest, and they letl him 
before the end of three years. The local court would give 
Fontaine no redress when any injury was done to him. If 
his property was stolen, and he appealed to the court, 
complaint was referred to a jury of papists, who invariably 
decided against him ; whereas, if the natives made any claim 
upon him, they were snre to recover. 

Notwithstanding these great disconragements, Fontaine 
held to his paipose, and determined, if possible, to establish 
his fishing station. He belieyed that time woold work in his 
fiiYOr, and that it might yet be possible to educate the peo- 
ple into habits of industry. He was well supported by the 
government, who, observing his aealous efforts to establish a 
new branch of industry, and desirous of giving him increased 
influence in his neighborhood, appointed him justice of the 
peace. In this capacity he was found very useful in keeping 
down the ^Tories,''* and breaking up the connections be- 
tween them and the French privateers who then frequented 
the coast. Knowing his liability to attack, Fontaine con- 
verted his residence into a sod fort, and not without cause, 
as the result proved. In June, 1704, a French privateer en- 
tered Bantry Bay and proceeded to storm the sod fort. The 
lame Fontaine, by the couraire and ability ot his defense, 
showed himself a commander of no mean skill. .Tohn Macli- 
ney, a Seotciiinau, and Panl Koussier, a French refugee, show- 
ed great bravery on the occasion ; while Madame Fontaine, 
who acted as aid-de-camp and surgeon, distinguished herself 
by her quiet courage. The engagement lasted from eight in 
the morning until four in the afternoon, when the French de- 
camped with the loss of three killed and seven wounded, 
spreading abroad a very wholesome fear of Fontaine and hie 
sod fort. 

• The Tories were Irisli rohbers or banditti who lived hy plunder ; the 
word being derived from the Iri^ word ToBUiGUUur, to pursae for pur- 
poNt of viobnoo.** 
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When the rcfiigoe's gallant exploit was rcporti'd to the 
government, he was rewarded by a pension of tive shillings a 
day for beating off the privateer, and supplied with five guns, 
which he was authorized to mount on his battery. 

Fontaine was now allowed to hold his post unmolested. 
It was at the remotest comer of the island, far any 
town, and snrronnded by a hostile popnlation, in leagne with 
the enemy, whose ships were eonstaotly hoyering about the 
coast In the year fbllowing the above engagement, while 
Fontame himself was absent in London, a French ship enter- 
ed Bantry Bay and oantionsly approached Beaihaven. Fon- 
taine's wife was, however, on the look-out, and detected the 
foreigner. She had the gons loaded and one of them fired 
off to show that the tittle garrison was on the alert The 
Frenchman then veered off and made for Bear Island, where 
a party of the crew landed, stole some cattle, which they put 
on boards and sailed away again. 

A more serious assault was made on the fort about two 
years lu* r. A coiiipuiiy of soldiers was then quartered at 
the Halt liarouy in the neighborhood, the captain of which 
boarded with the refugee family. On the 7th of October, 
1708, during the temporary absenec of Fontaine as well as 
the captain, a French privateer made lil^ appearance in the 
haven, and hoist od EnLrlish colors. Tiie ensitrn residinfif in 
the fort at the time, deceived by the strata<j;em, went on 
board, when he was immediately made a prisoner. He was 
plied with drink and became intoxicated, when ho revealed 
the a&ct that there was no officer in command of the fort. 
The crew of the privateer were principally Irish, and they de- 
termined to attack the place at midnight, for which purpose 
a party of them landed. . Fontaine had, however, by this 
time returned, and was on the alert He haUed the advanc* 
ing party through a speaking-trumpet, and no answer being 
returned, he ordered fire to be opened on theuL The assail- 
ants then divided into six detachments, one of which set fire 
to the offices and stables; the household servants^ under the 
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direotion of Madame FoDtaine, protecting the dweUmg-houae 
from conilagration. Hie men within fired from the windows 
and loopholes, bnt the amoke waa bo thick that they oould 
only fire at random^ Some of the priTateei'a men aneceeded 

in making a breach with a crowbar in the wall of the house, 
but they were saluted with bo rapid a fire through the open- 
ing Uial they suspected there must be a party of soldiers in 
the house, and they retired. They n h anced again, and 8un> 
moncd the besieged to surrender, uUt l int? fair terras. Fon- 
taine approached the French for the jnirpose of parley, when 
one of the Irish lieutenants took aim and fired at him. This 
treachery made the Foutnine-^ resume the defen'^ive, which 
they continued without intermission for some liours ; when, 
no help arriving, Fontaine found himself under the necessity 
of surrendering, conditional upon himself and his two aona^ 
with their two followers, marching out with the honora of war. 
No sooner, however, had the house been aorrendered, than 
Fontaine, hia aons, and their foUowera were at once made 
prisoners, and the dwelling was given up to plunder. 

Fontaine protested against this violation of the treaty, bnt 
it was of no nsa The leader of the French party said to him, 
Yonr name haa become ao notorions among the privateers 
of St,Malo that I dare not retom to the vessel without you. 
The captain's order was peremptory to bring yon on board, 
dead or alive.** Fontaine and his sons were accordingly taken 
on board aa prisoners; and when he appeared on the deck, 
the crew set up a shont of ^ Vive le Rol** On this, Fontaine 
called out to them, Gentlemen, how long is it since victories 
have become ao rare in F^ce that you need to make a tri- 
umph of stioh an affair as this? A glorious feat indeed! 
Eighty men, accustomed to war, have succeeded in compell- 
ing one poor pastor, four cowherds, and five children, to sur- 
render upon t^mis!" Fontaine again expostulated with the 
captain, and intl)rmed him that, being held a prisoner in breach 
of the treaty under wliich he had surrendered, he must be pre- 
pared for the retaliation of the English govemmeot upon 
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French prisoners of war. The captain would not, however, 
give up Fontaine without a random, and demanded £100. 
Madame Fontaine contrived to borrow i:30, and sent it to the 
captain, with a promise of the remainder ; but the captain 
eonld not wait, and he liberated Fontaine, but earned off his 
hon Pierre to Malo as a hostage for the payment of the 
balance, 

>Vhen the news of this attack of the fort at Bearhaven 
reached the English goyenunent, and they were informed of 
the violation of the conditions under which Fontaine had sur- 
rendered, they ordered the French officers at Kinsale and 
Plymouth to be put in irons until Fontaine^s son was sent back. 
This produced an immediate effect In the oonne of a few 
months Fieire Fontaine was set at liberty and returned to bia 
parents^ and the balance of the ransom was never claimed. 
The commander of the forces in Ireland made Fontaine an 
immediate grant of £100, to reliere him in the destitnte state 
to which he bad been reduced by the plunder of bis dwelling ; 
the comity of Cork afterward paid him £800 as damages on 
its being proved that Irishmen had been principally concerned 
in the attadk and robbery ; and Fontaine's two sons were 
awarded the position and rights of half-pay officers, while bis 
own pension was continued. The fort at Bearhaven, having 
been completely desolated, was abandoned; and Fontaine, 
with the grant made him by governnient, and the sum award- 
ed iiiin by the county, left the lawless neighborhood which he 
had so \oi\<r hibored to improve and to defend, and proceeded 
to Dublm, where he settled for the remainder of his lile as a 
teacher of langnagef, mathematics, and fortification. Tlic 
school proved highly siiecesffid, and he ended his days in 
peace. His nolilc wife died in 1721, and he himself followed 
her shortly after, respected and beloved by all who knew 
him.* 

* N'ofirly all Fontftine's near relatives took refnge in England. His mother 
and three of his brothers were refugees in London. One of them afterward 
iMcame a Proteitaot nuaister m GmnaDj. On* of his iiiidei» Peter, mw 
pMtor gf ihePeitHoaMChapd in Ixndoii. Two MntB— one a widoir, the 
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We return to tJie Pubjcct of the settlements made by other 
refugees in tin- houthem parts of Ireland In 1C97, nbout fif- 
ty retired officers, Arho had served in the army of Wiiiiain LLL, 
settled witli their families at Yoiighal, on the invitation of 
the mayor and corporation, who offered them the freedom of 
the town on payment of the nominal sum of sixpence each. 
It does not appear that the refugees were sufficiently numer- 
cms to maintaiii a pastor, though the Rev. Arthur d'Anyen 
for some time privately ministered to them. From the cir- 
cumstanoe principally of their comparatively small number, 
thej speedily ceaeed to exist as a distinctive portion of the 
ooAmnnity, thou^^ names of French origin are still common 
in the town, and many occur in the local registers of births, 
marriages, and deaths, of abont a hundred years ago. 

The Fr^ch refugee oolony at Waterfordwas of considera- 
bly greater importance. Being &voTably sitnated fbr trade 
near the mouth of the River Snir, with a rich agricnltoral 
conntry behind it, that town oifered many inducements to the 
refugee merchants and traders to settle thera In the act 
passed by the XHsh Ptoliament In 1662, and re-enacted in 1672, 
" for encouraging Protestant strangers and others to inhabit 
Ireland," Waterford is specially named as one of the cities se- 
lected for tlie settlement of the refugees. kSomc twenty years 
later, in 1693, the corjjoration of Waterford, being desirous 
not only that the disbanded Huguenot officers and soldiers 
sliould settle in the place, but also that thoae skilled in arts 
and manufactures should become citizens, ordered "that the 
city and liberties do provide babitatiouti for titty fiunilies of 

other mnrrirrl to a refugee merchant — were also settled in Lontlon. Fon- 
taine's son:^ auil daughters moitiClv emigrated to Virginia, where their descend- 
ants are fltill to be ftitnd. Hu dai^^ter Mary Anne married the Rev. James 
utn . Fredericksville Parish, Louisa rntnity, ^'irr^Tli,l, fr iTn whom Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, LL.D., lately Captain iu the Cuiitederaie States Navy^and 
author of 7*Ae Physical Geography of the SeOy is lineally descended. The 
iilK)ve facts are takeTi fmm the Memoirs of a IJtnjutmit Fnmilif, tniiislated 
and oovnpiled frmn the original Autobiographj of the Her. James Fontaine, 
and other fiunily nuuinscripta, by Aim MiuBY*' (another of tho deacendante 
ofFoDtaine): New York, 1868. 
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the French Protestants to drive a trade of linen manufacture, 
they bringing with them a stock of money and materials for 
their subaistenoe until flax can be sown and produced on the 
lands adjacent; and that the freedom of the city be given 
them graU»^* At the same time, the choir of the old Fran- 
ciscan monastery was assigned to them, with the assent of the 
bishop, for the purpose of a French church, the corporation 
guaranteeing a stipend of £40 a year toward the support of 
a pastor. 

/ : These liberal measures had the effect of inducing a eonsid- 
erable number of refhgees to establish themselves at Water- 
ford, and carry on various branches of trade and manufacture. 
Some of them became leading merchants in the place, and rose 

to wealth and distinction. Tims John Espaignct was sheriff 
of the city in 1707, and the two brothers Vashou servetl, the 
one as mayor iii 1726, the other as Hheritfiii 1735. The for- 
eign witie-trade of the south oflreleii<l was almost exclusively 
conduct^'d through WatcrfurtI by the French wine-merchants, 
some of tlieir priri( ij)al stores being in the immediate neigh- 
horhood of the Freneli church. The refuLr''es also made 
orous efforts to establish tlie linen manufi-K ture in Waterford, 
in which they were encouraged by the Irish Parliament ; and 
for many years linen was one of the staple trades of the place, 
though it has ceased since the introduction of power-looms. 

Another colony of the refugees was established at Portar- 
liiiirtc n, which town they may almost be said to have foand> 
ed. The first settlers consisted principally of retired French 
officers as well as privates, who had served in the army of 
King William. We have already referred to the drcum- 
stances connected with the formation of this colony by the 
Marquis de Ruvigny, created Earl of Galway, to whom Wil- 
liam granted the estate of Portarlington, which had become 
forfeited to the crown by the treason and outlawry ofSirPteV 
rick Grant, its former owner. Although the grant was re- 
voked by the English Parliament, and the earl ceased to own 
the Portarlington estate, he nevertheless contmued to take the 
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same warm interest as before in the prosperity of the refugee 
colony.* 

Among tho early Ft til at Portarlington were the Mar- 
quis (ic Paray, the Sieur de Hauteville, Louis le Blanc, Sieur 
de Perce, Charles de Pouthieti, Captain d'Alnnis and his 
brother, Abel Pclissier, David d'Anipe, Ruben de la Roche- 
foucauld, the Sieur de la Boissiere, Guy de la Blachi^re de 
BonncTftl, Dumont de Bostaqaet» Franqnefort, Ch&teauneuf, 
La Beaume, Montpeton du Languedoe, Vicomte de Laval, 
Pierre Goulin, Jean la Ferriere, De Gaudry, Jean Lafaurie, 
Abel de Ligonier de VignoUes^f Anthoine de Ligonier, and 
nnmerons otbera 

The greater monber of tbeee noblemen and gentlemen bad 
florred witb dlatbiction nnder tbe Doke of Sohombeig, La 
Mekmnlere^Xa Caillemotte, Cambon, and other oonunanders, 
in tbe servioe of William, m They had been for the moat 
part men of oonaiderable estate in their own oonntiy, and 
were now oontent to live aa esdilea on the half-pay granted 
them by the ooantry of their adoption. When they fint 
came into the neighborhood the town of Portarlington eonld 
aearoely be said to exist The village of Cootletoodra, » it 
was formerly called, was only a collection of miserable hots 

• The BuObHh de b SoeiaidB tHiatoire dm A^vteffmfMim Franfain (1 861 , 
p. G!)) contaiiu a letter addressed by tbe Karl uf Galway to David Barbnt, a 
refugee re<;idmg at lieroe, in Janoaij, 1GS)3, wherein be informs him that Kiiig 
Wnnam is gre^itly conoenied at tbe distroM of the n«nch refiigeee in Switv- 

CrlancI, mid desires tliiit COO families should pnM-eed to Trt'laiHl ari l --i ttle 
there. Uo adds that the king has recommended the Protestant princes of 
Germanr and tbe States-Genand oTHoUairf to pu v tlie expeoie Of the tnma- 
port of these fiimilies to the sexj -Ik )ard, after which the means would he pro- 
vided for their embarkation into Ireland. '"The king," said he, "is so 
touched at the misery with which these families are threatened where they are, 
and perceives m clearly how valuable their settlement would be in his kingdom 
of Ireland, that he is resolved to provide nil tho niont^y thnt maybe required 
for tlie puq)ose. We must not lo»e any time in the matter, and I hope ttiat 
by the mouth of April, or May at tbe utflst, tbeie IbmiUefl wfll be od their 
wav t<i join us." 

■f The Dos VignoUes were of uoblc birth, descended from the celebrated 
Kstienne de« VlgnoUae of Langoedoe, where the &mily potiessed large estntes. 
Two brothers of the name were Huguenot officers \s ho served under \\ illiam 
IIL Qutrles VignoUes, C. £.) is descended from the elder brother, and the 
Bean of Oasoiy nom the yomger. 
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unfit for hmnaii residence ; and until the dwellings designed 
for the reception of the exiles by the Earl of Qalway could 
be built, they resided in the adjoining villages of Dooloogh, 
Monaaterevin, Cloneygown, and the andent village of Lea. 

The new Portarlington shortly became the model town of 
tiie district The dwellings of the strangers weie distinguish* 
ed for their neatness and comfort, and their finms and gar* 
dena were patterns of tidiness and high culture. They untio- 
dnced new froiVtzees from abroad; among others, the black 
Italian walnnt and the jargonelle pear, spedmeiis of which 
still flonrish at Portarlington in vigorous old age. The orig- 
inal planter of these trees fought at the Boyne as an ensign 
in the regiment of La Meh^nniere. The immigrants also in- 
troduced the " es])alier" willi great success, and ihcir fruit 
became widely ceUdjrated. Another favorite branch of cult- 
ure was flowers, of which they imported many new sorts*, 
while their vepfetablo*! wore unmatched in Ireland. 

The exiles toriiicd ;i liiL^ldy select Foeioty, composed as it 
was of ladies and gentlemen of high culture, cipure morals, 
nnd of gentle birth and manners, so difibrent from the roy- 
stering Irish gentry of the time. Though they had suffered 
grievous wrongs at the hands of their country, they were 
contented, cheerful, and even gay. Traditions still exist of 
the military refugees, in their scarlet cloaks, sitting in groups 
under the old oaks in the market-place, sipping tea out of 
their small china cups. They had also their balls, and ordi- 
naries, and ridottoB** (places of pleasant resort), and a great 
deal of pleasant visiting went on among thenL They conr 
tintied to enjoy their fitvorite wine of Bordeaux, which was 
imported for them in considerable quantities by their &llow- 
eziles, the French wme-merohants of Waterford and Dublin.* 

• Thus we find Monj>iear Penaetes, a Dublin wiue-merchaat, sending to a 
Portariington colonist in 1726 galB. Frontigniic at 6^. ; oxhead of clar- 
nte. pri!«e agreed, X!l ; a donscn of wine, 11a. ; oxhea<1 of Henicarlo at 2.t. 
iUi. per gal., jdlowing G-l galis,, corns to £8 ; une demy-barrique de aclle de 
Fraaoe, 6«." In 1757, Joshua Pilot, a retired pafnuwter md sorgeon in 
Battereau's regiment, imf>orted largely direct from Me'^srs. Barton and Co. 
of Bordeaux. — Sir E, 1>. Hdrocgu iu UUter Journal n/ Archceohfftf. 
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There were also nnmeroaB refugees of humbler clam set- 
tled In the place, who carried on yarions trades. Thus the 
Foaberts carried on a manufacture of linen, and many of the 
minor tradesmen were French — bakers, buuLtrs, masons, 
smiths, carpenters, tailors, and shoemakers. The Blancs, 
butchers, transmitted the business from father to sou fur 
more than 15U yearsj and they are still recognizable at 
Portarlington under the name of lilong. The Miclieaus, 
farmers, liad been tenants on the estates of the liobillard fam- 
ily in riiampagne, and they were now tenants of the same 
family at Portarlington, One of the Micheaus was sexton of 
the French church of the town tmtil within the last few years. 
La Borde the mason, Capel the blacksmith, and Gautier the 
carpenter, came from the neighborhood of Bordeaux ; and 
their handiwork, much of which still exists at Portarlington 
and the neighborhood, bears indications of their foreign 
training. 

The refhgeeS) as waa their invariable practice where they 
settled in sufficient nnmbers, eariy formed themselves into a 
congregation at Portarlington, and a chorcfa was erected for 
their acoonmiodation, in which a Jong succession of able min- 
isters officiated, the last of whom was Charles de VignoUes,* 

* The register of the French church at Portarlington is still y>rr'«erved. 
It coiiimenced in and records the uiuneH, tkiuilieti, uud loculities iu 

SVuice from whence the refugees came. '* The first volume of the regiitsr,'* 
says Sir E. D. Burough, " ^^till wean the course and primitive brown paper 
cover in which it was originjiUy invested In its foreign guardians 161 years 
siiice. One side bean the foUowing iiiacri]>tion in lafge capitals : Lmt. . . 
. . . De8 Bapt Mariao. . . . . Et Enterremeris, 1694." 

The following is the list of pastors of the French church : 
Depnis 1694—1696, GiUet. 
5 Octro. in%— BelaqaiWB, 

1 Deere. ItiUti— 16y«, GiUet. lr!.i«««a— 
16 May, 1698— 1698, DuraaOTa, 

P"t;i--e. 

26 Juin, 1698—1702, DaUluu. 
3 0ctre. 1702— 1729, De Bonneval. 
14 Augt. 17'Jlt— 17;{^t. Dcs \'<i*ux. 
16 Febre. 1789-40—1767, Caillard. 

2 Sep. 1 707— 1 793, Des Voeux. 
Jan. 1 79:^—181 7, VignoUes j>ere. 

1817— Chaika YigaoOwJiit, 
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afterward Doun of Ossory. The service waB conducted in 
French down to the year 1817, since which it has been dis^ 
continued, the langnage having by that time become an al- 
most iinknown tongae in the neighborhood. 

Besides a church, the refagees also possessed a school, 
which enjoyed a high repntation Ibr the classical education 
which it provided for the rismg generation. At an early 
period the boys seem to have been clothed as well as edu- 
cated, the memorandum-book of an old officer of the Boyne 
containing an entry, April 20th, 1727, ''making six sutes of 
cloths for ye blewbois, at 18 pee. per sute, 00 : 09 : 00." H. 
Le Fevre, founder of the Oharter Schools, was the first school- 
master in Portarlington. He la said to have been the &ther 
of Sterne's poor sick lieutenant.''* The Bonneyaux and 
Tersons were also among the subsequent teachers, and many 
of the priueipal Protestant families of Ireland passed under 
their hands. -rVmong the more distinguished men who re- 
ceived the beat part of tht ir edueation at Portarlinetou may 
be mentioned the Marqui^s of Wellesley and Ins brother the 
Earl of Mornington, the Marquis of VVestmeatli, the Honora- 
ble John Wilson C'roker, 8ir Henry Ellis (of the British Mu- 
seum), Daniel W. Webber, and many others. 

Lady Morgan, referring in her Memoirs to the French col- 
ony at Portarlington, observes: ^The dispersion of the 
French Huguenots, who settled in great numbers in Ireland, 
was one of the greatest boons conferred by the misgoTem- 
ment of other coui^t ri( s upon our own. Eminent preachers, 
eminent lawyers, and clever statesmen, whose names are not 
' unknown to the literature and science of France, occupied 
high places in the professions in Dublin, Of these I may 

* The Portiuiiiigtoii Begbter oonlaiiis the ibOowinf^ recovd : **Sepiiltare 

du Diiniuiche 23* Mars, 1717- 18. Le Snmcdv 22'' ilu pro^ent raois ontrr 
minuet et une beure, est mort en la fo/ du bcigneur et dans I'espdrance de la 
gloriense reflurraction, Mbnaienr Ftrrev Xientoiant k la pention, dont Tame 
estait all<?e a T)'v n. s( n mrf ^ a ot(5 t'lifern' i>ar Monsieur Bonnev al, ministre 
de cette Egiise dans ie ceniitiere de ce lieu. A. ligouier Bonneval, miiu 
Loitb Bnliod." 

U 
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mention, as personal aeqnaintanccs, tlic Saurins, tlii' Lo Fa- 
uns, Enpinasses, Fiivers;, C'onuulles, Lc Has, and many others, 
whose families still remain in the Irish metropoliij."* 

It is indeed to be regretted that the settlements of the refu- 
gee French and Flemings in Ireland were so mnch smaller 
than those which they effected in different parts of England, 
otherwise the condition of that unfortunate conntry would 
probably have been very different fi*om what we now find it. 
The only part of Ireland in which the Hngnenota left a per- 
manent impression was in the north, where the branohes of 
industry which they planted took firm root, and continue to 
fionriflh with extraordinary vigor to this day. Bat in the 
sonth it was very different Tliongh the natnial feeilities 
for trade at Cork, Limerick, and Wateribrd were much great- 
er than those of the northern towns, the refugees never ob- 
tained any firm footing or made any satis&ctory progress in 
that quarter, and their colonies there only maintained a mck- 
ly existence, and p^radually fell into decay. One has only to 
look at Belfast and the busy hives ofindustry in that neigh- 
borhood, and note the condition of the northern province of 
Ulster — existing under precisely the same laws as goveni the 
south — to observe liow seriously the social progress of Ire- 
land Las been effected by the want of that remunerative em- 
ployment which the refiigees wore so instrumental in provid- 
ing in all the districts in which they sctth d, wherever they 
found a population willing to be taught b^them, and to fol- 
low in the path which they undeviatingly pursued, of peace* 
ful, contented, and honorable industry. 

* IiADT MoBOA]r«-ifcmoiW, t., 106. 
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DX8C!Sin>A»TB OV TBB BBFTOBSBi 

Although 300 years have passed since the first religious 
pcrsi'i-iitions in Flanders and France compelled m large a 
number of I'rou •^laills to tly I'roni those countries and take 
refuge in England, and althon-h 180 years have passed since 
the second great emigralimi Irum France took ]>lace in the 
reign of Louis XTV., tlie descendants of the "gentle and prof- 
itable strangers'' are still recognizable among us. In the 
course of the generations which have come and gone since the 
dates of their original settlement, they have labored diligent- 
ly and skillfully, greatly to the advantage of British trade, 
commerce, and mann&cturcs, while there is scarcely a branch 
of literature, science, and art in which they have not distin- 
guished themselves. 

Three hundred years form a long period in the life of a na- 
tion. Daring that time many of the diatinctiTe charaeteria- 
tic8 of the original refbgees most necessarily have become ef- 
&ced in the persons of their descendants. Lideed, by &r the 
greater number of them before long became completely An- 
glicized, and ceased to be traceable except by their names, 
and even these have for the most part become converted into 
names of English sonnd. 

So long as the foreigners continned to cherish the hope of 
rettuning to their native country on the possible cessation of 
the persecutions there, they waited and worked on with that 
end in view; but as the persecutions only waxed hotter, they 
at length gradually gave up all hope of return. They claimed 
and obtained letters of naturalization ; and though many of 
them continued for several generations to worship in their na- 
tive language, they were content to live and die finglish sub- 
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jeotfl. Their ohildren grew up amid English aBflooiations, and 
thej deflired to forget that their &then had heen fugitives 
and foreigners In the land. They cared not to remember the 
language or to retain the names which marked them as dis- 
tinct from the people among whom they lived, and hence 
many of the descendants oi' the refiigees, in the second or 
third generation, abancioned their foreign names, while they 
gradually ceased to frequent the distinctive places of worbhip 
which their fathers had founded. 

Indeed, many of the fir«t Flemintrs had no Rooner sot tied 
m Knirland and become naturalized Llian they threw ofl* tlieir 
foreign names and assumed English ones instead. Thus, as 
we have seen, Hoek, the Flemish brewer ifi South w ark, aa- 
anmed the name of Leelce ; while Haestricht, the Flemish 
mannfiicturer at Bow, took that of James. Mr. Pryme, for- 
merly professor of political economy in the University of 
Cambridge, and rqtreaentatiye of that town in Parliament^ 
whose ancestors were lelogecs from Ypree^ in Flanders^ has 
infomed'OS that his grandfather dropped the **de la** origi- 
nally prefixed to the fionily name m consequence of the strong 
snti'^Gflllioan feeling wiuah prevailed in this country during 
the Seven Tears* War of 1756-68, though his son haa since as- 
sumed it ; and the same drcnmstanoe douhtless led many oth- 
ers to change their foreign names to those of English sound. 

Nevertheless, a large nnmher of purely Flemish names, 
though it may be with English modifications, are still to be 
found in varions parts of England and Ireland where the 
foreigners originally settled. Tliese have been, on the whole, 
better preserved in rural districts than in London, where the 
social friction was greater, and more speedily rubbed off the 
tbreign peculiarities. In the lace towns of the west uf En- 
gland, such names as Kaymond,Spiller, Brock, Stocker, Groot, 
Rochett,and Kettel are still common, and the same trade has 
continued in their families for many generations. The Wal- 
loon Group6s, who settled in Wiltshire as cloth-makers more 
than 300 years since^ are still known there as the Guppys. 
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In the aooonnt of the early refikgee Protestants given in 
the preceding pages, it has been pointed out that the first 
settlers in England came prmcipally fhnn LiUe, Tnnoing, 
and the towns ritoated along both sides of l^e present 
French Antler— the country of the Trench Wniloonsi bat 
then subject to the croim of Spain. Among the first of 
these refugees was one Laurent des Bouveryt's,* i\ native of 
Saiiighiii, near Lille. He first settled at Sandwich as a maker 
of serges in 1567^ after which, in the following year, he re- 
moved to Canti^rbury to join the Wuliuoii settlement there. 
The Des IJoiiveryes liimily prospered greatly. In the third 
gf'ncratioii, we find Edward, grandson of the refugee, a 
weullhy Turkey merchant of London. In the fourth gen- 
crritinn^ the head of tlie tainily was created a baronet; in 
the litlh, a viscount ; and in the sixth, an earl ; the original 
Laurent des Bouveryes being at this day represented in the 
House of Lords by the £arl of Radnor. 

About the same time that the Des Bouveryes came into 
England from Lille, the Hngessens arnred from Dunkirk 
and settled at Dover. They afterward remoyed to Sand- 
wich^ where the family prospered ; and in comae of a fenr 
generations we find them enrolled among the eountfy sris- 
tocracy of Kent, and their name home by the ancient fiunUy 
of the Knatchbnlls. It Is not the least remarkable dream- 
stance connected with this family that a member of it now 
represents the borough of Sandwich, one of the earliest seats 
of the refhgees In England. 

Among other notable Flemish immigrants may be mua- 
bered the Honblons, who gave the Bank of England its first 
governor, and firom one of whose dau^l iters the late Lord 
Palmerston was lineally descended.! The \ an Sittarts, Jan- 

• The Bonreries were men of mark in their nathre conutr?. Urns, in the 

i/i ' ' fli Cnmhraji < t dii Ciimbr(ti.>i'\s, pnl)lished in 1004, it is Stated. *'T.a 
fiuuiUe Ue Bouverie est reconnu passer plosiers siecles entre lee patric^ de 
Ounbraj.** 

^ Anne. <istcr and Tieir of Sir Richard HiAIOtt, WM inanied tO Hboij Iter* 
pie, created Lord Palmenton in 1722. 
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Bene, Courteens, Van Mildert8,VaiiloreB, Corsollis, aiid Vaii- 
necks* were widely and honorably known in their day as 
Loudon bankers or merchants. Sir Mntthew Decker, besides 
being eminent as a London merchant, was distinguished for 
the excellence of his writings on commercial subjects, then 
little understood ; and he made a useful member of Parlia- 
ment, having been elected for Bishop's Oastle in 1719, 

Various members of the present landed gentry trace their 
descent from the Flemiab refugees. Thus Jacques Tloste, 
the founder of the present fiunily (represented by Sir W.L.& 
Hoste» Bart), fled from Bmgefl, of whieh hia father was gov- 
ernor, in 1669 ; the Tyasens (now represented by W. O.Tys- 
sen Amhnrst) Esq., of Fonlden) fled from Ghent ; and the 
Gnisos of Norfolk fled from Hownesoont in Fhinders, all to 
take refuge in England. 

Among artists, architects, and engineers of Flemish descent 
we find Grinling Gibbons, the wood scnlptor ; Mark Gerrard, 
the portrait painter; Sir John Yanbrugh, the architect and 
play-writer; Richard Cosway, RA.,f the miniatore painter; 
and Sir Cornelius Vermnyden and Westerdyke, the engineers 
employed in the reclamation of the drowned lauds in tbt- Feu 
districts. The Tradescants, the celebrated antiquarians, were 
also of the same origin. J 

One of tlie mo»t distin'jruislied Ihinilii- in the Netherlands 
w t!i:ii (1 tlie De Grotes or Ctroui?*, ot whieli Tfiigo Grotius 
was an i ious member, Wlien the Spanislj persecutions 
were at their height in the Low Countries, several oi the 
Protestant De Grotes, who were eminent as merchants at 

* Hie Yamiedc fiunilj is now repwt o nted In Hhe peerage bj Baron Hum* 
ingfield. 

t GMTrar belonged to a runiily, originaUj Flemish, long settled atTiTerton, 
Deran. His ftither was master of the gnuamar-eehool niere. 

X TItc T'f^'T, vol. i., cd. 1786, p. 4J^5, in a note, says, 'Mohn Trndescant 
senior is 8uut>u«ed to have been of Dutch or Flemish extraction, and to have 
settled In tms kingdom probably about the end of Qneen Eliubeth's feign, 
or in the l>epiiiiiiiif^ of the reigi Jimies I." Father nvA n uere very in- 
geuioos persons, and worthy of esteem for their early prumutiun and culture 
of the soeoce of netotil history and boCaoy. The son Jbnned die T^tdescant 
MuseomAt Oxford. 
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Antwerp, fled from that oity, and took refuge, Bome in Kn- 
gland and others in Germany. Se veral of tliu FlcmiBh De 
Grotes had before thdii settled in England. Thus, among 
the letters of denization contained in Mr.Brewer'ft CaHmdar 
of State i%9)er«, Henry VUL, we find the following : 

" AMbroM d« Groto, merchaiit, of the Duchj of Brabant (Letters of Beni* 
satuHi, Patent 11th of Jane^ mO» 2 Bmrj VUL). 

" 12 Fdiy., 1512-19. Piotoclion lor one yme for Ambroie end Feier do 
Gtoie» merclMnt* of Amlwarp, in Brabent, gamg in the leluuie of Sir Gilbert 
TUbot, Dqmtjr of Cadeie." 

One of the refugee Grotes is supposed to have settled 
as a merchant at Bremen, from which city the grandfather 
of iho prefjC'iit INIr, Grote, the historian of Greece, c ame over 
to London early iii the last century, and established tirst a 
nicrcantile house and afterward a banking house, both of 
which riourished. But Mr. Grote also of HuLrnenot blood, 
bcintr descended by h\& mulher's si<le from Colonel Blosset, 
commander of "Blosset's Foot," tlio seion of an ancient Prot- 
estant family of Touraine, an oflieer in the army of Queen 
Anne, and the proprietor of a considerable estate in the 
county of Dublin, where he settled subsequent to the Revo* 
cation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The great French immigration whieli ensued on the last- 
named eyenty being the most roront, has left much more no- 
ticeable traces in English fiunily history and nomendatnre, 
notwithstanding the large proportion of the refugees and 
their descendants who threw aside their French names and 
adopted them In an English translation. Thus L'Oisean be- 
came Bird; Le Jeune, Yoni^; Le Blanc, White; Le Noir, 
Black ; Le Manr, Brown ; Le Roy, EJng ; Lacroiz, Cross ; Le 
Monnier, Miller ; Dnlan, Waters; and so on. Some of the 
Lefevres changed their name to the English equivalent of 
Smith, as was the case with the ancestor of Sir Culling Eard- 
ley Smith, Bart., a French refugee whose original name was 
Le Fevre. Many names were strangely altered In their con- 
version from French into English. Jolifemme was freely 
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tnmslated into Fk^ymftii — a fame well known in the Ghnieh ; 
Momerie became Hnmmery, a common name at Dover; and 
Flaneh^ became PUnk, of which thelb are instanoee at Can- 
terbury and Southampton. At Oxford^ the name of Willam- 
ise waB traced back to VilleboiB ; Taillebois became Talboys ; 
Le Coq, Lajcock; Bonchier, Butcher or Boxer; Coqnerel, 
Oockerill; Droaet,l>rewitt; D'Acth, Death ; D^Orleana^ Dor- 
ling ; and Sanyage, Savage and Wild. Other pure FVench 
names were dreadftilly vnlgarized. Thus Cond6 became 
Cundy; Cliapuis, Shoppee ; De Preux, Diprose ; De Moulms, 
MuUins; l\lK'tier, Pelter; Huyg liens, Huggins orlliggius; 
aud Beaufoy, Botfy !* 

Many {nire French names have, liowcvcr, been preserved ; 
and one iioed only turn over the j)au:es of a London Directory 
to recognize the larcre |)ro|)ortion which the descctulants of 
the Huguenots continue to form of tlie modem poj)ulati<^n of 
tlie metropolis. But a sliort t ime since, in reading tlie re- 
port of a meeting of the district board of works at Wands- 
worth — where the refugees settled in such nnmbers as to 
form a considerable conqrogation — we recognized the names 
of Lobjoit, Baringcr, Fourdrinier,Ponpart| and others, nnmis- 
takably French. Such names are constantly cropping out^ 
in modem literature, science, art, and manufactures. Thus 
we recognise those of Delainef and Fonblanque in the press; 
Rigaud and Boget in science ; Dazgan (originaUy Dargent) 
in railway construction; Figon in gunpowder; GUlott in 
steel pens; Courage in beer; and Courtauld in silk. 

* Bfr. Lower, in hi« Patronufndea BrUmmkay auggeetl tint HSdmd De- 
spair, a potir tmiii buried at Eut Grinstoad in 1726, mi, in die artliogniiiliy 

ik his ance8ton), a Despard. 

Among other conversions of French into English names may be mentioned 
the following: Letellier, converted into Taylotir; Brns«eur into Bnwsey; 
Baffhelicr into Bachelor ; Lenoir into Lennard ; De Lean into Dillon ; Pi- 
gou into IMgott; Breton into Britton; Dicudonnc' into Dmlncy; Buidoir 
into Baudry ; (inilbeitinto Gilbert ; Koch into Cox ; Itcnalls intoBeync^; 
Merineau into Men-on : I't'tit into Pcttit ; Heveil into Keviil ; Saveroy into 
iiavery; Geboa into (Jibbon; JScardeville into 8banvcll ; Levereau into Le- 
ver; and !»o on with inany more. 

Peter lie T.aint', F-s<|., a Protcptnnt n-f".'jro, French tutor to the children 
of the ]>uke of York, obtained letters of luturolisation dated 14th of October, 
1681.— DuBEAiiT CooFBB^B lAtttf etc, 80^1. 
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That the descendants of the Ilngnenots have vindicated 
and continaed to practice that liberty of thought and wor- 
ship foT which their Others eaerificed so much, is soffidmtly 
obvioUB ttom the ftct that among them we find men holding 
such widely different yiewB*as the brothers Newman, Father 
Faber and James Martinean, Dr. Pnsey and the Rev. Hngh 
StoweU. The late Rev. Sydney Smith was a man of a differ* 
ent temperament from all these. He was himself accnstomed 
to attribute much of his oonstitntional gaycty to the eiroimi- 
stance of his grandfiither having marricNl Maria Olier, the 
daughter of a French Protestant refugee — a woman whom 
he characterizes us of a noble counteuauce and as noble a 
mind." 

From the peerage to the working clasB, the descendants of 
the rcliigees arc to this day found pervading the various 
ranks of English society. The Queen of Enirhmd herself is 
rehitc'd to tiiem, through her descent from ^( Dorotliea, 
granddaughter of the Marquis d'Olbreuse, a Protestant noble- 
man of Poitou. The marquis was one of the numerous French 
exiles who took refuge in Brandenburg on the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. The Duke of Zell married his only 
daughter, whose issue was Sophia Dorothea, the wife of 
George Louis, Elector of ITnTiover, afterward fl(eorgo L of 
England. Hie son of Sophia Dorothea snooeeded to the En- 
glish throne as Geofge II, and her daughter married Fred- 
erick William^ afterward King of Prussia ; and thus Hugne- 
■ not blood oontmnes to run in the royal fimiilies of the two 
great Piotestant states of the Korth. 

Several descendants of French Huguenots have become el- 
evated to the British peerage. Of these the most ancient is 
the fhuuly of Trench, originally De la Tranche, the head of 
which is the Earl of Olancarty. Frederick, lord of La Tranche 
in Poitou, took refuge in England about the year 1574, short- 
ly after the massncre of St. Bartholomew, lie settled for a 
time in Northumbei land, from whence he passed over into 
Ireland. Of hib descendants, one branch founded the peerage 
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of Clancarty, and another that of Ash town. Several mem- 
bera of the family have held high offices in Chnrch and State, 
among whom may be mentioned Power le l^oer Trench, the 
last Archbi.shop of Tuam, and the present Arc'hl)i9hop of 
Dublin, in whom the two Huguenot uumua of Trench and 
Chencvix are honorably united. 

Amont^ other peers of ITuLTuenot origin are Lord 'N'orth- 
wick, deBcended from John iiusliout, u French refugee who 
established himself in London in the reign of Charles I.; Lord 
de Blaquiere, descended from John de lilaequire, a scion of a 
noble French family, who settled as a merchant in London 
shortly after the Revocation j and Lord Rendlesham, de- 
scended from Peter Tbelosson, grandson of a French refugee 
who about the game time took refoge in Switzerland. 

Besides these elevations to the peerage of descendants of 
riuguenots in the direct male line, many of the daughters of 
distinguished refagees and their offspring formed nniona with 
noble fiimilies, and led to a ftrther intermingling of the blood 
of the Hnguenots with that of the English aristocracy. Thus 
the blood of the noble tuaSXj of Rnvigny mingles with that 
of Rnssell* Pnke of Bedford) and Cavendish (Duke of Dev- 
onshire); of Schomberg with that of Osbonne (Duke of Leeds); 
of Champagne (n^lDe la Rochefoucauld) with that of Forbes 
(Earl of Granard) ; of Portal and BoOeau with that of Elliot 
(Earl of Minto) ; of Auriol with that of Hay Drumraond (Earl 
of Kinnoul) ; of D'Albiacf with that of limes-Ker (Duke of 

* Rachel, daughter of Daniel do Mossne, Seij^eur de RuWgny, married 
Thomas Wri«itlio.-K'V, Karl of Sftnthnmptnn, in 1(!:?4, The countess died in 
1637, loin iug two daughters, oue of wlioiu, Klizubeth, uftervvurd lUMrriud the 
Earl of llainsborou^, and the other, Bacliel, married, first Lord Vaughan, 
and Kerf )ndly William Lord Rus.sen. kno-mi as " the patriot." Evcr>' one has 
heard of his celebrated wife, the dmif^hter of a Kiivigny, whose son afterward 
became second Doke of Bedfor l, and v,hom two daiightorB manied, one the 
Duke of Devonshire, and the other the Marqois of Granhy. 

t The D'Albiacs were a noble Protestant family of Nismes, who were al- 
most exterminated at the Revocation. The fothcr, mother, four sons, and 
three daiii^htcrs werr nurdered. Two sons escajied drMth. one ot '^vhom ab- 
jured Protestantism to 8Mve the family estate, the uther .seat Inn two children 
to En^buad, dbqMtcbiiig tfieiii in faampers. They arrived safely, and finmded 
two fioiiliei. Hie late UetttenMit Genenl 8ir J. C. DalUae waa the Umeal 
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Roxburjjhu) ; of La Touchc with that of l^uth'r-Daiivcrs (Kiirl 
of Lauubboruugli) ; of iMontolieu with that of Murray (Lord 
Elibank) ; and so on iu numerous oilier instances. 

Among recent peerages are those of Taunton, Eversley, 
and Koniilly, all direct descendants of Huj^uenots. Tlie first 
Labouchcre who settled in England was Peter Ca'sar La- 
bouchere. He had originally taken refuge from the persecu- 
tion in Holland, where he joined the celebrated house of Hope 
at Amsterdam, and he came over to London as the represent- 
ative of that firm. He eventually acquired wealth and dis- 
tinction, and the head of the &mily now flits in the House of 
Lords as Baron Taunton. 

The Lefevrea originally came from Poitou, where Sebastian 
Lefevre, M.D., was distingaished as a physician. Fieire, one 
of his sons, suffered death for his religion. The father, with 
bis two other sons, John and Isaac, took refuge in England. 
The former entered the army, and rose to the rank of lieuten- 
ant colonel, serring under Marlborough all through his cam* 
paigns in the Low Goantiies. The second son, Isaac, from 
whom Lord BSrersley (late Speaker of the HouBC of Com- 
mons) is lineally descended, commenced and carried on snc- 
• cessfully the business of a silk manufacturer in Spitalfields. 
John Lefevre, the last of the Spitalfields branch in the uiaK' 
Hue, ])ossessed considerable property at Old Ford, which m 
tstill in tlie family; and his only daughter Helena having 
married Cliarles J^haw, of Lincoln's Inn, in 1 789, their de- 
scendants have sinoe borne the name and arms of the Le- 
fevre s.* 

The story of the Romilly family is well known through 
the admirable autobio<xraphy left by the late Sir Samuel 
Romilly, and published by his son8.f The great-grand&ther 

descendant of ono of th^ii, and his only daughter married the present Duke 
of Roxborghe. 

* Di-RKANT Coonn— c/Fotdgn PrvtuUmU oMdAUmt! Camden 

SociotT 18G2. 

t Mmain of tkt Ufe of Skf Sammel MomUfy, writtm hg kimtelf. Edited 
tiy hiB Sons. 8 vols. Loiidoii, 1940, 
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of Sir Saniuol was a considerable landed proprietor in the 
neighborhood of Montpellicr. Tlionp^h a Protestant by con- 
viction, he conformed to Roman C atiiolicibm, with the object 
of saving the family property for tlie benefit of his only son. 
Yet be secretly worshiped after his own princijiles, as well 
as brouglit np his son in thenou The youth, indeed, imbibed 
Protestantism so deeply, that in the year 1701, when only 
seventeen, ho went to Geneva for the sole purjKise of receiv- 
ing the sacrament — the administration of the office by Prot- 
estant ministers in France rendering them liable, if detected, 
to death or condemnation to the galleys for life. At Geneva 
young Ilomilly met the celebrated preacher Saman, then in 
the height of his lame, who happened to be there on a visit 
The reanlt of his convemtioiiB with Sanrin was the fonmir 
tion in his mind of a fixed detenninatioa to leave forever hia 
native country, hia parents, and the inheritance which await- 
ed him, and tmat to hia own industry fn a subsistence in 
some foreign land, where he might be free to worahip God 
according to conscienoe. 

Toung Romilly accordingly set oat for London, and it was 
not until he had landed m England that he apprised his 
ther of the resolution he had formed. After a fow years* 
residence in London, where he married Judith de Monsallicr, 
tlie danghter of another refugee, Mr, Komilly began the busi- 
ness of a wax-bleacher at Hoxton, his father 8Uj)plying him 
from time to time with money. But a sad reverse of Ibrtune 
ensued on the death of his father, which shortly after took 
place. A distant relative, who was a Catlu^lif, took posscfe- 
sion of the family estate, and farther remittnin (-^ from France 
came to an end. Then followed difficulty, bankruptcy, and 
distress ; and the landowner's son, unable to bear up under his 
calamities, 8ank under them at an early age, leaving a widow 
and a family of eight children almost entirely unprovided for. 

His youngest son, Peter, fiither of the future Sir Samuel, 
was bound apprentice to a French refugee jeweler, named 
Lafosse, whose shop was in Broad Street On arriving at 
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mBDhood he went to Paris, where he worked as a jonmey- 
man, saving money enough to make an exonraion as &r soath 
as Montpellier to view the fiunily estate, now in the posaes- 
Bion of strangers and irreooyerably lost, since it coald only he 
redeemed, if at all, by apostasy. The jeweler eventnally re- 
turned to London, married a Miss Gamanlt, like himself de- 
scended from a Ftotestant refiigee, and began business on his 
own aooonnt. He seems to hare enjoyed a moderate degr^ 
of proeperity, living carefiilly and ^gallv, bringing up his 
family virtuously and religiously, and gi^ iui; them as good 
.in education as his comparative slender means would admit, 
until the death of a rich relative of his wile, a Jslr. de la 
Haize, who left considerable legacies to each member of the 
family, enabled Mr. Romilly to article his son Samuel to a 
clerk in chancery, and enter upon tlie profession in which he 
eventually ae(piirod so much distinction. It is unnecessary 
to descril>e his carets, which has been so Himj)ly and benuti- 
ftiUy related by himself, or to trace the farther history of the 
family, the head of which now sits in the House of Iiords un- 
der the title of Baron Romilly. 

The baronetage, as well as the peerage, iiicludes many de- 
scendants of the Huguenots. Jacques Boileau was Lord of 
Castelnau and St. Croix, near Nismes, in the neighborhood 
of which the persecution long raged so furiously. He was 
the &ther of a iamily of twenty-two children, and oould not 
readily leave France at the Revocation; but,heing known as 
a Protestant, and refhsmg to be converted, he was atrested 
and placed under restraint^ in which condition he died. His 
son Charles fled, first into Holland, and afterward into En- 
gland, where he entered the army, obtained the rank of cap- 
tain, and commanded a corps of French gentlemen under 
Marlborough at the battle of Blenheim, He afterward set- 
tled as a wine-merchant at Dublin, and was succeeded by his 
son. The family prospcri d ; and the great-grandbon of Marl- 
borough's captain was j)n>raoted to a Ijaronetcy, the present 
wearer of the title being Sir John Boileau. 
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The Crespignys also belo!i<rod to a noble family in Lt»wcr 
Normandy. Claude Champion, Lord of Crcspijxny, was an 
oflicor in the French army; and at the licvocation he fled 
into England, accompanied by his wife, the Comtesae de Vier- 
viUe, and a family of eight children, two of whom were car- 
ried on board the ship in which tbey sailed in baskets. Be 
Crespigny entered the British army, and served as colonel 
under Marlborough. Tlie present head of the family is Sir 
C. W. Champion Crespigny, Bart* 

Elias Boah6raa, M.D., an eminent physician in Boehelle, 
bemg debarred the practice of his profession by the edict of 
Lonis XIV., fled into England with his wife and children, 
and settled in Ireland, where his descendants rose to fiime 
and honor, the present representative of the fiunily being Sir 
£. R Borough, Bart 

Anthony Vinchon de Bacquenconrt^ a man eminent forhis 
learning, belonged to Rouen, of the Earliament of which his 
father was president. He was originally a Roman Catholic, 
but, being incensed at the pretended mira<'k'S wrought at tlu* 
tomb of the Abb4 Paris, he embraced Prt)tt'staiiti8m, and fled 
from France. TTo settled in Dublin under the name of Des 
Vceux (the family suniame), and became minister of the 
French eliurch tlu ro ; atterward joining the Rev. John Peter 
Droz, another French refugee, in starting the first literary 
journal that ever appean^l m Ireland. The present repre- 
sentative of the family is Sir C. Des Vccux, Bart. 

Among other baronets descended from French refugees 
may be monti(mcd Sir John Lambert, descended from John 
Lambert, of the Isle of Rh6 ; Sir J. D. Legard, de?( on<1ed 
from John Legard, of ancient Norman lineage ; Sir A. J. de 
Hochepied Larpent, descended from John de Larpent, of 
Ca^; and Sir G; S. Brooke Pechell, descended from the 
Pechells of Montanban, in Languedoc One of the members 
of the last-mentioned fiunily having embraced Roman Cathol- 
icism, his descendants still hold the fiunily estate in France; 

Many of the refugees and their descendants have also sat in 
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Parliament, and done good service there. Probably t he first 
Iluguenot member of the House of Commons was Philip Pa- 
pillon, who sat for the city of London in 1095. The Piipil- 
lons had suffered mueli for tlieir religion in France, one of 
them having lain in jail at Avranches for three years. Va- 
rioas membera of the family have since sat in Parliament for 
Dover, Ronmey, and Colchester. 

Of past members of Parliament, the Pechells have eat for 
Kssex; the Fonnerans for Aldboroni^h ; the Durants for St. 
Ives and Evesham ; the Devagnes for Barnstaple; the Mau- 
gers for Poole ; the La Roches for Bodmin ; and the Amyands 
for Tiegony, Bodmin, and Gamelford. T^e last member of 
the Amyand family was a baronet, who assumed the name 
of Oomewall on marrying Catharine, the heiress of Velters 
Oomewall, Esq., of Moccas Court, Herefordshire; and his 
only daaghter, having married Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis, 
became the mother of the late Sir George Comewall Lewis, 
Bart 

Many descendants of the Huguenots who had settled hi 

I re hind also represented constituencies in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. Tims the La Touches j^at fur Catherton ; the Chaifif- 
neaui* for (»osvran; and the celebrated William Saurin, who 
tilled the office of Irisli attorney general for fourteen years, 
may l)e said to have represented all Ireland. lie was a man 
of great ability and disthiguished patriotism, and, but for his 
lark of ambition, would have been made a jiulijfe and a peer, 
both of wliieli dignities ho refused. Colonel liarre, who be- 
longed to the refugee family of the name settled in Ireland, 
is best known by his parliamentary career in England. lie 
was ( (debrated as an orator and a patriot, resisting to the ut- 
most the passing of the American Stamp Act, which severed 
the connection between England and her American colonies. 
In 1?76 he held the office of Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, and 
afterward that of Paymaster to the Forces for England. 

Among more recent members of IHurliament may be men- 
tioned the names of Dnpr^, Gavin, Hugessen, Jervoise, La- 
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bouchere, Layard, Lefevre, Lefroy, Packet (of the Leicester- 
shire Ikiuily, formerly member for Nottingham), Pusey, Tom- 
line, Rebow, and Vandeleur. Mr. Chevalier Cobbohl is de- 
scended by the female side from Samuel le Chevalier, minis- 
ter of the French church in London in 1591, one of whose de- 
scendants introduced the well-known Chevalier barley. Mr. 
Du Cane is descended from the same family to which the 
great admiral belonged. The first Du Cane or Du Quesne 
who fled into England for refur^e settled at Oanterbuiy, and 
afterward in London. The head of this family was an alder- 
man of the city in 1666, and in the next century his graodr 
son Richard sat for Colchester in Parliament, the present 
representative of the Du Canes being the member for North 
Essex. 

Of the descendants of refugees who were disttngoished as 
divines may be mentioned the Majendies, one of whom — John 
James, son of the pastor of the French chorch at Exeter- 
was Prebendary of Samm, and a weU>known author; and an- 
other, son of the prebendary, became Bishop of Chester, and 
afterward of Bangor. The Saurins also rose to eminenoe in 
the Church, Louis Saurtu, minister of the French church in 
the Savoy, having been raised to the Deanery of St Patrick's, 
Ardagh, while bis son afterward became Vicar of Belfast, 
and Ids grandson Bishop of Dromore. Roger du Quesne, 
grandson of the Marquis du Quesne, was Vicar of lilast Tud- 
denham in Norfolk, and a prebendary of Ely. 

One of the most eminent scliolars of Huguenot origin was 
the Rev. Dr. Jortin, Archdeacon of London. He was the Ron 
ofKcn6 Jortin. a refugee from Hrittany, who served as si ( rc- 
tary to tlin e Hniish admirals successively, and went d*nvn 
with Sir Cloudesley Shovel in the 8hi|) in which he was wrecked 
off the Scilly Isles in 1707. The son ofKene was entered a 
pnpil at the Charter-house, and gave early indications of 
ability, which were justified by the distinction which he short- 
ly af>er achieved at Cambridge. On the recommendation of 
Dr. Thirlby, young Jortin fiumished Pope inth translationa 
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from the oommentary of Eustathius on Homer, as well as with 
notes for Ma traiiBlation of the Iliad; but^ though Pope 
adapted them almost yerbatim, he made no acknowledgment 
of the labors of his youig helper. Shortly after, on a fellow* 
ship becoming vacant at Cambridge by the death of William 
Rosen, the descendant of another refogee, Jortin was appoint^ 
ed to it A few years later he was appointed to the vicarage 
of Swavesey, in Cambridgeshire, from whence he removed to 
the living of Kensington, near London. Thm he distin- 
guishcd himself as the anthor of many learned works, of wluch 
the best known is his able and elaborate Life of Erasmm. 
He was eventually made Archdcacou of London, aud died in 
1770 at Kensins^ton, where he was hiirit d. 

iViiother cek'bnitiMl divine was tlie Rev. (Tt'orgo Lewis Fleu- 
ry, iVi'chdeacon ot \\ atertbrd — " the good old archdeacon' he 
was called — widely known for his piety, bis charity, and his 
gondnej»s. lie was descended from Louis Floury, pastor of 
Tours, who Hed into England with his wile and family at the 
Revocation. Severad of the Fleorys are still clergymen in 
Ireland. 

The Maturing also have piodnoed some illostrioas men. 
The pastor Gabriel Maturin, from whom they are descended, 
lay a prisoner in the Bastile for twenty-six years on accoont 
of his religion. But he tenaciously refused to be converted, 
and was at length discharged, a cripple for life, having lost 
the use of his limbs through his confinement He contrived, 
however, to reach Ireland with some members of his fonner 
flock, and there he nnezp«ctedly found his wife and two sons, 
of whom he had heard nothing during the long period of his 
imprisonment His son F^r arrived at some distinction in 
the Church, having become Dean of Eillala; and his grand- 
son Gabriel James became Dean of St Patrick's, Dublin. 
From him descended several clergymen of eminence, one of 
them an eloquent preacher, who is also more generally known 
as the author of two remarkable worka — Melmoth (he Waur 
ikrer^ and the tragedy of Bertram. 

X 
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There were nuiiu'roiis other descendants of tlie refugees, 
clorgyinen and others, l)esidc'« those already numed, who dif*- 
tinguished themselves by their literary productions. Louis 
DatenSy who held the living of Klsdon, in Korthumberiand, 
produced a succesBful tragedy, ITie Metum of Uly89e$^ when 
only about eighteen yean of age. In his later years he was 
the author of numerous works of a more solid character, of 
which one of the best known is his lieeearchea on the Oriffm 
qfDUcoveriiB aUribuitito ModemB-^ work full of learn- 
ing and labor. He also wrote an Ajppeai to Good Sente, being 
a defense of Christianity against Voltaire and the Enoyelo- 
pndists, besides numerous other works. 

Hie Rev. William Romaine, Rector of St. Ann's, Black- 
fHars, was the son oi a French refhgee who had settled at 
Hartlepool as a merchant and corn-dealer. Mr. Romaine was 
one of the most popular of London clergymen, and his Z?/e, 
Waik^ and JHumph ofFoiith is to this day a well-kno^vn and 
popular book among religious readers. Romaine has been 
compared to "a diamond, rough often, but very pointed; and 
the more he was broken by years, the more he appeared to 
shine." Much of his life was |)assed in [xiK'niie^il controversy, f 
and iu maintaming the Calvirnstic views which lie so strongly 
held. lie was a most diligent improver of time; and, besides 
being exemplary and indefatigable in jierforniing tlie duties 
of his office, he left V)ehind him a larjxe number of a])lc works, 
which were collected and publifihed in 1796, in eight octavo 
volumes. 

The Rev. David Duiand, F.R.S., was another voluminous 
writer on history, biography, philoso] ih r, and science. Among 
his various works were those on Tin J %ilo9qphieal WritinffS 
of Cicero^ a History of the Sixteenth Century , and two vol- 
umes in continnation of Rapines JBktory ofEn^/fmd, 

We have already spoken of the distinction aehieved by 
Saurin and Romilly at the Irish and English bar. But they 
did not stand alone. Of the numerous lawyers descended 
from the refugees, several have achieved no less eminence as 
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judges than as pleaders. Of these, Baron Maieeres, appointed 
Coraitor Barom of the Exchequer in 1 773, was one of the most 
illustrionB. He was no less rlistingnished as a man of science 
than as a lawyer^ his writings on arithmetio^ algebra, and 
mathematios being still prised.* Justice Le BUinc and Sir 
John Bosanquet vera also of like French eztiaotion,the laV 
ter being descended from Pierre Boeanqiiet» of Lnnel,inXen* 
guedoa Chief Justice Lefroy and J nstice Penin, of the Irish 
bench, were in like manner descended from Hngnenot ftmi- 
Ues long settled in Ireland. ^ 

A long list might be given, in addition to those already 
mentioned, of persons Ulnstrious in literature, science, and the 
arts, .who sprang from the pame stock ; but we must be con- 
tent with meiitiuniug unly a few. Peter Aiitliony Motteaux 
•\v:is not less distinguished for his enterj)rise as an East India 
merchant than for his ahility as ii writer; and Sir John 
Chardcn, the traveler and author, afterward jeweler ir. the 
court, was esteemed in his time as a man of great parl« and 
of n<)])le charaeter. Garrick, the great English actor, was 
for tlie most part Freneli, his real name being Garrigue, that 
of the Huguenot family to which he belonged. The French 

* William Gobbett tajn of hhd, ** I knew the baron wdL He wu a noil 

conscit'T.tini!'^ man ; he wa.«, when I firist knew him, stil! a very clever man ; 
he retained ull lils lueulties to u vtir>- grcut u|{0. ... He was the only man 
lluit I ever heard of who refused to have his salary augmented when an aiig> 
mentation offered, nn ! ivhen all other ~u( h sidaries were augmented. . . . 
The baron was a luubt implacable enemy ul* the Kuomn Catbolica, as Catho- 
licft. There «m niher a peculiar reascm for this : his grandfirther haifteg 
been a French Hngnenot, and himng fled with his children to England at the 
time of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. . . . There was great excuBe 
ftorthebaron. He bed been told UiatUefiither and mother had been drifen 
out of France bv the Catholics : and there was that mother dinning this in 
hii) ears, and all manner of hurriMe intones along with it, daring all the tender 
yearn of hb lift. In ihort, the prejudice made part of bin very frmne. . . . 
The baron was a %'ery humane man ; hb humanity made him assist to snpfK)rt 
the French emigrant priestA ; but, at the same time, he caused Sir liicbard 
Mufigrove's book against the Irish Catholics to be published at his own ex- 
pense. He and I never agreed upon this subject ; but this subject was, with 
him, a vital one. He had no as])erity in his nature ; he was naturally all 
gentlencsii and benevolence, and therefore he never resented what I said to 
him on this subject (and which nobodv else ever, I believe, ventured to say to 
him) : but he did not tike it ; and he liked it the less because I certainljbeai 
him in tlic argument. " — Rural Jtiidts^ ed. 1830, p. 251-3. , 
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D'Aiibign6s have given several enmient men, bearing the 
name of Daubeny, celebrated in natural hi8l;pr7. Among 
other men of science we note the names of Rigaud, Sivilian 
professor of astronomy at Oxford, and Roget the j)liysiolo- 
glst, author of oue of the Jiridgewator treatises. The Kev. 
G. J. Faber also is descended from a French refugee who 
came over at the Revocation. The Martineaus, so well 
known in English literature, are descended from Gaston Mar- 
tineau, a surgeon of Dieppe, who nettled at Norwich in 1685; 
and the Barbaulds are sprung from a minister of the Fi"ench 
church of La Patentc in London. Some of our best novelists 
have been of like French extraction. Captain Marryatt and 
Captain Chamier, whose nautical tales have charmed so many 
English readers, were both descended from illastrions Hogne- 
not8,aB was also Tom DXrfeY,the English songwriter; and 
Miss Bumey and Mrs. Radcliffe* were in like manner de- 
scended by the female side from Protestant refugees. It has 
also been supposed that the &mily of Be Foe (or Vanx) were 
of Hngnenot origin. 

Several men of considerable distinction in science and in- 
vention emanated from the Hngnenot settlers in Spitalfields, 
which long continued to be the great French quarter of Lon- 
don. The F^nch hand-loom weavers were in many respects 
a superior class of workmen, though their earnings were com- 
paratively small in amount Their employment was seden- 
tary, and it was entirely of a domestic character, the work- 
shop being almost invariably situated over the dwelling, and 
ap]>roachcd through it. All the members of the family took 
jtart in the work, which was of such a nature as not to ])re- 
vent conversation; and when several looms were worked on 
the same floor, this was generally of an intellectual charac- 
ter. One of the young people was usually apponitcd to read 
to those at work, it might be a book on liistory, or frequently 
a controversial work, the refugee divines being among the 

* BI».Bsddiflh m dsiceiMled from a Wdlomi finnUy, tlw De Witts, set- 
tled at Hatfie^ Chaae. 
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most prolific authors of their time. Nor were the Bufferings 
of the Huguenots at the galleys and in the prisons through- 
out France forgotten in the dwellings of the exiles, who often 
Bpoke of them to their children, and earnestly enjoined them 
to keep steadfast in the fiuth for which their fathers had en- 
dued so much. 

The drcomstances in which the children of the Hugaenot 
workmen were thus bronght up — their domestic training, 
their religions discipline, and their school culture — ^rendered 
them for the most part intelligent and docile^ while their in- 
dustry was proverbiaL Hie exiles indulged in simple pleas- 
ures, and were especially noted for their love of flowers. 
They vied with one another in the production of the finest 
plants, and wherever they settled they usually set up a flori- 
cultural society to exhibit tluur products. One of the first 
.societit'^ of the kind in England was that established by the 
exiles in Spitallields ; and when a body of them went over 
to Dublin to carry on the mannfacture of p(<|»lins, tliey pro- 
ceeded to set on foot the celebrated Flower Chib which still 
exists in that city. Olhers of them, who settled in Manches- 
ter and Macclesfield, carried thither the same love of flowers 
and botany, which still continues so remarkably to charaC' 
terize their descendants. 

Among the hand-loom weavers of Spitalfields were also to 
be found occasional inquirers into physical science, as well as 
several distinguished mathematicians. They were encour^ 
aged in these studies by the societies which were established 
for their cultivation, a philosophical hall having been founded 
with that object in Crispin Street^ Spitalfields.* Tho^h 
ffimpson and Edwards, both professors of mathematics at 
Woolwich, were not of French extraction, they were both 
silk -weavers in Spitalfields, and taught the mathematics 
there. The Bollouds, however, were of pure French origin. 
The parents of John DoUond were IVotestant refugees from 

* The buOding, wbkh fltOI vomt, it now BNd aa w «artlienwsr»'itDK«. 
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Normandy, from whence they came ahortly after the Rero- 
cation. ^ &ther was a ailk-weaver, to which trade John 
waa also brought up. From an early age he displayed a 
genius for constroction, and he embraced every opportunity 
of reading and studying books on geometry, mathematics, 
and general science. He was, however, unable to devote 
more than his spare moments to snch subjects ; and when 
lie reached manhood and married, his increasing family com- 
pelled him to work ut liis loom more assiduously than ever. 
Nevertheless, he went * ;n cuiuulating information, not only 
on mathematics, but on anatomy, natural history, astronomy, 
and optics, readnig also extensively in divinity and ecclesi- 
astical history. In order to read the Xew Testament in the 
original, ho even learned Greek, and to extend liis knowledge 
of foreign literature, he ako learned Latin, i^'rcnch, Ucrmau, 
and Italian. 

John DoUond apprenticed his eldest son Peter to an op- 
tidan; and on the expiry of the young man^s apprenticeship, 
at the ago of twenty, he opened a shop in Vine Street, Spital- 
fields. The business proved so prosperous that^ shortly after, 
the eider DoUond was induced to leave his loom at Uke age 
of forty-siz, and eater into partnership with his son as an op- 
tidan. He was now enabled to devote himself wholly to his 
&vorite studies, and to pursue as a. business the art which 
before had occupied him chiefly as an amusement. 

One of the first subjects to which DoUond devoted him- 
self was the improvement of the refiracting telescope. He 
entered on a series of experiments, which extended over sev- 
er^ years, at first without results ; but at length, after ^ a 
resolute peilaeverance*' (to use his own words), he made the 
decisive experiment wdiich showed the error of Newton's 
conclusion as to t he supposed law of refraction. The i)a})ers 
enibodying Dollond's long succession of experiments were 
printed in the Transactions of the IMiilosophical Society, and 
for the last of them he was awarded the Royal Society's 
Copley medal The result of the discovery was an immedi- 
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ate great iniprovcinent in llic powers aud accuracy of the 
telescope and microscope, of which the Dollond hrm reaped 
the result in a large increase of bosmeas, which Btili oontin- 
ues m the family. 

We might greatly enlarge the list of descendants of the 
Huguenots illustriouB for their inventions in the arts, but 
will conclude with a brief aooonnt of the life of Lewis Paul, 
partly beeanse it is little known, and also because his inven- 
tion of spinning by rollers, subsequently revived and suocess- 
fiiUy applied by Sir Richard Arkwright,has exercised so ez- 
trsordinary an influence on the manu&cturing system of Eu^ 
gland and the world at large. 

Lewis Paul was the son of a French refugee who carried 
on business as a druggist in St Paul's Church-yard. By tbis 
calling he acquired a consfderable property, and at his death 
he left his son under the guardianship of Lord Shaftesbury, 
and his brother the Honorable M. A. Cooper. \Vc luivc no in- 
formation as to his brin^insr up^ but gather from his papers 
that Lewis led a gay life as a young man, tell into had com- 
pany, and, to pav his debtf, mortgaged tlie vahiahlc property 
in the pari.^h *»t\St. iiride's whicli his father liad left him. He 
was evidently on the hiLdi road to ruin imless he reformed 
Jiis liabits, and that sj)ee(iily. He had tlie courage to break 
off bis connection witli his former associates, though by that 
time his purse was nearly empty ; and he proceeded to apply 
himself to business connected with invention. 

Jik a letter addressed by him to the Earl of Sliaftesbury, 
son of his guardian, many years later, Paul said: As it too 
often happens with young sparks, I made but an ill use of 
my position and patronage. However, before the calamities 
I had laid the foundation of had reached me, I had exerted 
myself to the repair of my affiurs with such ardor and suc- 
cess, that, notwithstanding the various impediments necessa- 
rily in the way of a person who bad spent his thne in every 
way so remote from the arts of trade^I nevertheless com- 
I'leted a machine of great value in the most extensive mann* 
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ftotnre of the kingdom.^ The machine to which he thus 
referred was that for Bpinniiig by rollers, on the principle 
gobseqaently adopted and completed by Sir Richard Ark> 
wright. 

It appears that the first invention of Planl was a machine 
for the pinking of crapes, tammieti, etc., which brougljt him 
eonsideraijle profit. He employed a number of women to 
work the machine, among whom we find Mrs. Demoulins, a 
protegee of Dr. .Tolinson, frequently referred to iii 13oswell*8 
Life. It is probable that Paul's ^'onnicl ion with the French 
nianulactnrers of Spitaltields serve(i to direct his attention to 
the invention of thmv methods of faciiitat ini; |)roduelion, with 
the objeet >f turning them to account m the raising of his 
depressed fortunes. 

Shortly after we find him in communication with John 
Wyatt, of Wecford, near Lichfield, afterward of Birmingham, 
well known in hia district as a highly ingenious and expert 
workman. It appears from the papers of Wyatt, which we 
have carefiiily examined,! that he had invented a file<ctttting 
machine, which he agreed to dispose o^ " when perfected^** to 
one Richard Heely, of Birmingham, a gnnmaker, for certain 
oonsiderationB. Bat Heely having become involved in diiB- 
oultiea, the agreement came to an end, and Wyatt looked 014 
for another cuBtomer for his invention. Such he fonnd in 
Lewia Paul ; and in September, 1732, an agreement was en- 
tered into between them, in which Paul is described as of 
the parish of St Andrew's, Holbom, gentleman," and Wyatt 
at "of the parish of Weeford, county of Stafford, carpenter." 
By this agreement Paid bound hiiuself to the same terms as 
Heely had doue, though the machine was declared to be " not 
yet perfected and completed." Paul, however, being unable 
to pay the stipulateil instalments, rec(»nveycd the invention 
to Wyatt in the foUowincr year by n (h ( d in whieli it is de- 

* Pnpcr read by Bobert Cole, f'.S.A., befi^re the Briiuh AasocMtion at 

t These papers have been kindly leot u fitf ezenunatioQl^ Mrt. SUfester, 
A detoendant of Jobn Wyatt. 
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scribed a*; " a c ertain tool or instmment intended to be need 
in and for the cutting of tiles."* 

We next find Paul residing at Birmingham, and Wyatt 
employed under his directions in bringing out a new inven- 
tioD for Bpioning fibrons materials by machinery. It is said 
that Wyatt had before that time made a model of suoh a ma- 
chine while residing at Sntton Goldfield,by means of which 
he was enabled to spin thread suoeessfiilly; and probably 
Panl was only acting on the suggestion first thrown oat by 
Wyatt, in proceeding to Join him for the purpose of bringing 
the machine to perfection. Both were equally short of mon- 
ey, bat Paol had greater fiunlities for raising means among 
his London Mends, at the same time that he carried on his 
business of pinking crape and tammies. Both were men of 
hot temper, and being hampered for want of money and 
struggling with difticulties, they often quarreled violently, 
and usually ended by ajj^reeing and working together again. 
The invention seems to have oronpied the minds of both for 
more than four years, during which time they occasiunally 
proceoiled to London, Paul to try and raise money among 
his Iru'iuis, and Wyatt to visit the maniifarturcra' shops in 
Spitalfields and <>))tain practical liiuts from the manure* 
turers for the purposes of the machine. 

Paul returned to Birmingham, leaving Wyatt in London 
to proceed with " the workf" the former sending remittances 
in payment of Wyatt's agreed salary, according as the mon> 
ey could be raised. In one of PauPs letters, inclosing a 
remittance for salary and ''work donc,'^ he says: ''As to 
particulars^ I dare say when you see Perriere*s work yoii*Q 
remember the whole design I have laid down.^ In a letter 
written two days later, "Ptml says : " When I wrote you last, 
being in a good deal of haste^ I apprehend that I omitted 
some directions necessary. A principal was, that you should 
take a lodging cither where yon are not known, or where 
you can have the highest confidence to remove the tool to, 

• Wyatt ^ISS. 
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and to prepare that work, for I wonld not have it seen by 
any body besides yourself for any reaflons." Toward the 

end of the year 1737 Paul was still struggling with difficul- ' 

ties as to money, putting oflf Wyatt vAth excuses, assuring 
lam that if it were possible to borrow lie Bhould be sui)plied 
forthwitlj, aud that he himself was extremely anxious to be 
in town, but could not stir for want of the ^^primum mobile.^ 
Li his next letter, all tliat he could send Wyatt was two 
guineas, which he had raised with much difhculty;" but he 
hu|>ed to have more soon, when he would immediately set 
out for London. 

In the beginning of 1738, Paul wrote to Wyatt in great 
joy, having been at length enabled to obtain a sum of mon- 
ey from Mr. Warren, a Birmingham bookseller ; but it had 
been advanced on the express condition that it was to be in- 
Tested in Paul's crape business, over which Mr. Warren was 
to have control, excepting the sum of £70, which Paul was to 
be at Uberty to employ for his own purposes. On the ' 
strength of this advance, he proceeded to ask Wyatt If he 
would engage to work on a salary for six months, with a 
view to the perfecting of the machine. Wyatt answered 
that he could give four days a week, at 5«. a day, to the for> 
warding of Panics work, taking a payment of weekly on 
account, and leaving the rest to accumulate until Paul was 
able to pay him. This was a most generous offer on the part 
of Wyatt, who was laboring with self-denying zeal to perfect 
the invention, occasionally pawnini; his clothes to mnintaiu 
himself and wife until remittances ui i ived from Hirniin-liam, 
the suit which he wore being so ragged that be duciai'cd he 
was ashamed to be seen abruad in it. 

in the mean time Paul was impatient for the completion 
of the model, whicli was delayed in consequence of the se- 
crecy which was observed with respect to it, the whole of 
the work Imving to be done by Wyatt himself. At length 
the model was ready, and Paul proceeded to London to take 
out a patent for the invention of spinmng wool and cotton by i 
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means of rollers. His petition was enrolled in J:uiuai y, 1 738, 
and the patent was issued in the month of July following. 
The pro€ess detailed in the specification is clearly akin to 
that afterward revived by ^Vrkw right, and by him turned to 
sueli profitable account. The slivir "is put between a pair 
of rolkr^," . . , and, " being turned round by their motion, 
dxaws in the raw mass of wool or cotton to be spun in pro- 
portion to the velocity of such rollers and " a succession 
of Other rollers, moving proportionately faster than the rest, 
draw the rope, thread, or sliver into any de^Voe of fineness 
that may be required;** in addition to which, "the bobbyn, 
apole, or quiU, upon which the thread is spuo, is so contrived 
as to draw faster than the first roUen glve^ and in snch pro- 
portion as the sliver is supposed to be duniniahed.** The 
whole principle of spinning by rollers is clearly embodied in 
this description; and that it was the invention of Lewis 
Paul IS clear from a memorandum in the handwriting of 
Joha Wyatt, found among his papers, to the following 
feet: • 

** Thought originally Mr. iWA— 1. The joining of the 
rolls. 2. Their passing through cylinders. 8. The calcula- 
tion of the wliL'ol{», by which means the bobbin draws faster 
than those cylinders : this, I presume, was picked up some- 
wlit 2 0 before I knew him." 

The rest of the details of the invention were claimed by 
Wyatt — " the horizontal and tracer, the conic whorves," the 
proportional size of the spindle and bobbin, and sundry other 
mechanical details of the machine. 

But, thongh Paul secured a patent for his invention, and 
sold sundry licenses to manufacturers to spin wool and cot- 
ton after his process, it does not appear that it proved very 
successful. James Johnson, a manufacturer in Spitalfields^ 
bought a license to use 160 spindle;?. Warren, the Birming- 
ham bookseller, took a license for 50 spindles, in considera- 
tion of the money owing to htm by Paul, being induced to 
do so by the &vorable report of Dr. James, of fever-powder 
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celebrity.* Edward Cave also, the priutcr of the OtnU^ 
man's Magazine^ was tempted to emlmrk in the speculatioiL 
He bought from Paul a license for 250 spindles, and In 1740 
be started a spinning-mill on Tnmbill Brook, a little to the 
north of Fleet Bridge, at the back of Field Lane, Holbom. 
John Wyatt was SO sangoine as to the sncoess of the inven> 
tion that he too, like Warren, agreed to take a grant of 800 
spindles in discharge of the debt of £820 which Panl by this 
time owed to him. 

Bnt all the attempts made to spin by Fattl*B machine 
proved comparatively unsuccessful as regarded profitable re- 
sults. Johnson's mill in Spitaltields was accidentally burned 
down, and he did not care to repeat the experiment. Cave 
could not work his spindles to a profit, thonf^h tlie mill was 
superintended by Paul Jiimself, and it was sliortl} n up. 
Wyatt was not more fortunate. He first started fifty spin- 
dles in a large warehouse near the Well in the Upper Priory, 
IJirmintxham. Tlic movement was given to the machinery 
by two or more asses working round an axis, and required 
some ten girls to nttend to the work. After a short trial, 
Wyatt found himself in difficulties and in debt, and a few « 
months later we find him a prisoner in the Fleet. I lis as- 
signees sold the spindles to a Mr. Samael Tonchet (a French 
refugee), of Northampton, whither they were POTioved from 
Birmingham; and Wyatt, having taken advantage of the In- 
Bolyent Debtors' Act, and obtained his discharge, went down 
to Northampton to superintend in person the erection and 
working of the spinning factory. 

It is not necessary to describe the Northampton adTentnre: 
Suffice it to say, that after working for more than ten years,! 

• Dr. .Tames wrnte to Mr. Warren thus: "Yesterday I ^ent to see Mr. 
Paul's machine, which guve us all entire aatigfactioa, both iu regard to the 
curding and sirinning. Yoti have nothing to do but to get a purcbaMr far 
yonr prnnt : the of tlie thinj^ is U-mon^tration enough. I am certain 
that if Paul could begin with ten thou&und ])ouuds, be must, or at least might, 
get more money in twenty years than the city of London i« woith/' 

tin 1767 we find John Wyatt, disgosted vitfi rhe results of the spinning 
adveDtore, seaUiag the remainder of his 8pindle«i to the manager of the mill 
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the factory wrh given up as a fiiilure, Paul alleging that the 
ohief cause lay in the mismanagement of the ownm Tou ch- 
et was glad to get out of the concern at a loss; on which Ed- 
ward Cave, doubtless persuaded hy Paul, entered upon a 
lease of the factory ; hut at his death shortly after, his 
brother Joseph, to whom the property deyolved, became so 
disheartened that he fesolved to abandon the enterprise, 
Paul, still firmly believing in the soundness of his project^ 
next took a lease of the Northampton mill fi>r twenty-one 
yean; but, being unable to pay the rent, Cave put in a dis- 
tress for the moneys due to him. On this and other occasions 
we find Pr. Johnson negotiating between Paul and the Caves, 
and endeavoring to bring them to terms.* The machinery 
of the mill at Northampton was eventually sold for the price 
of the materials; and the experiment, promising as it seemed, 
and embodying, as it did, the principles of an invention 
which has since enriched thousands, ended, for the time, in 
disaster to all eoncenied.f 

. Paul continued to add to his inventions. lie invented a 

carding machine in 1748, which he patented ; and, ten years 

at Northampton : ** You have herenith," he suiil, "a reversion of old gim- 
cracks, which, by order of Mr. Yeo, I am dirai ted to send to you. 1 most 
heartily wish Mr. Yeo better saccess than ftDV of bis prcdeees^ni have had." 

♦ FlnxtrffPt l.,fe of Johnson^ by Croker. 'l vol., ed. 18"»:?, p. I.l, 101 2-3. 

t ik> for as we can^udge from the ^Vyott MS8., Paul was the inventor of 
the principle of spinning by rollers, imd Wyatt the skilled mechanic who em- 
bini'.it'il fhc prinHplc in n workin;: niarliine. In u letter nddrc^^ed liy tlie lat- 
ter to Sir H. Gougb, he de$H;rit*e« hiuisclf aa the principal agent, 1 might al- 
most say the sole compiler, of the machine fat spmning." Wyatt afterward 
proved liis altilit)' both as u merhaiiic and an inventor. The machine for 
weighing loaded carriages, still in use, wa» inTented by him. Among his 
other inveniioos was a method of neotriliiing the fricoon of wheeb hy 8or> 
roundirifi the wearing parts of the axle with three or more c vrnulers inelosed 
in A steel box impervious to dust — an invention for which several patents bare 
sinee heen taken oat, and in one of which Wyatt's expedient has oeen applied 
>vith success in railway tnm-Uihles. Another of his contrivances was a climhle 
lathe, of bcMitifttl construction and arrangement, for cutting out of bone the 
mould in which a peculiar kind of button was formed, which proved of much 
nse in the Rinnin^diam trade. During; the laier years of his life he wag em- 
ployed by Matthew Bonltr)n. to whom he wa.-^ of ^^reat service in erecting the 
tnacliiiiery for Soho. He died in und Iti.H Suneral was attended by the 
priiu ipal inbabitants of Birmingham — Baskenrille, the printer(also descend- 
ed fnim a Freru h refugee), a man of frren trie character, array^ himsdf on 
tlie occiution iu a splendid suit of goid lu^-e. 
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later, he took out a second patent for a spuming machine, 
substantially the same as the first, embodying many im- 
provements in detail, though not in principle. He did not, 
however, long survive the grant of this patent, but died 
shortly after, in April, 1759, at Brook Green, Kensington. 

The invention at which Paul had labored with such unfor- 
tunate results was at Icnirth perfected and introduced into 
successful practice by .\rk wriglit in 1 7G8, Ins patent for spin- 
iwu^j hy rollers having lieen taken out in the following year. 
In course of time \hv invention was generally adopted, and 
the cotton mannf:u-tiire became one of the great staple 
trades of the nortli ol' England. The invention of the steam- 
engine by Watt gave another great impulse to this branch 
of indn«try; and the further invention of the power>loom 
gave almost the death-blow to hand-loom weaving. 

From that time the manufactures of Spitalfields, of Dublin, 
and the other places where tlie descendants of the refugee 
artisans bad principally settled, fell into comparative decay. 
Many of the artisans, following the current of trade, left their 
looms in Spitalfields, and migrated to Coventry, Macclesfield, 
Manchester, and the other northern mannfactnring towns, 
then rapidly rising in importance. Hie stronger and more 
sel^reliant pushed ont into the world; the more qniescent 
and feeble remained behind. Hie hand-loom trade conld not 
be revived, and no amount of patient toil and industry oonld 
avert the distress that fell upon the poor silk-weavers, which, 
even to this day, from time to time sends np its wail in the 
eastern parts of London.* 

♦ The Rev, Isaac Taylor, inmrnlK'nt of St. Matthias, Bethnal Green, in a 
letter to the Itmt* of tlie 14th of Ifebruaiy last, thiu describes the state of 
the di}»trict : 

" This portion of Bethnal Green i» the hcadejuarters of what is known as 
the Spitalfields silk-trade. The silk-weavers, bv whom the pari.sh of St. 
Mattltius is mainly jiopulated, are descendants of those Huguenot exiles who, 
for the cause of God and truth, sad libevQr and lift, Hed firom the sonny 
plains of their nalivo FninfP in the years which fnffwded the mnssacro of 
St. Bartholomew, and wlio were encouraged by C^ucfn Elizabeth and her ad- 
visers to bring their vahmhlc indu^itl7 to this country, and to settle on the 
hmdB adyacent to the Hofipital of St. Maiy— the Uoepital or " Sjntal-ficld*," 
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Owing to these circumBtanccs, as well as to the gradnal 
intemunglmg of the foreign, with the native population, the 
French element year by year became less marked in Spital* 
fields, and in the course of a few generations the religions 
fenror which had distinguished the original Hngnenot reih- 
geea entirely died out in their descendants. They might 
conttnne to fireqnent the BVench ohnrohes, bnt It was in con* 
Btantlj decreasing numbers. The foreign congregations, 
which had been so flourishing about the beginning of the 
• eighteenth century, toward the end of it became the mere 
shadows of what they had been, and at length many of them 
were closed altogether, or were turned over to other denom- 
inations. 

Sir Samuel Koniilly, in his Autobioyraphy^ gives a toiuli- 
ing account of the domestic life of his father's family — their 
simple pk^asures, tlieir reading, socii-ty, and conversation. 
Nearly all the vhiitors an<l tncndti of the family were of 
French descent. They nssofiatc'l together, worshiped to- 
gether, and intermarried among vaeh otlnT. Tlie oliildren 
went to a school kept by a refugee. Ou JSuuday mornings 
French was exclusively spoken in the family circle, and at 
least once in the day the family pew in the French Artillery 
Church was reguUirly filled. " My father," says Sir Samuel, 
"had a pew in one of the French chapels, which had been es- 
tablished when the Protestant refugees first emigrated into 
England, and he required us to attend alternately there and 
at the parish church [this was about the year 1 770]. It was 

n» they were called, wlii( h were then jast outside the wnlls of L<ni(li)n. The 
descendants of these emigrants coutinue to inhabit the district. Many of 
them atill cherish proud traditions of thdr ancestry ; many of them, though 
now perhaps only clad in rags, bear the old historic names of France-^nannii 
of distinguished generals, and statesmen, and jtocts, and lustorians — names 
such as Vendome, N<»y, Ilacine, Defoe, Fontiiiae, Dupin, Blois, Le Beau, 
Auvache, Fontaiucau, and Monticr. In addition to their snmaiMB Kodtludi' 
traditions, the only relic ^^ hi(■l) rb.'-p exiles retain of their former prosperity 
and gentle nurture is li traditiouiii lu\c <>f I'inls and liuwern. Few rooms, 
however wretched, are destitate dither of a kly plant, itniggling, like itn 
sickly owner, for bare life, or a caged l)ird warbling the M^gB of heaven to 
the poor imprisoned weaver as he flies his wear}' UilK)r." 
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ft kind of homage which he paid to the faith of hia ancestors, 
and it was a means of rendering the French language famil- 
iar to us ; but nothing was ever worse calculated to inspire 
the mind of a child with respect for religion than such a kind 
of religions worship. Most of the descendants of the i^fd" 
gees were bom and bred in England, and desired nothing lees 
than to preserve the memory of their origin, and the chapels 
were therefore ill-attended. A large uncouth room, the aye- 
nnea to which were crowded courts and dirty alleys, and 
which, when yon entered it, presented to the view only irreg- 
ular unpainted pews, and dusty, unplastered walls; a congre- 
gation consistmg principally of some strange -looking old 
women, scattered here and there^ two or three in a pew ; and 
a clergyman reading the service and preaching in a monoto- 
nous tone of voice, and in a language not familiar to me, was 
not likely either to impress my mind with much religious 
awe, or to attract my attention to the doctrines whieli were 
delivered. In truth, I did not onee attemj)t to attend to 
them; my mind was wandering to other subjects, and dis- 
porting itself in much gayer scenes than tliose bcfoi*ti mc,and 
little of religion was mixed in my reveries."* 

Very few of the refugees returned to France. They long 
continued to sigh after the land of their fathers, hoping that 
the religious persecutions abroad would abate, so that they 
might return to live and die there. But the persecutions did 
not abate. They flared up ngnin from time to time with in- 
creased fury, even after religion had become almost prostrate 
throughout France. Protestantism, though proscribed, was 
not, however, dead; and meetmgs of the Huguenots contm- 
ned to be held in " the Desert" — by night, in caves, in the 
woods, among the hills, by the sea-shore, where a body of 
faithful pastors ministered to them at the hourly }>eril of 
their lives. The Chureh in the Desert** was even regularly 
organized, had its stated elders, deacons, and muusters, and 
appointed drouit meetings. Very rarely were their secrets 

* Li/e of Sir Samuel Romilljff L, 15. 
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betrayed, yet tliey could not always escape the vigilance of 
the Jesuits, who continued to track them with the aid of the 
soldiery and police, and succeeded in sending fresh victims 
to the galleys so long as they retained their power in Franec. 

Down even to the middle of last century tlie persecution 
of the Protestants continued unal)ated. Tlius, at Grenoble, 
in tlio years 1745 and 1740, more than three hundred persons 
were condemned to death, the galU-ys, or perpetual imprison- 
ment because of their religion. Twenty-nine nobles were 
condemned to be deprived of their nobility; fourteen per- 
sons were banished; four were condemned to be flogged by 
the common hangman ; six women were sentenced to hare 
their beads shaved by the same functionary, and be impris- 
oned, some for different periods, others for life ; two men were 
condenmed to be placed in the pillory ; thirty-four were sent 
to the galleys for from three to five years^ six for ten years, 
and a hnndied and sixteen, among whom were forty^ix gen- 
tlemen and two chevaliers of the order of Saint Louis, were 
sent to the galleys for life ; and fonr were sentenced to death.* 
The only crime of which these persons bad been goilty was 
that they had been detected attending F^testant worship 
contrary to law. 

The peace of Aix-lanChapelle in 1750, which gave a brief 
repose to Europe, brought no peace to the Huguenots. There 
was even an increase in the persecutions for a time, for there 
was a large body of soldiery set at liberty, who became em- 
ployed in hunting down the Protestants al tlu ir meetings in 
"the Desert." Between the years 1750 and 17(52 lifty-eight 
persons were condemned to the gnlleys, many of tliem for life. 
In the latter year, more than six hundred tugilives tied across 
the frontier into Switzerland, and passed down the IHiine, 
through Holland and England, into Trclau l, win t( iIm y set- 
tled. It is a somewhat remarkable eireumstanee that, ac- 
cording to M. Ooqucrel, one of the last women imprisoned for 
her religion was condemned by an Irish Roman Catholic, then 
* Anonre Coobt— ififiMiret IRffoHfMM, p. 94 «f Mf , 

Y 
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in the service of France: " Marguerite Robert, wife of Joseph 
VinoentiOf Valeinrques, iu the diooeae ofUz^s, was arrested 
in house because of having been married by a Protestant 
pastor, and condemned in 1768 hy M<ms9igrmiar d» Thomond 
. , , ee Xord IrlandoisJ*^* 

The panishment of the galleys was also drawing to an end 
The mntterings of the coming revolution were already beginr 
ning to be heard. The long uncontrolled rule of the Jesuits 
had paved the way for Voltaire and Rousseau, whose influence 
was beginning to penetrate fVenoh sooiety. In 1704 the 
Jesuits were suppressed by Parliament^ and the persecutions 
in a great measure ceased. In 1 799, Alexander Chambon, of 
Praules, in the YiTerais, the last galley-slave for the fiuth, 
was discharged from the convict-prison at Toulon through 
the intervention of the Prince of Beauveau. Chambon was 
then eighty years old, and had passed twenty-seven years at 
the galleySj to which he had been coudeumed for attending a 
religious meeting. 

The last apprehension of a Protestant miniiiter was thnt of 
M. Broca, of La Bri^^ as late as the year 1 773 ; but the s|»irit 
of persecution had so much abated that he was only warned 
and required to change his rr5*idence. It began to be felt 
that while materialism and atheism were being openly taught 
even by priests and dignitaries of the French Church — by the 
Abb6 de Pradcs and others — the persecution of the Protest- 
ants could no longer be consistently enforced, and they ao- 
cordingly thenceforward enjoyed a degree of liberty in the 
exercise of their worship such as they had not experienced 
since the death of Masarin. 

But this liberty came too late to be of any nee to the ex- 
iled Huguenots and their descendants settled in England, 
who had long since given up all hope of returning to the land 
of their &thers. The revolutionary period shortly followed, 
after which came the wars of the Republic, and the revival of 
the old feud between France and Engknd Many of the de- 
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ecendants of the exiles, no longer desiring to remember their 
odgiD, adopted English names, and ceased to be French. 
Since that time the fbaion of the ezUea with th%Engliiih peo> 
pie haa become complete, eyen in Spitalfields. There are 
etill whole qnarters of atieeta there in which the glaaed gar- 
rets indicate the dwellinga of the fonner aUk-weaTera, bnt 
moat of them are nnoconpied. There are atill acme of their 
old mnlberry-trees to be seen in the gardens near Spital 
Square. Many pure French names may still be obsenred over 
the shop-doors in that quarter of London, and seyeral descend- 
ants of the French manufaotorers still continue to cany on 
the business of silk-weaving there. Even ihi.. pot-au-feu is 
st ill known in Spitalfields, though the poor people who use it 
know not of its origin. And although there are many de- 
scendants of the Frencli operatives still refsidcnt in the east 
of London, probably by far the larLrest pr ij ort inn of thi-m 
}ia\ 0 long since migrated to the more protiperoua manufac- 
turing districts of the North. 

Throughout the country there wan the same effacemont of 
the traces of foreign origin among the descendants of the ex- 
iles. Every where they gradually eased to be French.* 
Tlie foreign manners, customs, and language probably held 
out the longest at Portarlington, in Ireland, where the old 
French of Louis Quatorze long continued to be spoken in so* 
ciety, while the old French service was read in church down 
to the year 1819, when it was finally supplanted by the Sn> 
glish. 

Tlins the refugees of all classes at length ceased to eiiBt as 
a distinotiye body among the people who had giyen them a 
refuge, and they were erentnaUy absorbed into and became 
an integral part of the British nation. 

* The French mercantile houses in EngLind and Ireland, who did business 
in London, long continued to liare their special London bankers, among whom 
may be mentioned those of Bosanquet, Pngfit, etc. Tlic h<>n**> of Pajjet and 
Co., in St. i'uul 's Churchyard, recently wound up, kept all their bookts in 
IVniGli down to the iMeiiudiig €f llie fiii^^ 



CIIATTEK XVIU 

OONCSLUSION.— TEB FBKHCH BXVOLUTION. 

While such were tlie resnltB of the Bettlement of the Prot- 
estant refiigees in England, let us briefly glance at the eflfect 
of their banishment on the countries which drove them forth. 

The persecutions in Fhinders and Fiance doubtless suc- 
ceeded after a sort.. Philip 11. crushed IVotestantism in 
Flanders as he did in Si)ain, to the temporary ruin of the 
one country and the debnsoment of the other. Fhmders 
eventually became lost lo the Spanish crown, tlj^urrii it has 
since entered upon a new and ])rosperons career under the 
constitutional government of Belgium ; but Spain sank until 
she reached the very lowest rank among the nations of 
Europe. The Inquisition flourished, but the life of the na- 
tioD decayed. Spain lost her commerce, her colonies, her 
credit, her intellect, her character. She became a country 
of 4ment€s, revolutions, pronnnciamentos, repudiations, and 
Intrigues. We have onl j to look at Spain now. If it be 
trae that in the long ran the collective character of a nation 
is fiurljr represented by its goyemment and its mlerB^ the 
character of Spain must baye &Uen very low indeed. 

And how fared it with France after the banishment of her 
Huguenots? So fiv as regarded the suppression of Pkotest- 
antism, Louis JUY. may also be said to have succeeded. For 
more than a century, that form of religion visibly ceased to 
exist in France, The Ftotestants had neither rights nor 
privileges, and not even a vestige of liberty, for they were 
placed entirely beyond the pale of the law. Such of them 
as would not be dragooned into conformity to the Roman 
Catholic religion were cast into prison or sent to the galleys. 
If the Protestants were not stamped wholly out of existence, 
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at least they were stamped out of sight; and if they contin- 
ued to worship, it was in secret only — ^in Oaves, among the 
hills, or in " the Deeertw" Indeed, no measure of sappression 
couid have been more complete. But now see with what 
results. 

One thmg especially strikes thq intelligent reader of French 
history snbseqtient to the Act of Revocation, and that is the 
almost total disappearance of great men in France. After 
that date we become conscious of a doU, dead level of sub- 
serviency and conformity to the despotic wHl of the king.* 
Louis trampled under foot individuality, strength, and gen- 
ius, and there remained only mediocrity, feebleness, and 
flunkyism. This feature of the time has been noted by 
writers so various as De Felice, Merivale, Michelet, and 
Buckle, the last of whom goes so far as to say that Louis 
XIV. " survived the entire intellect of the French nation. "f 

The Protestant universities of Saumur, Montauban, Nis- 
mes, and Sedan were suppressed, and the professors in them 
departed into other lands. All Protestant schools were 
closed, and the whole educational oro^aukatiou of the nation 
w as placed in the hands of the Jesuits. War was declared 
against the books lorlddden by the Church of Rome. Doni- 

* In the rcip of r>)iiis XIV. a mttiMC WM ptimtefy circulated, from whidi 

the following L» ua extract : 

'* Ce people qnc Jadla Diea f^avernalt lat-mf-me 

Trop lofl de eon bouheor, vonlait aroir on EoL 

He Dien, dit le Scignear, penple ingrat «t MU lUi 

Ta sen tins Men tot le poids do dlM^me. 
• • • • • • 

Ainsi rtgne MOonrd'bol psr 1m vams de la Fnnoe 
Ce Manarqne tteelii <iii*Ott aoniiie 1Ne«<doiiii<.** 

+ M. Poaux^ referring to the meArares bo senilely passed by the French 
Parliament legalizing and aggrandizing the illegifiniute off!«pring of Lonis 
XIV., and declaring them princes of the blood lajiable of suci-etHling to the 
throne, goes on to say : ** At sight of these conncilors of the red robe, who 
tremhled before the old Stdtan of Ver.xjiilles in siinctioning the glaring scan- 
dals of his life, one is justitied in a^^king whether Frenchmen continued to re- 
tain the oonn^ge displayed by them on so many a field of ba»Ie, and whethar 
the cmel saying of Paul-Louis Courier he not tnie : * Frein hmcn, ymi are the 
most flunkpsh of all peoples !' (Fran{nis, wm etee ie plus valet de lints h. 
peuplea.y 'We blush as we write the lines, at the same time avowing our be- 
lief, which we do with jiride. that the Hreat King woidd never have obtain^ 
from a Huguenot court what was so servilely granted him by a Catholic one." 
— Pdaux— J9Selm*rt de h RtfvrmaHom DromfiaiHf torn. iriL, |k 64. 
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iciliary visits were paid by the district commanders to ev- 
ery poison suspoc'ted of possessing them; and all devotional 
bo(^ks of sermons and hynms, nis well as Bibles and TtiSta- 
meuts, that could l>v t und, were ruthlessly bumed.* 

There was an end Ibr a time of political and religions lib- 
erty in France. Freedom of thought and freedom of worshiji 
were alike crushed ; and then the new epoch began — of men- 
tal stagnation, political de])ravity, religious hypocrisy, and 
moral decay. With the great men of the first half of Louis 
XIV.'s reigo, the intellectual greatness of France disappear- 
ed for nearly a century. The Act of Revocation of 1685 cat 
the history of his reigii in two: every thing before, nothing 
after. There was no great statesman after Colbert. At his 
death in 1683, the policy which he had so laboriously and so 
grandly initiated was summarily overthrown. The military 
and naval geniuB of Franpe seemed alike paralysed. Tbie 
great victories of Gond$ and Toienne on land, and of Du- 
qnesne at sea, pzeoeded the Revocation. After that, Louis's 
aimy was employed for years in hunting and dragonnading 
the Hnguenots, which completely demoraliied them, so that 
his next campaign, that of 1688, began in disaster and ended 
in disgrace; 

* Louis XV., who Piiccwded to Jjomn XIV., porsned the same policy of 
book-bunuug. On the 2oth of April, 1727, he iaaacMi an edict ordering all 
**n«ir eonvorte*' [i. Protertants wbo had been compelled to co nfor m^ or 

pretended to eonform. to Poperv] to deliver up ill 1 (iks rehiting to religion 
within fifteen cbij'is for the purpose of being burnt in presence of the com- 
mandants of the respectHe obtricts. ThoM who did not so deliver up their 
books were heavily fined ; and if found guilty a second time of withholding 
tlieir books, they were to be sentenced to three years' banishment and a iine 
amounting to not less than one third the value of their entire property. This 
nMunre completed the destruction of the Protestant libraries. The dragoons 
were the Omars of the time, and nithle.'^sly carried out the royal edii t for 
the destruction of Prote-stnnt literature, la moiit of the towns and a illages 
throughout France greiit bonfires were lit, into which were cant thonsniuls of 
volumes, inelndinp Bibles atul Te.staments. Hence r*ie ^'rr>;tt rarity i>f >ome 
of the earlier editions of the Scrijitures, whit h are nou only to be met with 
out of FhUDioe. Tho moit coariderahie nuto-da-fd of this lund took p^aoe at 
Beaucaire, where many thousand lumes of rare and \Hlual>le IxMik?; were 
consumed on a great pile Ut in front ut the Hotel de Villc, in the presence of 
die manicipol anAontiei, and of IL de BeaoUeii, mlndd^ate of tiM mtend- 
■atofLongiiedoc. 
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The same hiirreiiness fell upon literature. Moliere, the 
greatest of Fituch comedians, died ot melancholy in 1674. 
Racine, the greatest of French ])oeta and dramatists, died in 
1697, but his genius may be said to have culminated with 
the production of Phmlre in 1676. Comeille died in 1684, 
but his last, though not his greatest work, SurenOf WM pro- 
duced in 1674. La Fontaine publUhed his last fiibles in 

16 7''. 

With Pascal, a man as remarkable for hia piety as for his 
geninsy expired in 1662 the hist fbee ntteranoe of the Roman 
CathoUe Chnroh in Franee. He died protesting to the last 
against the immorality and despotism of the principles of the 
Jesuits. It is trae» after the Revocation thero remained of 
the great French clergy Bossnet) Bonrdalone, and F6n61on. 
They were^ however, the products of Uie first half of Louis's 
reign, and they were the last of their race; ibr we shall find 
that the effect of the king's policy was to strike with paraly- 
sis the very Church which he sought exclusively to establish 
and maintain. 

After this period we seem to tread a dreary waste in 
French hi8tor)^ True lo) aity became extinguished, and even 
patriotism seemed to have expired. Literature, science, and 
the arts almost dit d out, and there remaiiu 1 a silence almost 
as of the grave, broken only by the noi^( nt i lie reve]ri( s at 
court, amid which there rose up tVom time to time the omi- 
nous wailings of the gaunt and liunLshing multitude. 

The policy of Louis XIV. had succeeded, and France was 
at length ^ converted.'' Protestantism bad been crushed, and 
the Jesuits were triompbanU Their power over the bodies 
and Bonis of the people was as absolute as law conld make 
it. The whole education of the country was placed in their 
hands, and what the character of the next generation was to 
be depended in a great measure upon them. Not only the 
churches and the schools, but even the national prisons, were 
controlled by them. They wero the confessors of the bas- 
tiles, of which there wen twenty in Fhmce^ where persons 
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could be mcaicerated for life an the autlioritj merely of /!s^ 
tru de eackety which were given sway or Bold** Berideo the 
bastUes and the galleysyf over which the Jeanits presided, 
there were also the state prisons, of which Paris alone con- 
tained about thirty, besides convents, where persons might 
be inunnred without any sentence. '* Snrely never," says 
Michelet, **had man*s dearest treasnre, liberty, been more 
lavishly squandered." 

The Chnrch in France bad grown immensely rich by the 
property of the Protestants which was transferred to it, as 
well as l)y royal tyrants and private bi'iicfhctions. So far as 
money wont, it had tlic muaiis ami the power of doing all 
that it would ill moulding the mind and conscience of the 
French nation. T1h> clergy held in tlicir hands one fifth of 
the whole landcil property of the country, estimated to be 

« 

worth about £lGO,i)ui .noo ; and attached to these lands were 
the serfs, whom they continued to hold as such until the Kev> 
olution.J 

And now let us see what was the outcome of the action of 
this Church, so rich and so powerful, after enjoyin<j a eentn- 
ry of undisputed authority in France. All other faiths had 
been expelled to make way fur it ; Protestantism had been 
exterminated, and free thoi^^ht of all kinds had shrunk for a 
time out of sighU 

What was the result of this exclusive action upon the 
mind and conscience of the French people? The result was 

* Saint Florentin nione gave awaf no ftwer than 60,000. Many of the 

persons immured in these horrible places were forpotten, or, if they eucceeded 
in obtuhiing their rc-lcaiu;, they sometimes issued iVom tlicir Unngeons with 
their eaj^ and nose** giiiiwed away by rats. 

+ III the reign of Louis XV./*Thc Wt'll-Heloved," tlie t^illov^ ^till con- 
tained many Protestants, besides persoiiii whu had been detected iiiduig Prot- 
estants to escape. They were regarded as veritable slaves, and were occ«p 
!(iini:illy sold, flio jiricf uf ii galley-8lii\ e in the Well-Beloved's reifju being 
about JCl'Ii). Voltaire was presented with a galley-filave br M.de ChoijicuL 

X Hie deiigT still ponMwed aerfii in tlie time the Bevolation. Hie 
whole of the r'i:'}ir«>(.tMh century hnd p.r^-r-i away, together with all the liber- 
atora, both Kuusaeau and Voltaire, whom: last thought was (he oufiranduse- 
ment of the Jam. Tet the prictt hfld ttiU his eerfii. . . . Bondage waa 
iu)t exprcsslj aboliahfid till March, 1790.— MiCHSun^JKttory ^lAeFrvacA 
JUevoUUion. 
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litter emptinesB: to use tlie words of Carlyle, " cTnpiiiiuss of 
pocket, of stomach, of head, and of heart." The Church which 
had claimed rtkI obtained tlie sole control of the religious ed- 
ucation of Frauce saw itself assailed by its own oflfspring — 
desperate, ignorant, and so ferocious that in some places they 
even sdzed the priests and indeoeutlf sootai^ed them in front 
of their own altars.* 

The nation that woald not have the Bayles, and Claades, 
and Saurins of a century before, now cast themselyea at the 
feet of the Yoltaiies, BoDsseans, and Diderots. Thongh 
France would not have the God of theHngnenot's Bible, be> 
bold now she accepts the evangel according to Jean Jacques, 
and a poor bedizened creature, clad in tawdry, is led through 
the streets of Paris in the character of tiie Goddess of 
Reason! 

But a laige number of the deigy of the Roman Catholic 
Church in France had themselves long ceased to believe in 
the truth of what they professed to teach. They had grown 
utterly corrupted and demoralized. Their monasteries were 
the abodes of idleness and self-indulgence. Their pulpits 
were mute: their books were empty. The doctors of the 
Sorbonno still mumbled their accustomed jargon, but it had 
beconu' powerless. Instead of the tjreat churchmen of the 
past — Bossuet, Bourdaloue, nud Fenelon — there were such 
blind leaders of the blind as tlie Cardinal de Rohan, the 
])rofligate conlederate of Madame la Motte in the affair of 
the diamond neeklaee; the Abh6 Sidyes, the constitution- 
monger;* the Abb6 Kaynal, the open assailant of Christianity 
in every form; and Father Lomenie, the avowed atheistf 

• Carltlk — f rencA JBevolHlMH, it, p. 2. 

t At the I?evolntinn many of the priests openly abjured Christianit)-. and 
were appluuded accordingly. The Bishop of rorigatix presented the wonmn 
whom he had married to the Convention, saying, I have taken iMr frook 
among the sans calottes." His speech was hailed with immense npplfin^o. 
Ctobel, Archbkhup of I'tirb, presented himself at the bar ot' the ( otueiiiiDii, 
with his ricars and many of nls cnrates, and desired to Liy at the feet of the 
Assembly their sacerdotal garment?:. *' Citizens, "said the president in rej)ly, 
**you are worthy of the Kepuhlic, because you have sacrificed at the altar of 
yonr eooatiy tlwae CSothie mtwUei.*' GoMi and Ua prieati then donned the 
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The oorruj)t, st'lf-condemnod institntion Ik caiiu ;l target for 
the wit of Voltaire and the encyclopictlic philosophy of Did- 
erot. It was next assailed by the clubs of i^Iarat, Danton, and 
Robespierre. Then the unfed, untaught, desperate yictims 
of oenturies of oppression and misgaidance ro^c up almost as 
one man, and cried " Away with it" — Ecnuez PIn/ame. The 
churches were attacked and gntted, as those of the Hngae- 
nots had been a oentnry beforei The churoh-bellB were cast 
mto eajmoOythe chnichrpUte coined into money; and at 
length Ghrifltianity itself was abolished hf the Oonventioii, 
who declared the Sapreme People to be the only God I 

The Roman Catholic deigy, who had lo long witnessed the 
persecutions of the Huguenots, were now persecuted in their 
turn by their own flocks. Many of them were guillotined; 
others, chained together as the Huguenots had been, were sent 
prisoners to Rochelle and the Isle of Aiz. As a body of them 
passed through Limoges on their way to the galleys, they 
encountered a y)rocession of iisses clothed in priests' dresses, 
a mitred sow man hiiig at tlieir bciul. Somt' 4U0 prit'^st8 hiy 
riding in Aix Koiub, where the Huguenot galley-slaves had 
been before them — " ragged, sordid, hum^ry, wasted to shad- 
ows, eating their uuclean rations on deck, eircularly, iii parties 
of a dozen, with finger and thuml) ; heating their scandalous 
clothi's between two stones; choked in horrible miasmata, 
under close hatches?, seventy of them in a berth thron<ih the 
night, so that the aged {)riest is found lying dead in the morn- 
ing in an attitude of prayer."* 

Such was the real outcome of the Act of Revocation of 
Louis the Great — Sansculottiam and the Reign of Terror! 
There was no longer the massacre and banishment of Hugue- 
nots, but there was the guillotining and banishment of the 

hr^nnet rouge in token of fraternization with the "Friends of Men." Num- 
bers of priests came daily and gave up to the Convention their letters of 
prieftbood. Pumnc tajs, **TIi<im of their pnAecemon who distinguished 
t1iL>ni»f-lvr in :}\n rni ;ir1(^s sipxinst the Huguenots hnd dipped Ihair foot in 
blood i but these feU lower — their foot slipped in mud." 
• CABbna— #VmcA lUvoktiM, ii., 836. 
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succcMorB of the prieets whom Loiub had wt up. There was 
ooe other point in which 1708 leeemhled 1885. The fugitive 
priests fled in precisely the same diieodon in which the Hu- 
guenot pastors had done ; and again the persecuted for relig^ 
ion's sake made for the old free land of England, to join the 
descendants of the Huguenots, driven out of BVance iot alto* 
gether diiferent reasons a century before^ 

But the Roman Catholic priests did not fly alone: They 
were accompanied by the nobles, the superintendents of the 
dragonnades. Never, since the fli(?ht of Huguenots which 
Iblluwi'd the Revocation of" the Edict ofNantos, had there 
been such au emigration of P^renchmen from France. J^nt 
there was this diffurence between the emiijrations of ] B*^'" and 
1793, that whereas in the furuier period ihc pco])lr wlio eiiii- * 
l^rated consisted almost entirely <»f the ilidllst^lOll^^ classes, in 
the latter period they cousLsted almost entirely of the idle 
t lasses. The men who now fled were the nobles and priests, 
who had so misguided and mistaught the people intrusted to 
their charge that in nearly all parts of France they had at 
length risen up in fierce rebellion against them. 

The great body of the people had become reduced to abso- 
lute destitution. They had no possession whatever })ut thdr 
misery. They were literally dying of hunger. The Bishop 
of Chartres told Louis XV. that in his diocese the men browsed 
Uhe sheep. For want of food, they filled their stomachs with 
grass. The dragoons, who had before been employed to hunt 
down the Huguenots because of their attending religious. 
meetbgSyWere now employed on a difEerent duty. Hiey 
were stationed in the market-places where meal was exposed 
for sale to keep back the famishing people. In Fans alone 
there were 200,000 beggars prowling about, with sallow foces, 
lank hair, and hung in rags. In 1 780, crowds of them were 
seen hovering about the Palais Royal — spectral-looking men 
and starving women, delirious from fasting. Some were said 
not to have eaten for three w hole days. Tlie women wan- 
dered about like hungry lionesses, for they had children. 
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One Fonlon, a member of the 1diig*s coapdl^ on being told of 
tbe fiunine endured by the people, said, '*' Wait till I am mm- 
ister: I will make them eat hay; my hones eat itV The 
words were bitterly avenged. The hangry mob seised Fon- 
lon, hanged him a Id karUeme^ and carried his head abont the 
streets, his mouth filled with hay. 

Prom the provinces news came that the starving helots were 
every where rising, burning down the chateauB of tlie nobles, 
tcanni:^ up their title-deeds, and destroying their crops. On 
these occasions the church-l*ell.> were rung by way of tocsin, 
and tiie population of the parish turned out to the work of 
destruction. Seventy-two chateaus were wrecked and burnt 
in tlie Ma9onnui8 and Beaujolais alone; and the contlagration 
* Hpreatl throughout Dauphin Alsace, and the Lyonnais, the 
very quarters from whieli tlie Iluguenots had been so lero- 
ciously driven out a century before. 

There was scarcely a district in which the Huguenots had 
pursued their various branches of industry, now wholly sup- 
pressed, in which the starving and infuriated peasantry did 
not work wild havoo, and take revenge upon their lords. 
They had learned but too well the lessons of the sword, the 
dungeon, and the scaffold, which their rulers had taught them, 
and the Reign of Terror which followed was but the natural 
outcome of the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, the wars of 
the dragonnades, the cruelties which followed the Aot of Rev- 
ocation, and a long course of like teaching. But the victims 
had now changed places. Now it was the nobles who. were 
persecuted, burnt out^ had their estates confiscated, and were 
compelled to fly for their lives. 

The dragonnades of the Huguenots becatae repeated in the • 
noyades of the Royalists ; and again Nancy, Lyons, Rouen, 
Bordeaux, Montauban, and numerous other places, witnessed 
a repetition of the cmcltios of the preceding century. At 
Nantes, wlicre the taiauus Edict of Toleration, afterward re- 
voked, was proclaimed, the guillotine was worked until the 
headsman sank exhausted; and to hasten matters, a general 
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fhsillade in the pjUi^ of St. Mauve followed, of men, women, 
and children. ArParu^ tbe hideous Marat called for eight 
hundied gihhetfl^'* in cpnveiuent rows, to hang the enemieB of 
the people. He wbuld be satisfied with nothing short of 
"two hundred thouran^aristocratio heads,** 

It is mmecesBarjr toXpursne the dreadful story fiuther. 
Suffice it to say that th^obles, like the priests, fled out of 
France to escape the iuiy^ the people, and they too made 
for England, where they reoeiyed the same asylum that had 
been extended to their clergy, and befbre them to the Hugue- 
nots. To prevent the flight of the noblesse, the same meas- 
ures were adopted by the Convention which Louis XIV. 
adopted to prevent the escape of the Huiifucnots. The front- 
iers were strictly guarded, and all the roudb patroled which 
led out of France. Severe laws were passed against emigra- 
tion, and the estates of fugitive aripitocrats were declared to 
be confiscated to the state. Nevertheless, many succeeded 
in making their eticupe into iSwitzcriaud, Germany, and En- 
gland. 

Tt fared still worse witli Louis X\^. and his beautiful 
queen Marie Antoinette. They were the mobt illustrious vic- 
tims of the barbarous policy of Louis XIV. That monarch 
had sowed the wind, and tiiey now reaped the whirlwind. 
A mob of starving men and women, the genuine offspring of 
the Great King, burst in upon Louis and his comort at Ver- 
sailles, shouting Bread! bread!" They were very differ- 
ent from the plumed and garlanded courtiers accustomed to 
worship in these gilded saloons, and by no means so obse* 
quious. lliey msisted on the king and queen accompanying 
them to Paris, yirtually their prisoners. The royal fiimily 
tried to escape, as the Huguenots had done before them, 
across the frontier into Germany. But in vain. Tlie king^s 
own highway was closed against him, and the fugitives were 
led back to Paris and the guillotme. 

The last act of the unfortunate Louis was his attempt to 
address a few words to bis subjects, when the drums were 
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cnrdered to be beaten, and hu voioe wna drowned by the 
noise. It was leznembered that the last oocanon on whidi a 
like soene had ooourred in France was on the oooasion of the 
execution of the young Huguenot pastor Fulcran Bey at 
Beauoaixe. When he opened his mouth publicly to confess 
his &ith, the drummers posted round the scHiffold were 
ordered to beat, and his dying speech remained unheard. 
The slaughter of the martyred preacher was thus terribly 
avenged. 

We think we arc justified in saying that, but for the per- 
secution and exi)ul8ion of the Iluirucnots at the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nautes in 1085, tiic Kevolution of 1789 moHt 
probably never would have occurred. The Protestants sup- 
plied that enterprising and indnstrions middle class which 
gives stability to every state. They provided remunerative 
employment for the population, while at the same time 
they enriched the kingdom by their enterprise and industry. 
Moreover, they ftimished that virtuous and religious element 
in society without which a nation is but so much chaff that 
is driven before the wind. Wlien they were suppressed or 
banished, there was an end to their industrial undertakings. 
The &rtber growth of a prosperous middle class was pnvent- 
ed; and the misgovernment of the ruling class being un- 
checked, the great body of the working order were left to 
idleness, nakedness, and ianune. Faith in God and in good 
died out; religion, as represented by the degenerate priests 
hood, fell into contempt, and the reign of materialism and 
atheism began. Frightfhl ^stress at length culminated in 
revolution and anarchy ; and there being no element of sta- 
bility in the state — no class possessing moral weight to stand 
between the infuriated j)eople at the one end of tlie social 
scale, and the king and nobles at the other — the imposture 
erected by the Great Louis was assaileii on all sides, and 
king, Church, and nobility were at onf r nwept away. 

As regards the emigration of tiie llu'^nenots in 1685, and 
of the nobles and clergy in 1 789, it must be acknowledged 
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that the former was by much the most calamitons to France. 
"Was the one emigration greater than the other?" says 
Michelet do not Vtiow. That of 1685 was probably 
fiom three to four hundred thoasand persons. However this 
may be, there was tbk great difierence : France, at the emi- 
gration of' 89, lost its idlers ; at the other its workers. The 
terror of *89 struck the individual, and each feared for his 
life. The tenor of the dxagonnadee stmok at heart and con- 
science ; then men feared fer their alL" 

The one emigration consisted for the most part of noUes 
and clergy, who left no traces of their settlement in the coun- 
tries which gave ihem asylum; the other emigration com- 
prised all the constitnent elements of a people — skilled work- 
men in all branches, manufacturers, merchants, and profes- 
sional men ; and wherever they settled they founded numer- 
ous useful establishments which were a source of prosperity 
and wealth. 

Assuredly England has no reason to regret flu nsylum 
which she has in all times so fr<M'ly granted to I'ugitives fly- 
ing from reH<Ti<ins persecution abroad; least of all has she 
reason to regret tlie settlement within her l)orders of go 
large a number of industrious, intelligent, and high-minded 
Frenchmen, who have made this country their home since thtf 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and thereby not only stim- 
• ulated, and in a measnre created, British industry, but also in- 
fluenced, in a remarkable degree, onr political and religions 
history. 
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L EARLY SETTLEMENT OF FOREIGN AETISANS IN 

ENGLAND. 

Tin; first extensive imniiprntion of foreign artisans of which we have any 
account took place in the rcigu of lleur^' li. It was occasioned hy an inuu- 
dation in the Low Cmmtries whidi dii po awwed numy of the tah a W ta nte , whan 
large numbers of them came over into England. They were weU feodved hf 
the kiii^', whf) forwarded ii body of thorn to Carlisle, for the purpose of phmt- 
ing them ou the then unsettled and almost desert lands adjacent to the tkotch 
border. But the lawless state tif the dutrict was fiUal to the quiet puniuts 
of die neminga, aodHauy nilMeqiunttydireeted their reoioval to the peniii- 
siila of Gower, in South Wales. There the Fleminga hes^ and successfolly 
carried on their trade of cloth-weaving. They formed a community by them- 
selves, and jealously preserv ed their nationality. The district long continued 
to be known as Little England beyond Walei;*' end to tide daj the com- 
mnni^ of Gower is to a great eatent distinct and sepamto flvm that of tlie 
ranmmding country-. 

Another colony of Flemings settled about the same time at Worsted, near 
Norwich, and worsted" stutTs soon became common. These colonists were 
the first to introdnoe into Eni^and wateMriren oom-mills, wind^niUs, and . 
ftdUng^mills. They also reintrodnoed the art of bidlding in hri^ which had \ 
not been prnctii cd in England since the time of the Homann. Tniem of their 
early brick-work are still obsenable in several of the old churches at Norwich 
and Worsted — Worsted church fomishing an tmmistakablc specimen of early 
Flemish architectore. Other colonies of Fieniishfishennen settled at Bri^ 
ton, Newhaven, and other places along the south coast, wbera thebr lineage is 
still traceable in local word?, names, and places.* 

Odier Flemings established themselves still farther north. t At Berwick- 
npon-Tweed they occupied a large factory called the Red Hall, situated in the 

* "Strombolo" or "strombsDen** (stream-bans) Is the pure Vtemlsh name Afrea 
here to pleess of Uadc bitamen, diaived with s^pbor and salt, fbond aloog the ooast 
It Is one of the ataay indications of an early Flemish colony of flalierB.—Minttai^ 



t A writer in tbe Bdinlmra Reviexo (Jaly, 1863) mtb. " Dnrins tbe twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries FlcmiKh colonies have b^en trared in Berwick, St. Andrew's, Perth, 
Dnnbarton, Ayr, PeobleH, Lannrk, EdinhurL', nnd in the disitricta of Renfrewihire. 
Clyde«dr>l<', and .\nnandale Thenc straii;.'! r-^ lived under the protection of a Hpecial 
code of mercaulile luw; and recent invr^^tij itKins have ej'tabiished the fact that, a 
hundred years before the crent Hallir A-'-fx uition came into beintr, we had a Han**- 
atlc League in Scotland, small and unimportant comparatively, but known bj that 
mynaaa. This was to lbs tifloe of Dartil^ toward ttiaial^ 
tnry." 

Z 
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main stiPPt of the town. The principal business carried on by them there 
the exjxii t of wool, wool-fells, ami hides, and the imjwrt of iron, weapons, im- 
plements, and merchondi^ ot variuuit kinds. These Flemish traders were 
nndor the qieeial prot6ctl<m of die Sootdi king, to whom ihej tendered loyal 
wnrioe in retnm ; for history relates that on the storming of Berwi^ hj Ed- 
ward I., in A'JW, the Flemings barricaded themselves in the Red HsiU, and 
defended thunuselveii witli boch courage and obstinacy that, rather than eta- 
render, they were boned to a man in the ruins. 

A new imfmhe was giTen to the imnugration of Flemidi artifioe hito En- 
l^aod by the protracted intestine feuds arising out of the dynastic qiiarrels of 
the Burgtmdian princes, which unsettled industry niul kept the Low Countries 
in a state of constant tnrmoiL But perhaps a still more potent cause of Flem-| 
idi endgnlioii wa» the wverity of the ngnktioiis enforced by the goflda ol 
tndes nnkms of nanden, Crhent, Bruges, Liege, iiid the other great town$i\ 
which became so mnny centres of commercial monopoly. The rich guildsX 
combined to cnish the peK)rer ones, and tlie privileged to root ont the unpriv- 
Uegod. Such artiHaus as would not submit to their exactions were liable to 
have tbdr looma btoken and their dwdlings gntted, and to be dnmaelvee ex* 
peUad with llMir ftmiliei bqrond the walls. If they took ithdter in the neiglH 
boring ^•illftges, nnd bef.'!iii to exercise their calling there, they were occasion- 
ally pursued by the urraed men of the guilds, who burned down the places 
which had given them refuge, and dnne them forth into the wide world with 
no other poaseHlon than theur miieiy.* 

'Dwae peceeCQted nnisiins. who had earned their living for the most pert 
by working np Knglish wool into Fleniish cloth, natnrally turned their eyes 
in the direction of England, and all who could find the means of emigrating 
made haste to fly, and place the tea h e tw e en diam and the granny of the 
tndee onions. 

Although the early English kiiig«< had lieen accnstomcd to encourage the 
immigration of foreign artisans it was not until the reign of Edward III., 
osually styled " th e tatlie r,i>i: Knglish commerce," that any decided progress 
was made by this country in maonfi>ctii?lB g in dn stiy. That sagadoas mon- 
arch held that, as regarded the necessaries of llfh,diothii|g aswell as food, the 
jwojile of his kingdom shonhl lio a.<5 mnch n?5 po55ihlc independent of foreign 
supj ly. In the early jwirt of his reign the English people relied mainly upon 
Uiu I'lemish manufacturers for the better sorts of clothing, while tlie English 
wool-growera looked to the Flemish wool-markets as the chief ovdet for their 
prodaeeu So long as peaceful rektions existed between the two coantriea, the 
exchange of the raw pmdtice for the mannfartnrcd arti( les went on. to tbo 
benefit ot both. But when these were interrupted by civic broils in Flanders, 
by fouds among the guilds, or by mat h e t wwn the two countries, serious in- 
eonveniences were immediately ftit. The En^sh prodttoer lost a maifcec ftir 
his staple at the same time that the English consumer was deprived of tibe 
snpply of clothing on which he had been accustomed to rely. 

The question naturally occurred to the English king, Why not establish 
markets for the staple at home, and work vp the wool into doth by the hands 

* 8ce ALTHXTta't carious pamphlet Illustrative of tiiia sahlect, euUU«<l Sotiee* Hiv 
larf|iMs Mr ia Fflb dt AgMr£i|rA«fsQb«Bt, 18IA. 
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of our own people ? This jippcnml foliim Vtnth rf'n'^nTirtMf nnr! desirable; and 
to accomplish both objects, Edward proceeded to mvita ir lemi&h artUans to 
CQine over in incrBABdd numbers and settle in England, with the view of teuch- 
mg Hw Eni^idt work-peoiila the «tt of qnnniBg, ifyring, and wHnring the 
test Idods of cloth. He acoordinglj sent abroad agents to induce them to 
como over to this coontiy, promising them protoctioOy end holding oat liberil 
offers to such as sbonld embrace his invitation. 

lUkr, in CftMrcft flwtory, gives the foDowing cuxioof acooont the 
msaiiB rMdiied to by Edward : ** E^iglishmen," be says, **at this tfane kaeir 
no more what to do with the wool than the sliee}) that wear it, as to any arti- 
fit ial and f-nnoiiii drapery, their best cloth« hehv^ no better than friezes, such 
was their courseness from want of skill iu iho making. Unsuspected emis- 
saries 1WB employed by our king in flioee conatrieg, who utoni^t themidres 
imo ftiniHarity with snefa Dntehmen aa were absolute masters of their trade, 
but Tint !nji?ters of themselves, ns jonmeymen and apprentices. Tliey Vie- 
moiuicd the sla\nshness of the-^e i>oor H.«rvants, whom their mri»:ters uml rath- 
er like heathens than Chnstiarui ; yea, rather like horses ihmx men ; early up, 
and late In bed, and aU diehard wvrk, and harder fcre, as a ftw herrings and 
mooldy cheese, and all to enrich the churls their niast«a» with pmAt to them- 
selves. But oh ! how happy should they In? if they wonld hnt come into En- 
gland, bringing their myster}' with them, which would provide them welcome 
in all places. Here they sboold fted on lat beef and mutton till nothing but 
their fidhiess aboold stint tlrair stomachs. Yea, they ahoold feed on the la- 
bors of their own bands, enjoying a proportionable profit of their gains to 
themselves; their hetls ^hotild he good, and their bedfellows better, seeing 
the richest yeomen in England wonld not disdain to marry their daughters 
onto them, and soeh the English beaatiet that the most enrions foreigner 
coold not bat them." 

TTie repre.^entntions made hy F.dward'j; np^ents were not without their eflTeet 
in inducing many of the distressed Kleminns to come over and settle in vari- 
ous parts of England. But anoiiter circumttUuice materially contributed to 
haaten the earodns of the foreign artisaiii. Thia was the sodden ootbnak of 
war between England and France in 1886. Philip de Valois, the French 
king, artfullv <-tir-rf) T nni'i de Nereni, Connt "f Khndcrs, to strike a Mow 
agntn«t England in liis f)chalf ; and an order was issued by him for the arrest 
of all the English then ia the Ix>w Countri^. The order was executed; bat 
it was speedily felt that the blow had been stmck at Flanders rather than at 

Edward, on his j^art, was not slow to retaliate. He prohibited the export 
of English wool as well as the import of Flemish cloth. The Flemings thus 
foond dieniselTes at the same moment deprived of their indispensable snppty 
of raw material, and dint oat frmn one of the principal maritets for the sate 
of their goods. At the same time Kdward took the opportnnifr of rciterat- 
inp, which he did with incre.-ised ctfeet, his inntation to the Flemish arti.«iaus 
to come over to England, where th^ would be amply supplied with wotd, and 
pforided with readj maifceto Ibr aD the dodi tb^ coold manolhetioe. He 
gvanfeed a dmrter for the expre-<s puqiose of pnvteeting such fordgn merchants 
and artisans as mig^t settte in England, goaranteeins them seeority in the 
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pureuit of their industiy, freedom to trade widun the realms exemption from 
oertein dntiee, good end prompt jnetioe, good weight, end good meeenm* 

These measures proved 8ucc&^<i;ftil in a remarkable degree. Large numbers 
of Flemingfs forthwith migrated into Engkud, hringing with them their tools, 
their skill, and their industiy. The French king tried, when too late, to stop 
[the emigration, bat be found it inqiQerible to stop the ffi|^t of the artiaeae 
Idiroagh the porta of Flanders into the dominions of his enemy. 

Tlie great niigratioiis of Flemings into England in the reign nf Edward 
III. may Ik" -liitl. in some measure, to have laid the fotindatioiiH of Kiiglijth 
manufacturing uidustry. The Dutch statesman Da Witt, referring to it 
matter of history, obMmd that before the removal of the cloth-trade to En- 
gland the Netherhinders could deal well enotigh with the £ii^iah,**1ihef be- 
ing only shepherds and wool-merchants. "+ >Tir]; 1 -t also, re\'iewing the «tame 
events, says, Before England was the great manufactory of ironware and 
woolens for the world, she was a nuumfoetoiyof wool and meat. From time 
ifflmenioriel her people had heen a caCtle-hreeduig, Aoep-feaiing race. .... 
I take it that the Kiu:I H character has been seriously modified by these end- 
f^rations, which went on during t!ie whole of the fnurtpenth renturr. Previ- 
ously we find no indlcationf> of tliat patient industr}' which uow distinguishes 
the Eni^jish. Bj endeavoring tu i>cpanite FlanderB andEnghmd, the Vnadi 
king only stimtdated Flemiflh emigntionf and laid the foundation of England's 
manufactures, "t 

The Kleniish cloth-workers, ns they came over, had special districts assign- 
ed to them, with special libertiej» and privileges. They were planted all over 
Englaad— in Ixmim^ in Kent^ in Somersett in Norfolk, in Nottingfaamflhire, 
in Yorkshire, in Lancashire, and $B tu QOrth as Kendal in Westmoreland. 

Seventy Walloon families from Bmbnnt were Rcttled in the ward of Candle- 
wick, Xioudou, imd two meeting-pkces were assigned to them — one in I>au- 
renoe Ponntoey church-yard, the other in the church-yard of St. Mary, S(Hn- 
erset. Stow says they were weavers of drapery, tapery, and napery — in other 
words, of woolen and linen stuffs. Guilds were established in connection 
with the new bninchei^ of trade ; and, with a view to their encoungement, tlie 
king hims«elf joined them as a gtidd brother. 

The name of the leader of one of the earliest bands of Fkodsh emigrsnta 
has been handed down to ns— that of John Eempe, a Flemish woolen-weaver, 
to whom royal letters of pnitcrtion were granted in 1330, to exercise his art, 
and '*to teach it to such of our people as shall be inclined to learn it." The 
like protection was extended to his men, set^'auti«, and apprentices, and to all 
his goods and chattels whatsoever. Kempe eventually settled at Kendal, and 
there b^gan the manufacture of dotlis, which contitmes to this day, the de- 
scendants of KcTnpf» being -itill traceable in Kendal and the neighl)orho<id.§ 

hix years after Kemjie came over, Edward granted similar protection to 

two Brabant weavers, who settled at York, and carried on their trade there. 

Th^ are described in the royal letter as ** Willidmus de Brabant et Han- 

cheinus de Brabant, textorcs," after the latter of whom the hank or skein of 

worsted is said to have been called. 

• RvMttt /'V> «yrr«, ii., 747. t D* Wm—The Tru*i JtUereat qfUoUatid. 

t MicBBUFT Ili tftfty o/Franee, honk vi., ch. i. 
1 JUivaohbort—AnnaU qf Kmdal, 'id editios, p. tSU. 
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The woolen-cloth trade seems early to have become established nt Xottiiig- 
hun, and gave rise in the town and county to many considerable familiM, 
■oniaofwlKiwiuiiieiiiidicataaFleniiidiorii^ Tims there were the BqggM 
•ad Willoughbya, joint ancestors of the house of Willoughbjr (Lord BGddle- 
ton), at Wollnton, near Nottingham ; the Mappurifljiy ThiirlaBda» AmgniMI, 
Plumtres, Tiunesleys, Bingham?;, and Hunts.* 

Other Jflemiugs planted thenuielves in the west of England, and in coarse 
of time their fhliing^miUs were bcuily at work along the streanu of Wiltshire, 
Somerset, and South Gloucester, where the manufiKtOieof cloth still continue^ 
to flotlrish.t Bath and Bristol also shared in the pros])erity wliirh fullowe«l 
the introduction of this new hruuch of trade. At the hitter ])lace, three 
brothers of the name of Blanket, taking advantage of the inunigrutiun of tlie 
fgraign artisens, set ap looms in their honses for the weenring of dodi. The 
magistrates, on hearing of their proceedings, tried to stop them by heavy 
iines, on which the hmthcrs Blanket appealed to the king. Edward irninc- 
diatelj wrote to the corporation tliat, considering the manufitcturea uuiy 
twn ont to greet adventege of ns end all the people of our kingikimi 
ym are to pennit die marhines to be erected in their [the FleniiiigB'] booses, 
witbont making on that account any reproach, hinderancc, or undue exac- 
tion." This royal order had the eflect of checking the oppressive interference 
of tiie corporation. The brothers Blanket were accordingly enabled to pro- 
ceed with their operations, and blanketsl soon became en important brudi 
of Bristol manufacture. 

Before the time of Kdwurd III. the conunon people had been accustomed 
to wear coarse clothes made of iienip, but on the introduction of blatdcets 
they came into general use for purposes of clothing. The blankets were also 
nsed by travekn, soidien, end sportsmen, instead of the loose mantle and 
puckered cloak and c^ie, which, with the long loose robe or gown, had been 
found very inconvenient. When l»edsteads were introduced in the snmo reign 
— before which time people slept on rushes, straw, or fern, laid on tiie Hoor — 
blankets were introdnced as part of the neoessaiy bed-fornitnre ; and repeat- 
ed mentkm of them is made In the Expenses of the Great Waidrobe ofB^ 
ward III.. 1347-'.>."§ A considerable demand Inking thus created for the new 
article, the brothers I^lanket soon In'rame rich men. and rf>'4e to lionor and 
dignity. Thomas, the youngest brother, to whom tlie merit of introducing 
the mamifrctare was dueilj.dne, served as high bailiff of Bristol in 1849, and 

* Mr. FeUdn, of Nottiogbam. lolbnns as that tts wooleo-eToth manoflictnre flonr- 
lihed In the town befnra the ume of King John. That mooarch staid lu tht* place 
Mvenl times, In a building called King JoDn*B Palace, latelj taken dowo. Ue Kraut* 
rd a chiirtiT Ui Nottingham, In which {>er«()ns within ten miles of it were forlnddsn 

to work woolen cloth except It waf dye<l in the borough. 

t .\t a later date ('.'••th llt-nry VII.) .\nthony Bonvii^, an Italian, introduced th»- urt 
of epiunin^ with the distafl* ia DcTonehire, and began the making of I>evon»hlre ker- 
Kyfi and < oxal rioths. Beta* his tlsM ooly fHsass sad plain ooarse doihs were 

made in that county. 

t It has been Mi|i(>o-ed by s niic tliat thf brothers Blanket pave it* distinctive name 
to the now fainili ir woolen hcil-r hct t. Hut, tlu* iirfiole w;i(» well-known abroad by 
the same name ■Jilnur/i.-r from tbe ab.'-eiicc 'if rulnri, it 1- inorc liki'ly that the blank- 
et it« name to the brotlicr^, than that ihc urticlf wa^ named after them. It was 
qniie n*iial in thone dav^« for tm-n to tak>' H " name of the article they niaiinf \( iiired 
or the trade thev lived l)v. Weltb cloth and CluUerbuekt wer& however, ao called aAer 
the perfon^ who flr>'t mnnaflMtDfed ttiem In tiie westof Bogiaad. 

i ArchmMoffia, voL xxzL 
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the two oAwr brotherB mecmMLy reprMented die dty in Farliaineiit — Ed- 
ward in lSf)2, and EdmanJ in Km 

The doth-matiufnctures »jf Kent, also, rose into importance by reajwn of 
tlie bkill auid enterpriBe of the J?leiiung8. Tbey phuitcd their tuUiug-miUs 
aloi^ the riverg Cray and Dart,* the wearen settling prindpallj at Cran* 
brook, Goodhimt, and the neighborliig villages. Meajr of the small free- 
holden of tibe Weald sent their mos to learn the trade, and they afterward 
aet up as piHTinfjirturers on their own account. At r'tunt}- meeting!? tlio 
**GrKjr-a>at» ot Kcut" carried all befiore them — ^gray duth being the prevail- 
ing ookr of the Kentith article, is thet of Kflodel was peen. The ctoth- 
timde baa, howem* long ffawe departed fkom CtanbMMk, tfiee dM oeDtre of 
the Kentiflh trade — its mannfatrtore?', like so many others, having migrated 
northward ; and the only indications remaining of the extinct branch of in- 
dustry are the ancient fiM^tories, evidently of Flemish origin, which are still 
to be leaD fai the prineipal atieet of the town. 

Norwich and the neighboring towns continaed to derive increasing edtaii- 
tages from the influx nf foreign artisati?;. To the trade uf spinnin^i; worsted, 
that of mannfiirtuniig it into i loth wn^ added in liiii4>, after which diite tlio 
liittui- brunch became (he leadiug uuuiula^ture of the city. Norwich was ap- 
pointed by royal edict one of the ten staple towns ibr t£e aele of wool, wo4- 
feUs, and cloths, to which mercbanis resorted from all parts for purposes of 
business. Knjoyintr snrh jirivi^"/*-., Xonvidi l>ecame a centre of busy in- 
dustry, and the adjoining towns ni Worsteiul and Wvrnondhnm shared in it^ 
proqierity, every one," Miyti an auciuui chrunicler, " having cuuibeiti, card- 
ers, spbisters, ftdlm, djers, prsssoa, padters, and fleece^sorten." 

While the Flemish artiMms praqiered, Ae English yeomen grew rich with 
tlipin. [Tai»]iy the yeoman'?: house,** Riiv- Ftillpr. "into which one of tho«? 
Dutchmen did enter, bringing industry and wealth along with him. ISuch 
who came in strangers within the doors soon after went out brid^ooms axvX 
retained aoos^kw. Yea, those jeomen in whose hooass thqr haibored 
soon proceeded gentlemen, gaining great «Mes to tbenisehnQs, arms and 
worship to their fninilic^- "t 

Edward continued ludefatignble in his efforts to i»omote the estabUshment 
and extensioa of the new branches of industiy. Some of the moasnres 'idiii^ 
he adopted with tiiia object, viewed by the li^t of the present day, may seenii 
to display more zeal than wiedom. Thm he ordered that none but Englisli- 
made cloth should l>e worn throu^'hont England, except by himself and cer- 
tain privileged perm>us of the higher classes. lie not only hxed by edict the 
pricas of doth, but prescribed the kind to be worn bj tradesmen, mechanice, 
and mstica respectively, aa well as the qoality of the woolen shronds they 
were to be buried in ! 

To foster the home trade, Kdwanl ^^ave free license to all persons whatso- 
ever to make English cloth, while at the Mime time he rigidly excluded that 
of foreign numnfiwtnre. He also endeavored to prohibit the export of English 
wool; bnt It was iimnd diffienlt to enforce this measnre, as it inflicted even 

* Most of the paper-mnt(9 now sltoated en fiiese atrsams wet* originally niUing. 
iniiu, 1" -^ihimi by the title-deeds of the properties Still cxtsal. 

t FiuucK — Church UUtory, 
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more injurv on the English wool-grower than it did on the forcipn manufac- 
turer. The annual production of English wck)1 u as m large that it was im- 
poniblA ftr the Sloniah iminigrants, helped though tbqr wero dieir En- 
^iih j u un iejuiaii md i9p«ntioet» to woric it up mto doth. The Eo^tdi 
—Hr** accordingly became glutted witli wool, at the same time that the Flem- 
ish and French wcjivcrs continued to t'aini.-h for want of raw material from 
England. 2^ature 8et up her usual remedy under such circumstancetSf and e^ 
tahliahed the Smuggler. AU rotmd the ooMt the kw wt at dafianoe, and 
wool was soireptitiously wn\ abroad through every port.* As it WIS (band 
impogs5ible to maintain restrictions so rigid and so injurious, they were speed- 
ily relaxed. Tlie cxjiort of \v(x)l waa again legalized on jMiymcnt of a duty 
of 404. the pack, or equal to about £G of our proiient money, and the extent 
of tha trade bmj bo inftmd from the fiwt that the imiMMt thm levied pio- 
doced about 4260,0<X) a year. 

At the nme time, Flemish < loth was again admitted on poyment of dnt}', 
for it was found that the production of Knglish cloth was as yet insu&cient 
fcr the hone oonramptiaii. This Utter oMasore alao had the offset of tthnn- 
latiiig the Bn^kh mannfartureni to ineraaaed iadnrtiy and enterpriae, and 
the result wa« that, before long, cloth of English make was exported in large 
((uantities, not only to JTrauce, Denmark, fond Germany, but to Flanders it- 

* Tha restrictions on the exportation of Bnf'lbb wool long continued In fbrce, and 
**owltai8i**or wtHil-smuegllni;. became the busbeM of a lurKo part of the coast popu- 
taUoo, especlallT along the shofes of Sussex and Kent. There was alwan^ howevsr, 
a Strang patrloUc party at home, lisvorsbto to the eneonragement of Bai^wb nanoflw- 
taiea by aitlflctal methods, snn aa the prahlMtloa of the export of nigUBh woOL 
11m Liiisdowm H88. (TM f. % British Mnsanm) contain a poem of the time of Benir 
ITn svpposed to have been the compofiltlon of a monk, containing maiqr earioos 
saseess lo this early branch of Engluh industry. The writer says: 

" Ther V8 noother pope, emperowrc, nor kj'ng, 
Bytwcnop, cardynal, or any man levyng, 
Of what condiclon, or what mauer aepr*©. 
Dnrjng theyre levyng thei must have thynges U) — 
Mete, arynk. and cloth, to every manne'i» sustyBamMe— 
They len^ alio ilj, withimt varynuncc." 

The writer Roer* on to hhv that in ri'unect of tlic ilj, Eueland "of all the relmes in 
tlie worldc bcrythe tlie hintornc ;" ana he proceeds tO noW that aot OOlyXagllah 
wool, but Eni;li!th dothf, were in demand aoroad : 

** Ffor the marchaantis comme owre wollys fur tobya^ 
Or elles the cloth that is made tbereoff sykyrly, 
Onte of dyrerse londes fer beyond the see. 

To have thyi«e mcrrhanndyi'p into theyr contn'." 

Toward the conclusion of the poom, the writer urges the withholding of wOOl from 
the CMWigners as one of the most eiTectaal means of promoting Eo^a&npio^srity: 

** And (Rille brne that they maT be sul^ect to this lond, 
Tf we kepe the wooUys straytJy owt of their bond, 
VOr br tMaadnqiMiyaf thereoff they have theyre susljoauueei 
Aad thns owre somys oe supportTd to our gret bynAeraanea. 

And therefor, for the loTe or God In trinyt^ 

Concerre well these mators, and scheryssbe the comynalt^ 

That theyre pore levynp, Hvnflille and adversyt^. 
May be attratyd into welih, rycbess, and prof perrtA." 

t In the year ISUJl we find Kdwnrd 111. addrccMlnt: Ma^'iui-, kinp of Norway, on be- 
half of Home KneliKh merchants of Norwich, Yarmouth, Ht. Edmuud'e bury, and Col- 
chester, who had eent out a fhip bound for Schonen, laden with woolen clothn and 
other niert-handise to the value of 2000 merkti. The ship wan lying in a harbor in 
Norway when a Storm came on, and the crew carried the K<x>d« on whore for safety, 
apon which tbey wsrs seised by the Una's ofBcera. Hence Edward's demand Ibr tm- 
mediate restitntioBorthagood^wltti dtmagestotbe owDen^wtaldiwaa pioai9t|f 
complied with. 
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sel£ Indeed, the prosperity of the irooten-tnide was 8ach that the wealth it 

brought to the nation \^ snid to hare materiany fonfrihuted to the military 
successes ui' KUward, uud helped him u> win the buttles uf Crecy and PuitierSf 
in like maimer as the spinning-jenny of Arkwright imd the 8team-engiiie of 
Watt enaUed na in later times saeoMsfhDy to oaotend with the ^Igmntk mili- 
tary power of the first Nopoleon. 

Various otlier branches of industry were nl>out the same time planted in 
Englaud by the Flemish and other foreign artisans. In 1368 Edward III A 
itidiioedtliiieDittcli dock-makera to settle in London to praetice tiidr craft: 
John and William Untnam, and John Latnyt, of BeUt The kings who soe- 
ceeded Edward pursued the same policy, and from time to time induced freali 
bodies of foreign artisans to settle in Engluiul, and begin new branches of 
itkiUed indoatiy. Thus Richard II. invited a colony of Flemish linen-weavers 
to London tii 1887, and ihtgr took 19 ffaebr abodes for the moat part In Gan- 
non Street, where thsy long prospered.* He also induced a band silk- 
weavers from Lucca to settle in the city, and teach his suhjcH ts their trade. 
That the art must have made progress is obnous from the fact that in HG.'> 
the native silk-weavers tum^ round upon the foreigners and protested against 
their competition. There were then said to be abont a thousand women, in 
nunneries and private dwellings, praeticing the art of silk'^hrowiog, and, in a 
petition presented hy the.se silk-women to Purliament, they complain of the 
TiOmhards mui other Italians, who, they '-nv. import such quantities of 
thretids, ribUaudb, tuiU other hilkeu artideij, that they are greatly im|)0vcrished 
therebj." 

Thb art of metalluzgj bting a branch of industij systematically studied 

and practiced in Cormnny, repented invitatinns, necompani'^ l Hf cral prom- 
ises of reward, wore heUl out to (ierman miners to settle iu England. 'ITm/C 
Edward IU. invited a body of tliem to instruct his subjects in copper-mining, 
nnder a grant made to certain a d venti u e r e to work the mines of Shicidam fai 
Northumberland, Atstone Moor in Cumberland, and Richmond in Yorkshire,' 
TTeprv VI, pursued the same jwlicy, and in ^\'M^ we find him inviting three 
famous German miners, named Michael Gut>i>elyu, George Harbr^ke, andl 
Ifathew Laweston, with tlurty skilled workmen of Bohemia and Ilungar}-, tul 
aqMrintend and work die rojnd tin-aunes in Cornwall; and a few jears biter, 
the same monarch invited John de Schieldome, a gentleman of Zealand, witll'^ 
Axtf workmen, to come over and instnu t his subjects in the manufaetiire of / 
salt. Edward IV. also sought the aid of Flemish artisans for less peoccff^ 
purposes, for we find him in 1471 landing a corps of three hundred Flemish | 
armorers at Batvensporg, in Yorkshire, for the purpose of mannfactnriag hand-J 
gnus for his army. 

Again, in the reign of Edward YI .. %ve find n party of German miners, con- 
sisting of laborers, smiths, carpenters, assayers, drainers, and colliers, setting 
out from Frankfort and aniving at Antwerp, utoa they waited the arriral 
ofe eonaignnient of kersejFS, the sale ofwhich was to proride for theur convsijr- 

• In a pamphlet pnb11ph<'(l iu liv.ni, eutitlod En{fkmd'$ Advoeatf, Ew-opt't Monitor^ 
being an entreaty «n behalf of the EDglish vilk-wenvers aud silk-tlimmKterM, the 
writer, speaking of the decav of the trade, oboervcs : " 8aro I am, tike case la extremely 
atteied with the weavenv slnoe Cannon Street, both sides the way, was nothing hot 
weavei*s workabupii."->P. W. 
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ance to Englan l * Klizabeth ak<i invitp l 4 illijd miners from Germany to 
settle in England^ for the purpose of t^^bing the people the best methods of 
working. To two of these, named Uodutetter and Thurland, of Augsburg, 
^ queen gnoted « patent to MMvch for goU, eUver, qnietjQver, and copper, 
in eight counties, with power to convert the proceeds to their own use. HogIh 
stetter flrjit e.^tablishpd copper-works at Keswick, in Cumberland, wliich were 
worked to great advantage. Their sncce» was indeed such^ that it was said 
of Queen Elisabeth that die left mora bran than she had (bund inm ordnance 
in Eni^Umd. Bat when the Gennan nunen died oat, the works fUl into d^ 1 
car, and the mines censeil to be worked. Fuller, the rhurch historian, writ- • 
ing in If'>>i4, after they had hceii " laid in," stirmised that ""probably the bury- 
ing of so much steel in the bowek uf men during the* late civil wars bath hin- 
deied the fiulher digging of copper ont of the boweb of the earth." The 
tatne Hochstetter afterward proceeded to open out tlie .silver-minaa of Cardi- 
ganshire, in the township of Skihery Coed, and worked them to ronsiderable 
profit. Letters-patent were abo granted to Cornelius '^fi Vijii^, ii l^vTti hmngi \ 
working alum-mines ; and to William Humphreys and Christopher Schutz, J 
aderman from Annabavg, in Saaumj, to dig and work all mines besides those ' 
8]>e( ified in die Other patents. The companies formed under these giants era 
said to have turned oot most sdvantageoaaijr both Ss* the crown and the pat> 
en tees, f 

The first saw-miDs, wire^uiUs, and paper-mills in ^'i^fH were, in Uk< 
manner, set on foot by Dutch and CtamuuM, then highfy ddlled in 

engineonnf,'. wliile the Flemings were more devoted to the various branchi 
of the textile manufacture. Thus, in ]."••>',. \)w ( hristojiher Schutz abovtf 
mentioned started the first wire-drawing mill tu England. About the same 
time, Joseph Lahon, a Datchman, erected wir»-works near Tlntem Abbey, 
and the deitcendnnts of the bmily are still traceable in the neighborhood, 
(kxifrey Hox, of Liege, began the same business nt Fsher in '^nrrey, where 
it was afterward continued by two Germans, Mommer and Demetrius. The 
art of needle-making was introduced by another German named Elias Crowse. 
Stow says that before his time a Spanish negro made needles in Cbeapside, 
but held his art a seeret. The Germans were more o|)en, and taught otheiT' 
workmen the tradp. thereby ostaMishing a coiT^idcrahle branch of industry. 
*^For," says the quaint Fuller, "the needle is uoiuan's pencil, and embroi- 
deiy is the masteii^eoe thereot Tliui indnstrioas instmment— needle, quati 
as tdli, as some wQl have it— malntaineth manj railfioaa ; yea, he who desiiw 
eth a blessing on the plough and the needle oomprehends most empkymenta, 
at home and abroad, by land and by mtk." 

Paper-making was another art introduced, like printing, from the I/ow 
Coimtiies. Oucton bcoogfat over from Haarlem, aboat 1468, a Dutch printer \ 

• CaJmdar <\f State Paprrt, Foreign Series. 1M7-156S. It Is not quite clear from the J 
State Pnper rerordn thnt this* mining party found kirkiiiL' their heels on the Antwerp 
qna.TA ever n-.i< hed their intended acatlnatioD. 

t The nrt i>f hlnntintt in tntoes U soppoMd to have been Arst prnrtirer! in England b; 
Prince Riin<Tt, another Getmaa, who was well acounlnted with the methixl** prncticea 
nhroad. The princa for some years directed the 8oriety of Mines Rojal. Must of the 
mining terms atin ta u^e amnnj; miners hidlcatc their Oennan orlf^. Hence 
from tchmtizm, to melt ; dag, tmm m-hlntjm or cindsrs mtmp <tbe esTlty b«low the 
•haft)f from mmp/, a hoft or pit : i>pem^ a pobtt or bsttresst and so on with other 
tmna fuaUlar la mtalng operations. 
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named Frederick CScmeDie,* who mede his fint enegr at Ozfbid, and 
waid set up pr e m ee at Westminrter, 8t Albaa'e, and Woiceeter. Hie im 

books printed by Caxton hunaelf were ])nntccl on foreign-made paper ; bat in 
l."()7 one William Tate erectetl a mill at Hertford, where the whitey-brown 
pajKT wa*i made on which \\'viikyn de Wordo j)rinted his etliti»>n of Barthol- 
omew's JJe ProprUtatius litrum, the first book printed in England on En- 
I^Ush-made paper. Tate*8 mill, hoireFer, does not seem to have prospered, 
and the manofiictim of paper mw duoootinned. Anotfwr was dien itaited 
by one Remigiu, a CSennan, who was invited into Enghind for the purpcMe ; 
and a third venture was made by Sir Thomas Gresham, but all dike failed ; 
and it was not until John Spilraan, the ( Jerraan jeweler of Queen Elizabeth,!' 
erected his large paper-mill at Dartford, in 1508, that this branch of iuanufuc4 
tore may be said to have become etitabLbhed in England. The queen grant- 
ed him an eKchuiTe patent to **baj lynnen laggee and make paper^' tiieraoC 
and, jodging from the number of men employed by ^lihnan, he mnat baim 
carried on a large trade, t It may he added that the manufacture of paper 
still contiBues a thrinug branch of industrv' at Dartford and the neighhorht Mnl. 

The manufactiiro of felt hats wavS introduced by Spaniards and Dutchmen \| 
in 1524, before whicii time the ordiuur)' covering for tlie head wui> knitted ' 
caps, doth hoods, and "thranad beta," the common people fcr the most p«rt 
going hare-headed as well as bore-legged. An old writer quaintly obaerrea, 
*' Spaniards and Dutchmen instructed us how to make Spanish felts, and the 
1* Vouch taught us not only how to perfect the mystery- of makiii}; hat>, but !\l>o 
how to take them oti';" and he adds, " 'Twas in l"-lizal>ctirs rcij^ni tlic Dnii h 
tauglit us to cloathe ourselves, as the French did, iu another queen rei^^ 
how to nndkMthe oarMhres.*^ 

Gbte-making was, hi like manner, tan^ na hy fbreignen, the llrtt eni-t 
nent i^orer being Andreas de Loos, who held a Uoense from Queen £lixa-1 
beth for making 200,(K)0 iwlts yearly, paying her majesty 20«. the thousand. * 

The glass-manufacture was brought into England by Venetians. Jacob\ 
Venalini was the first who started u glass-work, iu 1 504, in Crutched Friart»' y 
Hall, but hii operadona ware shorty pot m atop to by a fire occaalonedby the 
hitense heat of his fiumaoes, and the boilding was bant down. Qoeen EUs- 
aheth also licensed tw< 
furnaces for making 

fellow-count rj uien, Teter Hriot atid I'eter AjipoU, continued the manufacture. 

• In The Danaer of Ote Church atid Kingdom frutn Foreinncrx coimdered (LoudOO, 
1721), It is stated: From Holland the art of printing whs brought intt) Knglandbj 
Caxton and Turner about the year MTl, whom King Hmry YJLaeat thither to * 



vnaoes, and the boilding was bant down. Qoeen Elm- . 

two Fl' n lings, Andioiiy Been tind John Care, to erect y 
window-glass, at Greenwich, in 15G7; aiul two of their 



that mystery. These two fellow*, not being able to gain their ends there, eitantealy 
wheedled Into Rngland one Frederick Coniellii", a Dutch i)Hnt<M nt Haarlem. This 
mercenary forelinier, havlntr made his flrnl et^nay at Oxford, »vl up j)riutint:-hou»e8 at 
Westminster, St. Albau^, ami \V<irrcstrr." 
t Thumaa Churchyard, a puct of the sixteenth century, thus (Speaks of him: 
"TluOtlie that made for us a paper-mill, 

Is worthy well of lore and worldes good will. 

And thoagfa his name be .SMB.man nr degree, 

Yet Hr/p-man now, he Bhall be calde bv mo. 

Six hundred men are wt at work by liiin. 

That clf*c mitrht ftarv r, or seek abroad their bread; 

Who nowo Hvo well, and no full braw and trim, 

And who may homl Ihey are with paper M." 
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At thai tfaua gtas wu regarded at to iHmsUnt, that dnrmg the Duke of 
Northnmberiaiid'e abtenee frooi Alnwick Castle^ the steward was aocnttomied 

to take out the leased mndows, and stow them awaj until his grace's return, 
the glass being apt to l>e blown oat by the high winds. Even in the next 
ceotur}', or lus laite as HXil, glass had not been generally introduced ; the roy- 
al palaces in Scotland being only glazed in their a^ier windows, the lower 
ones being provided with wooden shntten* 
Another Italian^ named James Veneljn, ettahBshed a seeood |^as»-hoas^ 



writing of this ** Italian glass-house" more than a eenttiri' later, says that 
glass was then blo>m in Enghuid of dner metal than that of Murano at 
Venice." Another gLii>s-hou^e was erected at Greenwich iu the reign of 
James I. Some refugee Flemings estahliahod a work at Kewcastle-on- 
Tyne,* where the maao&ctnre stiU flonrishes^ and seme Venetians carried 
on the manofiutnre, helped hy the French refugee workmen, at Pinner's Hall 
in Austin Friars, London, where the best descriptions of glass were then 
made. Tlie Flemings excelled in gla^s-painting ; one of them, Rcrnard van 
Linge, established in London in 1014, being the first to practice the art in 
England. This artist supplied the windows for Wadham Collie, the beau- 
tifld window of UncolnV Inn Chapel, and sevend sabjeets ibr Linooln*s Cbi* 
Ibgi ChapeL 

It will thus be fiMmd thl^ in all manufactures requiring spedal skill, our 
main reliiuve \^■\^$, upon foreigners down to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and the hncst fabrics of jUl kinds were, as a rule, made almost exclu- 
sively by foreign workmen. Even iu uuuioury and carpentry, whou work uf a 
snperior kind was leqnired, as well as in dndnage and engineering, the prac- 
tice was to send abroad, not only for the master-builder or engineer, but for 
workmen and the principal materials. Thus, when Sir Thomas Gicsbam 
built the Hoyid Kai h.iiu'c in 156G, he brought from Fl.mdcrs the re<]uiftite 
masons ntfl r.irjH ntors to execute it, under the direction of Ilcuryke, their 
niaster-l>uUiler. 1 lax foreigners also brought witli them all necessary materi- 
als— the wainscot, thf glass, the sleleSy the iron, and eren nmdi of the stone 
for the bnilding. In short, as Holinshed vdates, Gresham'^bargamed for 
the whole monld and snbstanoe of his workmanship in Flanders. '*f Only tlie 
Isborers employed upon the structure were provided firom among the Lcnulon 
workmen. n!ui do not seem to have l>cen in great repute at the time, for Sir 
StcfihfTi Suunie says of the house-painten» iu Elizabeth's reigu that "among 
ttiu number of three hundred painters now in London, there are not t^'elve 
sufficient workmen to be found nmong them, and one of these (he bung 8% 
years old, and socfa was his pover^) was foin for his relief to wear, npon 
Lord-mayor's day, a blu&gown and ted cap, and carry a torch I" 

Althongh English manniaetores wwe in i^nal oonise of establishment in 

* It Is a cnrioas fiict that the mannflietore of winaow-elsse in SBgland thonld hare 

flr*t been attemjited :>t Ncvvcastle-on-Tjme as early as the ronrfiTO. The Abbot Ben- 
fdift then brouL'ht over sonic t'ln<»f^bloweni fh>in Oanl, prol)!ibly Italiauif. for the par- 
po^p of mannfncturin^' the i:! i— r- quired for the church luid mouasit-ry of Wearmouth 
Abbey: but wbeu tbe j:la-^« had been made, the furuaces wcra exliiijrtij^hed, and re- 
mained BO for more thau stMi vearn. 
t fiouMSBiDk «d. 1807, 8Mb See also Bcbimk— L<A of Sir 7, Onakam^ IL, UT. 
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the fiioe of many difficulties,* nn'sing prindpaUy from the non-industrial hab- 
its of the peo])le — for skillod iixltistrv i? a matter of habit, and the product, it 
may be, of centuries of education — the English markets contiiuuHl to be suj>- 
plied with tlie better uortn of manufactured articles phucipuiiy Irum abrotuL 
Onr iron and steel wares came from Germany^ Fhmoe, Fbnden, and Spain ; 
our hats, paper, and finen (hoUandsX from HoOaad ; oar atone drfaddii^-pots 
from Cologne ; our glass from Italy and the I-ow Coontlies ; and silks, bayjs, 
rilihoiis, gloves, hice, and other articles of wearing apparel, from Fla«der> 
and I 'rance. The writer of an old book, entitled A Brief Accovnt nf Entflu- h 
Pot'sy^ referring to the large trade in French, Spanish, Flemish, Milan, and 
Venetian articles in the reign of Edward VI., observed, *^ I menrtil no man 
taketii heed to it what nnmber of trifles come hither from beijrond the aena 
that we mi|^t dean spare, or else make them within our realm ; for the 
which we either pay inestimable treasure every year, or else exchange anb- 
stnntinl wares and neoeasary for them, for the wliich we mifl^t receive grnat 
treasure." 

Under these circumstances, it was natural that the English munarchs, 6oc« 
ing the great wealth and power, as wdl as profitable employment far the poor- 
er classes, which followed the estaWishment of leading farandies of indimtrj 
among the population, should have systematically pursued the policy of invit- 
ing foreign artisans from all countries to settle in England, and {troto< te*l\ 
them bv ntval patents, thereby enabling them to j)ursue their several calliiij^-i ^ 
without interference from the native guilds. This course seems to have been j 
adopted at difierent times, with more or less effect, from the reign of Edward 
L downward;t and as kle aa the rdgn of James I.— the Indnstiy of Eng>- 
land being still in aa mnch need as ever of foreign hd{) — we find that mon> 
arch going so far as to employ agents to bring from Kochelle '* three prime 
workmen,'" for the pur])ose of instructing bis subjects in the pnx&ss of manu- 
facturing the jUum used in dyeuig; and the ' three prime workmen " were 
smuggled out of the French port in hoff$head*,"t 

These eflbrts made by snooessiTe English monardis to establidi new bnadK 
es of indnstiy were not always successful. The patent which Uwy granted 
for the pQipoee of encouraging them frequently prated oppressive monopolies, 

• The flax-mjiiHifjiotiiro was cvcntuallv cstSbHsbsd St Bridport ; an old charter con- 
ferring tipuii the town si inonoiKjly In tnc wnpply of naval cordatre. To he "!»tabl»e(l 
with i\ Bridporl dair j' i'" i<a»se(l Into a provri l', .•^iLjuifvin;; the nse of Bridport rope ;U 
the yard-arni or the j^aU»»wrt. Northampton wa.s nnid to ntand chiefly on other men'* 
legs, belug enrly distiDKUished for it« make of boot8 and shoes. Dtairordshlre wax 
ctOlBDrated for its nails. Sbeflleld for lis whistles, Bristol for its graj sosp, Taoaton for 
Its serges, and Rtpon for Its spars: henee the proterb^ **As tree steel ss Rlpoo row- 

eis." 

t Henry VTIT. seems to have been a prcat patron of foretniers, for we fhidbfn cutler 

to have l)t>t'n 'luo. Marinn." (Sarot, a native ofNormandy; bin rjoldsmlth, Henry Holt* 
eMweller, a native of Bnrir, in (tt'nuaiiy ; hi?* tailor, Stei^^n Jcf>p«T, a native of Ilai- 
nanlt; at the i»ame time that the "cliit f r-iiri:coii ofhlMboay" wa'^ <>iir John Vcyrcri, de- 
Hcribed a» '* Neniausan ex recioue linguie Anxitanw."* In the eanic reign we rtud for- 
eisoi "here brewer?*" nettlinir among ub ; one of these, bcarinf; the appropriate name 
of Adam Bar], a native of Weoe], ohtainini; letters of denization in 1M2. Tbe king 
also, like several of his predecessors, induced a nnmber of German armorers, prlod- 
pally n-oro NorsmbeiVi » MtUe in England sod instruct his sulijects in the practice 
of their art. 

t Marhiiury and MmMfintmm ^ Onal BrUatn W esle'b Qpartsrbr Fqiets on Ra- 

gineerint;, 117. 
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for tha Mtieltt nutde by the protected foreigners, and still the mannfiKtoree 

often reAued to take root among m. The growth of the new indutitries were 
abo to a great extent hindered by the proceedings of the mamifHrttirers thera- 
9elve5. Few in nunil>cr, thev were prone to combine fi»r the |»ui}m.>.n<.' of keep- 
ing up the priceii ut' their commoditiei> ; while the workmen, following their 
^np*pkj comhiiied to keep up the rate of wages. Man eeenu bjr aatnre to 
be a bigot and monopoliBt in raatten of trade ; but tills ia onty eaying, in 
Otiier wordi), that he is selfish and that he is humaiL Ko sooner waa aagr 
new branch of industr}- started, than its meml)crs set op giiilds and corpora- 
tions for the purjK^se of conrtning its benefits us much as {M)s«!ible to them- 
ttelves. Those wlio were within the pale of the protected cnUt couibiucd to- 
gether rigorously to ezdnde all who were ontaide it. Hence the repetition 
bj the efoth-wearers of Norwicbf at a Toy earij period, of the aame tyrannjr 
which bad almost ruined the trade of Ghent and Bruges. The Flemish 
weavers, who had been the ^ i(•tinls of monopoly in Bnibunt, hml scarcely es- 
tablished themselves in Norf(»lk ere the hard le-^f»ns which tlicir fathers had 
learned were forgotten, and the trades uuioiu; of the Low Countries were 
copied almost to the letter. The nraal methods of maintaining prioea and 
wages were enlbrced— long apprentioeshipa, limitation in the nnmber of ap- 
prentices, and rigoroDs exclujiion of aU strangers." And when die native 
population at length came to learn the sorret?! of the trade, they too, in their 
turn, sought to exclude the very Flemiii;:^ v ho had taught it them. The 
**cur8ede forrainers" were repeatedly attacked by the native workmen, and in 
1869 some of them even fell victims to the popular fury. On this King Ed> 
ward, at whose inritation thejr had been induced to settle In the eoontiy, is> 
sued a proclamation declaring the Fleinish workmen to be under his qiecial 
protection, and the native violence was for a time held in check. 

The evils arising from the absurd restrictions of the Xonvich pnilds were, 
however, less easy of correction : bnt they carried with them their own pun- 
ishment, and in conrtie of time they wrought tlieir own cure. They drove 
awaj many woribnen who oould not, or woold not oomply with 'their regula- 
tions, and they prevenied other workmen from settling in theplaee and car- 
rying on their trade. The consequence was, that the artisans proceeded to 
other nnprivi!t^_'r<! y.lnrrs, mostly in the north of Kngland, and there laid the 
toundations ot ilie ^a«-at manufacturing towns of Manchester. Leed.s, ami JSliet- 
held; while the trade of Norwich itself longtmhed, and many oi \i6 houses 
stood empty. To remedy these erib, which the cupidity of the Norwich 
guilds had brought upon their dty, the Flemish artisans were appealed lo^ 
and urged by promises of fiivor and protection to settle agam in the place, for 
it waA clear that the gnihlmen could not yet dispense with the skill and indus- 
try of the strangers. These invitatious had their etTect ; and with the in- 
creased settlements of Flemings (described in the text), the prosperity of the 
place was again restored. 

The same nathre hostilitj to the foreigners disphiyed ItfMlf in London and 
other towns, and occasionally led to serious public commotions, notwithstand- 
ing their Ifcing under the i)rotection of the crown. The %Tilpnr and ignorant 
of all countries, as a rule, hate foreigners. Their dress is strange, and their 
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langnflge rtranpor ; tlioir mnntiprs nnd OTistoms nre nmisnnl, nnd their habit<i 
peculiar; and tiicv are almust invariably looked upon by the less educated 
claapofl with prejudice and suspicion, if not with hostility. This is eqiecialfy 
the case where — as the ignorant poor are so readj to beliere — the bread eaten 
by the foreigners is so much bread taken ont of their own months. This na> 
thre ayersion to the Flemish workmen, originating in these eanses, not unfre- 
qnently displayed itself in l£ngland, and was taken advantage of by dema- 
gogoes. Thus when Wat T^ier burst into the city with his Mowers in 
1881, the Flemhigs were smoiig the first to soffer from their fhry. Thirteen 
of them were dragged from the drarch in Austin Frinn^ where they had 
taken reftige ; sevpnteon from another church ; while thirtr-two were seized 
in the Vintr}', beaides otber:> in Sonthwark. They were carritdl before Wat 
T]tet who is said to hme tested the nationiility of the piiaonen by their pro* 
nnndatian of the words "bread and cheese.** If it soonded any tidiiglike 
*' brod and cawae" they were pronoTmced Flemings, and executed fbrtJiwith. 
Puring the same revolt the Ilnnseatio merchants were in great peril;* hut. 
fortunately for them, tbey had taken the precaution to surround their ware- 
hoose fortress in Dowgate with strong walls, and, haTing barred their iron- 
daufied doon, they ellbctnaily xeriated the aasanlta of the riolen nntil the 
authorities had recovered from tiielr panic, and proceeded to restore d^fl 
order bv the strong arm of the law. 

At a later periuU, in 14U3, the mob were more !<urccs'ifiil in tiieir attadc 
upon the Steelyard, whidi tfiey broke into and com]>letely gutted. This riot 
was supposed to have been instigated by the natiYo merdiants, wlio were 
jealous of the privileges granted to the strangers, under wliich they conduct- 1 
ed almost the entire foreign trade of the country-, lint the anfii>;ithy f»f the 
mob to the foreigners reached its height about the beginning of the reign of 
Heniy VnL, when a fbnnidahie riot broke ont (in 1517), whidk was hmg aft- 
er known as ^'E^il May^day.** Large numWrs of foreign artisans then 
crowded the snlmrhs, whore they made and sold n variety of articles, to the 
gupp<»c<l prejudice of the l.,ond<)n \v<irknu'n. The l-lemings abfamded in 
Soutliwark, We&tminster, Tottenham, and St. Catharine's, all outside the free- 
dom of the dty. Hall, in his Life of Utnry VIII, , lays, Uiere wen such 
numbers of them empIoye<l as artifioen tiiat the Eng^iish oodd get no wotIl'* 
If was also allege<l that "they exp<)rt so nnich wrxil, tin, nnd lead, that Fn- 
glish udventiu"ers can have no living;" and the Dutch were cs|>tH'ial]y com- 
plained against because of their importations of large quantities of "iron, 
timber, and leather, realty mannfiHitnred, and nails, locks, baskets, cupboards, 
stools, tables, chests, girdles, saddles, and painted clotha.'* Probably the 
real secret of the omciy was that the foreign artisans were more indasbioas, 

• The nnn«ratlc merrhnnt^, or "Stc«'lyanl f'nmpnnv of Forcl-'n Mcrchau(^" (icrn- 
piid .-M. ii-ivc jtremlscH in Downpird uiow Duwirnt* ) \Vard, lu LpperThaincp Street. 
Then' they had their jniildhall. (rwoIIiiiK'*', and warehniiHtH. surrounded by a t*troi)>: 
wall, with a wharf on the Thames. For a lone time nearly ilu- whole fofelpn trade 
of the country wan condiirted by lhe«e merrhants, who exported En^'lii*h wool and 
Imported foreign mcrchandii»e, nkvin^r toll at Uillinirt<);atc in line rloth, eloves, pepper, 
ana vinegar. The cxclnclvc privflepw of the Steelyard merchant!* at length i>ec«mc 
the sobject of such general complaint, and were reearded as so prejndiclal to the de- 
inslopaieat of native comoMrocL that they were withdrawn In 1068. Their extensive 
prsiMsss oocapied part of the sne of tteprseent Cannon Street Balhrqr Station. 
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and maiitifactured better and dieaper things tban the English could then do. 
f)iic' John Lincoln, a broker, was loudest of all in bis fnTrt|>l;iint*< agninst the 
foreigners, and by his influence ii jKipular prcjichi r niimed liell was led to de- 
nounce them firom tlxe pulpit ; and he declaimed with mi much eloquence on 
the hardBbips suffered hy the native-bom freemen In conaeqMiioe of their 
competitioii, that the d^ww toon tluowxi into m ferment 

In this state of excitement, the apprentioes, » rather tarhiileiit dass, en> 
coaraged each other to insult find nbnse the foreigners whom they met in the 
streets. On the 28th of April, a body ot theui j»et npon ajid l)eat the 1- lein- 
ings in so shameful a manner that the lord-mayor found it necessary tu inter- 
Hare ; and he, aiioorffingly, had the offaodars seiied hj die ditf mtch, and 
lodged In the oaBptar. The hMtignatino of the popolace became grsater than 
cnrer, and a liol was apprehended, ('ardinal WoUtey sent for the lord -raay<H> 
and aldermen, and told them that he would hold them rc5pon.«il)le for the 
tranqniUity of the city. I'rompt measures were taken to provide against the 
apprehended rii^iag of the mob, and on May-day-eve the magistrates resolved 
to issue orders to every householder in the city to keep themsel^'es, their chU- 
dren, appientices, and servants strietlj withhi doors on the following day; 
hot before the order coold be issued the riot broke oat, and the ay was raised 
of " 'Prentices ! 'prentices! clubs! clubs!" Several hundred watermen, por- 
ters, and idler'i joined the rioter5, who forthwith broke open the rompter nml 
releui»ed the prisoners. In the mean time, the loreigner>i, apy)rehendin{: the 
outbreak, liad fur the moiit part taken the precaution to depart from the city 
to Islington, Hackney, and other tiUages outside the waBs, so diat the rioton 
coold onfy expend their finj npon their dwellingiy which wen speedily pil- 
laged and destroyed. 

The Eflris of ShrewshurA- and Snrrej then entered tlie city at the head of a 
strong l«>dy of troopF, and aided the lord-mayor in capturing ncjirly 'MH\ of 
the rioters. Lincoln the broker, and IJell the preacher, were al«o apprehend- 
ed. Tliese^ with ten odiers, wera found guilty and senteooed to desft ; hot 
Lincoln enty was hanged, and the others wera reprieved nntfl the Uqg^s pleas- 
tire shodd In known. Ilenry ordered the lord-mayor, the sheriffs and alder- 
men, with th'' ]»n-«mer8, 278 in number, to np]K^ ir 1>fforp him at "NVestrainster 
TIaM. The turmer wore monming in token of contntjou for their negligence ; 
the latter had halters round their necktJ. Wolsey addressed the magistrates 
in the kiqg^s nsme, and severdy rdmked them for not having talten proper 
preoaatioos to insnra the pesce of the d^, and protect die fives and property 
of the .strangers, who carried on thdr industry in the full relinnee that they 
wotdd he protected hy the magistrnry ns well as by the law. Then address- 
ing the prisoners, Woli»ey asked them what they could jilead in (>,xtenuation 
of their deep offense, and whereupon they should not one and all t^iitler death. 
Their 8ob« and cries for mercy sofliened the king's heart ; some of the nobil- 
ttj antnnd him besought the pardon of the nnhappy cdpiits^ wUch was gFsnt- 
ed, and the prisoners were discharged. 

This severe lesson had its effect upon the murnly populace, and the foreign 
artisan" retnmed to th««ir homes, the city being compelled ro make p^xvl the 
damagt? whirh had I < ( SI dune to them hy the destruction of their dwelhngs 
and fuimturc, and the interruption of their industry. 
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On the whole, the authorities acted with creditable vigor on the oeca««oo: 
and though di»cout«ut at the ftulMequent extensive immigntfion of foreign ar- 
tdMna freqnentlj diipkjed itfel^ there was never such anoiber wild oiubraA 
of the Loodoa mob u that which happened on the kng-^ememberad 
May-day. " 



IL B£6iST£BS OF fB£NCil PROTESTANT CfiUBCH£S IN 

The records of most of the llugiicndt churches have been lost. The con- 
gelations died out, und left no traces, except in contemjKirflrr nccotints of 
them, which are iinpertect. The registers oi mme of the more importaut 
iuive, however, been preserved, and are of a peculiarly iutcreiitiug cluiracttf . 

A royal ooDuniasioii having been appointed, Mma twea^-llve yean einoe^ 
to eoUect the non-paxodbial le^stera of baptiama, marriagei, and boiiala, un- 
der the powers of the new Hegristnitioii Act, a oonsiderable niunber of the rec- 
ords of the extinct French churches were brought to light, collecteti. and 
pkced in the custody of the Regiiftrar General nt Somcrjiot Ilon>e. w hero they 
now are. The greater number of tliese registers origiuuily paased thruugli 
the haada of Mr. J. Soothemden Bnni, aeeretaxy to the oomniaaioD, who in 
1846 pnbliahed the raralta of a cazefiil examination of them in hia BUtory of 
the Foreign Protestant Refugees settled in England, 

Xotuithstanding ^fr. Bnni's idinost exhaustive treatise, the author ha? 
tiiou^ht it deyirahle to have the registers re-examined for tlie purposes of the 
preseut work ; and the following analysis, the result of a cardhl search, ha^ 
been kindly made ibr him by Mr. Frederick Martin, author U-Tke Siotw 
maa'c Yeat^Book, 

The re^ten of EVencb Proteetaat ehoichea preaerved at Someraet Home 
aieaa follow: 

French (Thwrckes in London, ^fu^Registem*^ 

Threadn^dle Street, City, removed to Founders Ihiii C hai)€l 1599-1753 

St. Martin Ongar's, Camion Street, removed to Threadneedle 

straet vm-nm 

French Chapel, Savoy, Strand 1084-1822 

Glasshouse Stn^-t Oiai c! 1088-1699 

Hungerford Cluijiei, ilungerfoid Market 1688-1727 

Le Temple. 1689-1782 

SwaUow Street Chapel 1690-1709 

Le Qnaix^ Uttle Deaae Street ISSO-ITSS 

Le Tabernacle 1 1696-1710 

T>cice8ter Fields Chapel 1699-1783 

French Clinpel Royal, St. James's 1700-1754 

Kvdcr's Court Chajiel, St. Ann's, Westminster 170O-1750 

La Cbarenton, Newport Market. 1701-1704 

Lea Gtwe, Ckown Smet, afterward hi Little Edward Street. ...... 1708-1791 
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West Street Chapel, Sobo 1706-1748 

Berwick Street CbapeL 1720-1788 

Oatle Street Chupel, Leioester Square, 1725-1 754 

Hoxton Chapel 1748-17d3 

Eglise Nouve, Chiirch Street, Sf^italfields. 1753-1809 

Eglise de Swan l idiLi, do 1721-1735 

Egliae de St. Jean, St. John Street, do 1687-1823 

EgUse de rAniDeria, Artilleiy Street, da 1691-1786 

EgUse de Wheelor Street, dow 1708-1741 

Eglise de la Patente, tlo 1689-1785 

Eglis*' (le ( Yesynn 8tx«et, do I6f)4-!716 

Perle Streei . do 1 700- 1 701 

BeULaiie,Ua 1711-1716 

E^BB de Marche, do 1719 

French Churches tn the Coimtrjf, 

Walloon Church, Canterbniy. 1581-1837 

Mnlt House, do 1709-1744 

Norwich Waiioou iuid i rench Church 1599-1611 

Pl>inoatli. 1788-1807 

St. Julien, or God*i Home, Soathempton. 1867-1799 

Stonehouse, near PlymoaA 1693-1791 

Fgliso de Tlu)ri)e.le-S6ken, Eaeex. 1684-1786 

Thome/ Abbejr « ^ 1664-1727 



It will be obeenrad, from the datee of tlie entrioB in the registers, that sev- 
eral of them are «3coeediii^7 impertet. Many hooks have beoa altogetiwr 
lost. Of those which have been preserved, the IbUowiog present the prind- 
pal features worthy of aotioe: 

F\reiKk Prol«$Uaii CkmnA of Threadiuedte Sirtet, Zomfm. 
EgtabHsktd abmU 1546. 

Hie registora of this chnrcih are in thirteen votumea, in a food state of 
preservation. The first volume, foUo size, contains entries of bi^tasms and 
marriages from 1599 to 1636. Most of the entries are veiy short, giving 

nothing more than fho immcs of the parties, and in fsome cases the places of 
tlieir origin, ilie uutires of hajitism niii : *' !^^anly, 29 Janvier, ir»99, Jean 
le Quiuu, tilH de Jean le Quioii et d'Ester t»a fcumie, lut presentc, au iSte Jiap- 
tesme par £i1iart Franco Antfois et Editbo Ansohm, Aburio Penart iMnme 
de Valentin Merchant et Marie Bigot Ihmme d'&tienne Thieny;" while 
the marriages are mostly entered as foUows : "Le dimanche 27 Janvier, 
ir>99; Isidore fils de feu .Jacquo« Tinchon natif d'Annenticrs ct Basricnno 
du Mont veuve de Lazare Martin native de \'iden(ienne.s, furent epouse le 
diet jour." ikr tu» can he judged from the earher entries, most of the 
persons whose names occur were natives of the north of Fhmoe and of Ae 
WaDoon provinces. The ammal number of baptisnis entered in the first vol- 
ume avenges from 80 to 150 daring the period from 1699 u> 1610, and from 
140 to too in the years from leil to 1686. 
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The Mcond yolnme of the rcgisten ofThreadneedlo Straet Church has en- 
tries of baptians ftom 1686 to 1691, and of mairiaget from 1686 to 1646. 
The latter fill nor more than eight pages ; but the baptiwM are exceedin^j 

numerous, induding, as >tjited in the volume — a folio more tii.iu two inche^^ 
thick — tho«e of the chaj^vei of L'llupitol at Spitallields. From the commence- 
ment of lihe jear 1670 till die end of the year 1679, the number of baptumi* 
emered amonnts to 1128, oomiHriaiiig 678 bogrt and 646 gbk. The noticee 
are ver\' meagre, k^i^ i"g nothing bat the names of the parants and of the ged- 
fiither and godmother. 

The third volume contoinB only entries of bapti^nij^, including, as before, 
tlioee of L'Hopitol, commencing in 1698 and endlny in 171 L The *^r*^"" 
dttriog this period number 7082, eomiiiulng 8622 bo^s and 8610 giils, or an 
average of .'»40 per annum. In most rnses the occupation of the male parent 
is given, and in nine entries out of ten it is set dowTi as "weaver, "or, m fre- 
quently spelled, " wever." The word ouvrier en soje" occurs up to the year 
1699, after which the ^ifl^ tern b snlMtitnted, not oolj here, hot in refer- 
ence to other trades mentioned, audi as " watchmaker," " diamant-cutter," 
** haberdasher," "ivory-tumcr," mill ' ( Inth-printer." Toward the end of 
the book scarcely any other trade occurs but that of ** wen\ er.'' 

Tlie fourth volume, u fulio about an inch and a half thick, contains entries 
of baptisms from Ae beginning of 1691 till the end of 1727. All tfie entries 
are very short, mentioning merely the name of the parents and of godfather 
and godmother. Tliere is much confusion in the dates, which spring forward 
nil J Imckward, making 4»lculatioiu of the numbers very difficult. No entries 
ot uuy interest occur. 

TluB whde of the remaining nine Tolmnes-HifTirioaaaiaea, from the largest 
folio to the smallest dnodecimo— are fiUed with mere index-like entries of 
l)a|»tisms and ninrriages, ranging over the period from !'"''> ft! 17."i.".. >\^';iiii>-t 
the cuver of the tifih volume is pttste>l the uthcinl "ccrtilicnlc, " Ue-( ril-in;; the 
registers. It is as follows : " The thirteen occomponjing books are tiic orig- 
inal register-books of baptisms and marriages which have been kept Ibr the 
dmrch called the London Walloon Church, being of the French Protestant 
denominntinn, situate in Threndneedle Street, in the city of I^ndon, founded 
about the year ir»4fi. The books have been, from time to time, in the cus- 
tody of tlie consistory for the time being of the congregation, and are sent to 
the ciwimissionera from the immediate custody of the said oonsistoiy. Sign- 
ed the 2Ist of October, 1 840. F. Martin, mhiister. " 

Amnnp the names which mo«t frpqnently oeenr in re^sfer arc those of 
T)u Buis, Denys, Prinierose, Maiiicu (Mayliew), liultcl, lininet, Co]iping6r, 
Fell^, Mariot (Mariott), Finchon, Ducane or Du Quesne, Vincent, Leadbit- 
ter, Pontin, Waldo, X)e Ut Ifarre, and PapiUon. 

i\inon^; tlie ministers of the church were Francois La Riviere and Ridwpd 
Fran9ois, appointed in \T>t^\ Samuel le Chevalier ( I r»9 1 ) ; (liUiert I'rimerose, 
also king's chaphun (1628); Pierre Dumoulin (l(;24); Ezekiel Marmet 
( I G3 1 ) ; Charles Bertheau ( 1 087) ; J acques Sanrin ( J To 1 ) ; F^acchiel Barbanld 
0704); Jean Jaeqaes Clande, grandson of the edebmted Chmde (1711): 
David Heniy Dmand (1760) ; ami Jean Romilly (1 766). 
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French Chv^rh of the S>avoi/, Strand^ London. 

These rt^istero are lu two folios, the first with entries of marriages from 
1()84 Co 1753, and the i>ecoiid, a luui^li tliiuuer vuluiue, with entries uf bup- 
tiamiy nmiriflgw, bttOOB, and nmdiy other notioea, from 1689 to 1778. Tho 
tillo-pago of the flnt book k "Line des Manages de TEg^ fiRUi9oi8e de la 
Savoye, commence au nom de Dien k Loiulrcs Ic premier Mnv, . " In 
the earlier entries, only the names of the bridegruom and bride, togettier Nvith 
that of the officiating minister, are i^ven ; but the latter notices are a litUe 
fUhr, mentiooiiigflroqiiently the origin and do m idle of the manied oonple, m 
well as tlieir trade and profession. This is the case particularly fi-orn the 
year 1700, the first enm- of which tiotes the nuptials of "Jean Anthuiiio 
Laroche, clururgien, demeurant en Tanton Street, paroisse de bt. Martin-in- 
l]i»>Fieldaf h rontagna dW haatoo de cfainngieii.** 

In many of the doMriptioiw of donddte then is a 
and English. Under date of July 20, 1700, is entered the marriage of 

Pierre Pinsun, lientenaTit, log^ en Berwick Street, nex door to Mr. Herck, 
King's Messenger, paroisse St. Jamee and the entry after this, dated July 
21, 1700, refeia to "Jacob Bonehei, ymuimmt, dameoiaiit patoine St, 
Jamea, in St. Jamoe Street, diei nn Sheesmongoer h reaadgne de I'bidien." 
The next four entrie^s record the iniptials of" Pierre Deconde de Largni, cap- 
itaine dans les troujies de Hfdhimlc, tlcmeunint en Sofolstreet chei! Madame 
Beooist, au miliea de la rue of "'Jean Maret, offit ier dc Marine, log6 en la 
paroiiw de St. Anne, Westminater, in Brooe Street, joignent renatigae de 
Marocoo;" of *' Paul Lescot, ministre de St. Evangillc, demeoxant en Bnper- 
street nnx deux piiiersnoirs, \is-a-vis une I)t»utiqiie de riiisiiiier on rotissenr 
and of "Michel rauvin, meimsier, demeurant en ('ontom|)t Street, procho 
I'enseigne des truis pigeons." The surgeons and physicians are ralLer iiu- 
meronaly represented i and in 1704 there ia one '*Eetienne Barao dk Dupont, 
openitenr poor les dents." 

Under date of Xov. '12^ 1 7I!», tlierc is an entry of unusual length. iliffVrinc^ 
in fomi fn>m all others. It runs: "Jc s<^usi^ne SariHc Bradely, chajieUuu 
de Mylord due de KicU^mont, rectaur de Earuly daus la province de Sossejr 
en Angleterre, oertifle avoir aajooidhvi naritf Eeajer Clharies Theodore de 
Maaettel, capitain dans le regiment de Gauvain an serrice de sa Majesty 
Britanniqne, h la dcmoisollo Marthe Susanne Dc^cnncs, fille de Daniel De- 
gennes sieur de la Picottidre, et de dame Judith Kavcnel, demcnrant h Mor- 
laix en Bretagne, dans llidtel de son Excellence Mylord Comte de Stair, 
ambafaadenr estraordbiaire dn B07 de la Grande Bretagne 4 Paria ea nenf 
de Norembie, miHe leiit cens di\ notxf.'* The entries from i n 10 to 1726 av- 
erngc twenty per annum : ^fit suhsetptent to the latter date there is a prradu- 
al decline, ttU toward the cud tixere are not more than two marriages a year. 
The hut is dated October 14, 1753. 

The eecond vohime of the Savoy recorde, a yvj thin fidio, u filled with en- 
tries of baptisms, most of them very short, intcrepened with notices and let- 
ters relating to the same. There Ls great confusion among the whole of the 
entries ^ many of them are fttmck thrcragh with the pen, and queiiea attached 
to otheia. the and ia a eertifieate of the *' OonuniMairee nomm^ par la 
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compagiue du Consistoire de Tl^ise de k >Suvuie, " ittatiiig that they have 
6Z«miiMil the registers, and " oonri|^ levfiuitfli qoinoos ont parns cssentiflUes 
avec toot le aoia et rattantiaB, dont nous avoiu} iti ctpables." The certifi- 
cate sceim to lefer to many more books than those now at the General Bcg> 

ister Office. 

Among tlie celebrat&i ministers of this church were .Jiimets Abhadie ( 1 7(K>), 
Jeniee Severin (1703), Oanda de la Motfae (1705^ 3<>^^ Duboardieo (1709), 
Louie Saorin (171 1), J. J. M^endie (1785X umI Dand Dniaod, D.D., the 
weiUkiiown aitfhor. 

SwaUow S^wi (^^e( Lomekm, 

The npaten of this place of worship, boand in a thin folio, cooieln entriee 
of baptisms and marriages, with various other notices chiefly rdatin^ to con- 
vensions and " reconnoissnnccs," from the year IfJflO to 17"'*. N'carly all the 
entries ore of some length, with tnaiiy ]>articulani as to the birth, origin, uikI 
uationahty of the indinduaLt coneernud. One of the &rst entries nms : " Le 
Dimanche dixhniti^me jour de Haj, 1690, a esttf beptiftf I^nderic Ills de Otiy 
Mestiiiii^, (1o( totir cn medecine et Anno Marie son Spouse, ayant Monsieur 
\\' uH'),'!m>,' (!(• Siliiiic'ttau nitTiistre d'Estat et Envoyd Extraordinaire de sa 
Sereuite Electoraie du Bruudubourg vers letur Majoiitcs Britanniques et Mon- 
deur Jean de Bemjr de Monti^y gontilhomine de la licytxe pour pamun, et 
dam**- Madelehie Olympe Beanchamp poor namine, leaqoeb out dit renfiuit 
utre nd le 12 jour de May dernier, present moi^ <>t an, et ont signe." Here 
follow the signatures of the parents, godfather and godmother, witli " Lamothc, 
ininlstrc," at the end. iUmotit all the eutrira of baptism are in a simiitir form, 
wliile of the marriages the Moving is a qiedment " Le Samedy septiime 
jonr de Novenbre an IWl, a est^ benj en oesle Ei^ise, BConsienr IfoDel, 
ministre de I'E^ise frsn9<BSe do Colchester, et Marguerite Bureau, presentiSe 
jMir I.snar Bureau mn p^ro cu vertu d'une licence it eux accordoe le vingt- 
neu>'idme jour d'Octobre dernier et out sigtid." .... Uere again follow the 
signatores of the persons mentioned, together with that of the minister. 

The notioes of "reoonnoissance'*(aclcnowledgment ofsm or backsliding) 
are mther numormis, nimiing usually as follows: Vendredy premier jour 
dc rtiiiiu'e 1 ()','!.'. riaude Kic hier ri'fnpii^ de Mnnt]>eUicr a tcmoigne en pre- 
sence de cciste l^gliM! sa re}>entancc d'uvuir t»uci umbc sous le faix de la perse- 
cution en ubjurant notre sainte Religion, co qu'il a conflnnd eo Mgoiut le 
prt.-cnt acte." Then; is the entry of a cooTerrion on tiie nextpege: '*Le 
Dimiinche cinq jour do May, jour do la Pentecoste, Susauno AmTay, nati^ti 
de Paris, a fait abjuration puhlit|ue eti ceste I'plise des erreurs et supersti- 
tions du Papisme, apr^ uvuir adonnd des preuves d uue soUde instructkin, de 
sa piettf et de ses bonnes moenrs, cc (]a*eUe a confirm^ en signant eet acte.*' 
The notices of '*reconnoissancc8"aro most numerous in the years 1692-6, aft- 
er ^^ hich they grsdnally £dl off, disappearing entire^ with the end of the cen- 
turv. 

Many name:i of dijttinguitditxi |j«rsons occur among the bapiismal entries. 
That of IGng William figures several times as godfitther by proxy. The first 
time his nuyestgr is mmtioned it is as follows: *'I>e Mercredy 1ft jour de 
X>eoembi« an 1698 a eet^ baptist par Moiuieiir do la Motho run dee paitenzs 
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de cette ^glise, QuUlanme Rabault, fils de Messire Jean Babault, cbevalier 
adgnewr de la Oodridre et de dame Neben^ Margnerile, Jedouin, son 
epouse, ayant poor panrain le Tkte Hant elTr^ Puissant Seigneur Guilluume 
Koy d'Angleterre, cl'Kcosse, de France, ct (rirlaiKle, par Mylord Silskirque 
(Selkirk) I'un des gentiLshommes ordinaires de la Clinnibre de sjv Mnjestt^, et 
Mylord Jaques Due d'Ormord, et pour marraine Dame CuroUue Klisubetb, 
liaugrave Palatine, dachesse de Schomberg. " The name of * ' Monsieur G rave- 
rol, ran de ministna de oette egUae," ooenn first in Jannaxy, 1691 , in an en- 
trj of baptism, signed, in a beautiful handwriting, J. Graverol ; while the next 
entry, dated February, 1601, mentions "Monsieur de Rocheblave, Tun des 
paateurs de cette eglise." Both nnmes occur ag^ain, at inten-als, till 1<'.08. 
moj^t frequently tlmt of Graverol. 'Plie names of the luinistors change con- 
htautiy, and i»ometimes many m four a|>)jcar iu uiiu entry. 

The wmmintng legiateri of the BVemch dmidiea in London contain few en- 
triea worthy of particular notice. We therefore proceed to an examination 
of the re^'pters ofthp coimfry ohtirches, more particularly that ofthe**God'a 
House'* at Southampton, which M>ili be found of peculiar interest. 

duKKh of St, Mm, or ** CM'm BouMe," Sonthangdon, 

Tbo r^pBtetB of t)iis chordi are in one roliune firiio, about an inch tfiiek, 

•trongly bound, and well preserved. The official certificate, pasted 
against the fly-leaf, states that the voluino *' is the original Kegister-book of 
baptisms, marriage!*, deaths, and other entries, which has been kept for the 
formerly Wallwn Church, but now the Protestant Episcopal French Church, 
congregating iu tiie chapel of God's House at Southampton, founded abovt 
tiie year 1667." It is ftrtber stated that '*the book baa been from time to 
time in the custody of the ministers or elders for the time being, and is sent 
to the commissioners from the immediate custody of George Atherley, Esq., 
who hn«* kopt it since 1852 as elder and tnistoe. " This certilicate hears the 
date l)eceml»er 22, 1837, with '* Frederick Vincent,'' minister, at the bottom. 

The iirst series of entries in this volume, filUng about thirty-six pages, are 
liats of peraona who attended Holy Coounnnion. Hie headii^ of the iirat 
page is " Enaoyt lee noma de eenx qui ont faict professio de leor foy et admis 
a la Cene le 21 de Decebre, 1567." The number of communicants under this 
date is fiftA'-eight, the last eight in the list heing distinguished as '* Anglois," 
The second body of commnriTcants, entereii under date of April 5, 1568, num- 
ber thirty-nine; and the tliird, under date of July, 1568, amount to ten. 
There is a great matioii in the nnmbeta set down for the following years; 
hot the entries, which at first contain the mere names, become gradually 
more distinct, qwciiying the place of ori^ of the communicants, and at 
times, thmigh very rarely, the trnde or ^.rofession. The trades mentioned 
are '* tissenin," ** boulangier," *' ecu f( li< i , " and *'bnis?enr;" and the profes- 
sions '^edecin" and '* ministre," The medjcai men are comparatively nu- 
meions. Among the places of origin most frequently mentioned are Valen- 
demies, lisle, Dieppe, Genwse** (Guernsey), and Jerse. " 

IVom many entries it appmrs that the Holy Communion was only admin^ 
istared to thoee newly aimed in the colony alter they had fomtahed satis&o- 
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Uirj ptwA of being true Froteitants. The votdt "tAnoignage par dctiCr** 
or limplj tdndgnaeo," aro attached to a great maDj names. The witfa> 

holding of the communion occurred often, and for various causes. I'nder 
(Intc of ."^J July, ir.Ci), there is tlie entry, *'One defendue a Martin Lietars 
pour avoir battu et muurc famme." Again, under date of 2d April, 1570, 
*'Ceue defeudue a Jau (iroza pour ivrogiierie coatinuelle." Unc^ date of 
October 1, 1570, the eotiy is *'La Cene fat autpendne a UDe k I%hi pqnr 
ivtogneiieJiuqiieB a ce qon voiroit son rqientance." Under date of Gda 
of Jvlfyf 1578, the reason for requiring temoignages*' is distinctly stated to 
be "pour fcrre parnir (\n"iU estoieut de la religion nupamrnnt o<tre sortie de 
la Frauce, Je jxjeur de quelque faux fn^rc qui vicn droit pour e-j it i sims om- 
l>re de la religion." 8ubsequent to the ^oar 1573 tiiere aje luauy eutrie!» 
with the word * * me^" prefixed^ as diowiag that the comiiwiniffianti had been 
toed to attend maa^lbr a t&ne. There is a note relatiiig to this enlijeet 
mider date of Janoaiy 3, 1574. It nms: "Tiehant du Befroi, sa femme, son 
fils, et sa fiHe, apres avoir feet Icnr rccognaissance publicqnc d'avoir esttf a hi 
messe, furent tous rcius a la ceue." The entries of" messc" become Ims nu- 
merous subsequent to 1577; but there are aoti(^ of having ^'commuui^K; 
avec les anglois." 

Tliere is visible cooitasioo among the entries of the year 1688, eo^lained by 

a note, dated the 7th of July, ns follo'ra : " Pour la peste quy ertoit an niiliea 
de nous fut le lendernaiu de la cene de Jnilet les prieres publicques commen- 
ces du soir tous les jours hors presche, a 5 heures du «nir " The short list 
of communicants of August, 1583. hns a note Httached — \Mir nous fortifier 
en fui, en luy priant d'avoir pitic du noub. " The ravages of the pkgue arc 
visible for a long time in the small nnmber of peraona attendiqg "la Gene,*' 
who^ after the year 1605, are mostly sbangers, prodncing "t^mofgnagea,** 
or "avec attestation." In the whole year 1630 there arc only nine commit 
nicant^ entered, six of them "jeunes fiUes ;" in there arc but five coro- 
mimicantvs ; and in 1632 but two. Then there is a blank till i(\(V2, when one 
name is entered, while three more follow in 1G65. Here end the lists of com- 
nmmcautSi 

As a sort of appendix to these lists there feOoirs, after a blank space, the 

entry of a conversion. It runs : " Le 12 Aoust, 1722. Monsieur Pierre Gar- 
pentier pr^tre de Teglise Komaine du troisi^e ordre des franciscains, natif 
de Paris, fit ftbjunition pubUcque des errenrs de la dite eglise et fat recu a la 
paix de I'EgUse par nous Pierre Denain, docteur en theolpgie, et minisnre do 
oetteE^ise." 

After about slacteen Uaak leaves a neir series of entries oommences, headed 

** Registre des enfans qin ont este baptisees en I'e^se de.^ estrangers VValooa 
en la Ville de Hampton ndmi.se ])ar la Mnge5t(? de la Koyne Elixal>eth Tan 
1567." The baptisms coniiuence in December, 1567, when there are two, the 
fiuhers entered as from Valendennes and Hampton," and the mothers from 
London and Valenciennes. In die year 1568 the baptisms nnmber eight ; in 
l(69,nfaie; hi 1570, seraHeen ; in 1671, six; hi X572, ten; in 1678, flfteea ; 
In 1571, twenQr; in 1676, sixteen : in 1676, twenty-two • and from 1677 to 
the end of the century-, they vary from twenty to thirty. But the lists do not 
appear to have been regularly kept, for there are tnany blank qwces, and the 
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amal fonnala, **liit baptn^** with name of "pBria" or '*tMinoiiQ," is often 

ven' inconqdele. There are several entries fat baptizd par Mdisieur IIop- 
kim, ministre angli " in 1 r>8+. The place of origin of the parents is seldom 
given, bat a description oi' trade or profession occurs in a few instance; 
uiuoiig them Fierre Tiedet, " orffevre Martin, " batteur d'estain and Phil- 
ippe de kMotte, ^ministre de U parole de Dieu,"all of whidi names i^pear 
fnqimlBtf, " MoDMeur de Boailion, miiriatie de J> parolle de Dien,*' i> aibo 
entmd more than once among the parents. 

AfVcr the year 1600 the baptismal registers are more confused and irregular 
than l)eforc, the name^ of godfathers and witnesses being fieairely ever given. 
From l(i*i4 to Klf)? the entries entirely ceuM', to l»e resumed only in alternate 
jCfurs. Under date of the 2;3d uf July, KiGT*, is tlie following note, signed 

Cowaud, Pasteur:" "Dieu avant a£Big€ notre viUe dn fdns tenible de ses 
fleaux a tASa^ la phis part des hatutans d^abandonner lenrs naisoas, et 
Monsieur Bemert lenr pasteor ettant detenu de maladie et ^raat este oon- 
traint de ({uitter sa demoure pour <>hanger d'air h lu campagne, nous arons en 
son nhsensc l):ii)tiite dans notre Eghse fnin«,t>ise xui i)Ctit enfant Anglois ap- 
pelle 2«iicolas, et ce par Tordre de monsieur le Maire. ' (Among the death 
entries, fivdier on in the book, stands, under date ofS^t. 21, 1865, ^'Uoii- 
dear Oooiand, notre pasteu^-pesie.") 

There are onfy seven entries of hqrtism in the year 1665, among them 
" Flizii^f'th, fille de Monsieur Courand, norro y>n5!tenr." The next pastor 
mentioned is "Monsieur Anthoine Congot, nunistro de ceste Egii.se et ])oc- 
teur en medecine," described, in us married to one " Authoinette," 
daughter of Mouseignenr Mkic Anthoine de Kneste dn felga, gentHhomme 
firanfcus de la prorinee de Langnedoe." The entries shoot this period an 
few in nnmhcr, including, how ever, names of some distinction. A child of 
" Abraluim Huillun de St. llillaire, stir Loti/.e en Poitou," and another of 
*' Jean Tlionies, apoticaire et chirngicn de hi \ ille de Cauvisson en Langue- 
doc" — the kttei- with *' Charles Gujot de la Kenaudiere, gentiihomme fraii^ois 
de hi province de Poitoa," as god&ther— are entered in 169 1. As far as the 
origin of the parents is stated, the natives of Fkanoe predominate In the lists 
solweqnent to 1697. Many are entered as " Francois refugiez ;** some from 
" Basse Noimandie," some from " Ilaut Languedoc," but the greater num- 
ber from the province of Toiton, Under date of Julv. 1 702, one ** Cerard de 
Vaux, fmn<;'ois, tic la ville de ( 'astres en Haut Laiigued<x*,*'is mentioned as 
potisessed of a pajjer-mili, demeuraus au moulin a papiei', dans la puruiB.sc du 
South Stonehafii," and both in 1699 and in 1706 there occnrs names of offi- 
csKs " dans le veginMBt dn Colond Blordant,'' or " Brigadier Ifor^ 
in 1711 "Monsienr le lieutenant general Mordant" figures as the godfather 
of twin sons uf Monsieur f^nnfois du Chesne de Bnffanes, migor infiuiterie 
de ( lievrenx en Poitou." 

The entries of b^tisms cease in 1779, after graduuUy decUniiig in number, 
anoantlqg to oidj twenty-one in die Air^*tiiiee jean from 1744. During 
the whole of this period the Reverend "Isaac Jean Bamooln** itgares as 
*' ministn de cette eglise and a note at the end. signed " ITiigh Hill, D.I)., 
vicar of Holy Rhood," states that " the K'e\ . Isjmc John Bamouin died OO the 
80th of MaitOi, 17U7, uiul was buried the 6th of April, 1797." 
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TliA liflta df marringes comiiMnce in DeoemlMr, 1567, tmt for aboat 180 
j«en, till near the end of the Heventeenth eonttury, the entries are irregular 

and somewhat confused. iSul)*ie<jm'ntly they are foil of details iis to the hirth. 
origin, and, at times, tfic pmfession of the bridegr<Hnii ;nid bride. Daring 
the phigue uf 10ik> t;, nmty Kngli»h couples were luurricd in the French 
dmrdi, the English clergymea having all fled from tbe town. Hence fueh 
eotriet as the following : ^' Jacob Berger eft 8am Bat)r]ia,jlous deux I'nglois, 
rccevrent la Benediction deleut marriage p nostre pasteur en T/Kglis<^ ile St. 
Joan en (ette ville, les Miriistre<< F.tirIo!?! nynnt alitindone leur troj»eaux ii 
cause de la peste ijui nivugoit en ce lieu ce 4'^"' do Decembre, IGGri." The 
Iblkmiag is a specimen of tbe ordinaiy entriee: **Le 29 Noremfare, 1702, a 
ettf bem par moi Antoinc C'ougoft le maniage de Jean Lefebre, or})hevre de sa 
prnfe<ision, demenrant a Londres, fils de feu Jean le Fuhre, marchand de la 
ville de (Chalons en (.'hampagne et de Marie C'ontenean sas jK.rc et mere, il'mie 
l»art, et d'Esther Villeueau, tille de ( harles Villcneau nuirehiutd dauh l ittle de 
Rd et d'Ealher Soirtf aea et mhn d'antre pert. Leqnel maniafe a et^ 
benift ups^ la pnfalicatieii de trd» annonces." The entries of mairiages are 
never iittmcrnuf!, either before or after the year 1700 — avemj,'!iip. on the 
whole, not more than two n rear. Fruin ITIO to 1720 tliere iire hut si?w; 
from 1720 to 17«K), but seven ; and from the latter date till 17r>3, uuly three. 
The Bev. Isaac Jean fiamooin, in the whole of his kmg ministry, enters bat 
two marriages— one In 1 786, and the other in 1 768. Very few of the names 
foimd ill thf lists of baptii!m<« reorcnr among the marrinfje?!, which appear to 
have taken pla( e < hietly among [persons settled at lIamptoue,"or, i^uito as 
frequently, between natives of the Channel Inlands. 

The maniage-Usts are followed bj twenty-Uiree blank pages, afker which 
commences the death-regi«ter. It is headed ** R^istrc de Ccux qui Mint mors 
de reglise de Kstningcrs Walons admire par la Maie>te de la Hoyne Kliz!ii<eth 
en la Ville de Ilamptone. \r>(t7.'' The tirst vntries are very sliitrt, gixiiig 
merely the nuiue; but in ir>70 there ii» a lengthened notice of the death of 
one Jhenmie Dentierei" native of ** Lanbredde anpres de Ulle lea flandrev** 
farther dex rihed as sonldat a monrieor de Boigne,'' wlio arrived ill, *'etvittt 
aKefii«e dt- ( ette I'.^^lise tant ponr estre aid(^ en sa nesessitr ( «»me jiour avoir 
consollation, et fut garde a la maison de foy le perre bien lon^^. temps et au 
grand despens dcs poures, mais par Li liu trespasaa le 17 jour de May, l.'i70, 
et fht eosepaltnrd le metme jour.*' The death-entries mnnber not more than 
four or five timea per unnnm for the first fifteen years, except in ir*7H, when 
there are nine, five of which arc marked " passant" and "non de realise," 
with farther notice, in some cases, that they were '*mis aux dej>eus dcr* 
poures," or wayfarers It^t by public charity. The burial of these poor took 
place nearly always the same day, and that of others the day after death. 
The 1 1 u e of nativity is ver> seldom given in the earlier entries, down to the 
middle of 'h<> seventeenth eentnry. 

Tliero iire lung lists of the dead, ginng nothing more than the names, which 
were apparently entered in a batch ; the words " fot enterre' le mesmc jour" 
occur very frequently and regnlariy aUter the year 1600, when the Unt signs 
of the ravages of the phiguc became strongly visible. In ir>04 long strings 
of names are followed by **peste," the entries throoghoat being of the short- 
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est, such as '* Catharine Martm mourut le 30 Aoust — peste," and **Pian»fll» 
<le Pierre Gevlin numrot le jour sttMlit— peste." In the year 1804, 161 per- 
sons are set down as having died of tiie plegne, the numhcr amounting at 
times, in August and September, to four and five a day. In April, l(lor>, there 
is ^ non |>c.stc" after a name; but no fsurther deaths are entered during the 
remamder of the year. 

The first entry in 1G17 b Phillippe de la Motte, ministre de la parole de 
I^n BKKimt le 6 de May el fust en tenre le mesme jonr en compaigide de 
tcmt le magiatrat." There are but three deaths on tibe average of the Tears 
1 GI 7-f>5, at which latter date the word peste" agam makes ito appearance 
after the names. From the 1 '>th of July, when the word first occni-^. till the 
end of the year IGG/*, twcnty-ttiree deaths from the platrue nre recuided. Uue 
more person died of the ]»higue iu Aui,'u.st, 1CC6, uitcr which there stands 
**non-peste" to a name. The entries henceforth decrease Ihrther in num- 
ber, and greatly change in phittseoingy. The dd fonn is Qdllanme lian- 
scll trespassa le 2G de Auril au matin et fut mis en lerre le mesme jour sur 
le soir;" while the entries after the great plagtie year of IHCr* are nn^^fly n.« 
follows: ** Le sieiir Mathien Urohier franeois refugie est mort le 29 de Join 
est enterre le 30." The foilowuig entry occurs in IGGl : **Ce grand Servi- 
tenr de Dieu, Paul Ifercier, deceda le 22^ d'Aonst, estant vendndiyet fnt en* 
sepnltni dedans cette E^^^ise le Lnndjr enBn}rnuiit. Icdny estant on das grand 
PiUters de cette Egli^e et plaiae d'aumosne." 

There arc no entries of any particular interest duriTig the wliole of the sev- 
enteenth centurv ; the names are nearly all French, and the description 
"refugie" very frequently accompanies the name. From 170(> till 1712 there 
are but thirty-four deaths entered, and only one in 1713. The latter is of 
niuiiial length, as Allows: ^^DenioiseOe Antoinele de Ginesie de la ville de 
Pnitaarens en lAOgiiedoc et femme du sieur Antoine Congot, docteur en 
medicine, Recteur de Millbrook et ministre de cette Eglise, est morte Ic 21 
May, 171.?, et a ctd enterre le 25' dans Teglise de la Tousj^aint ]»roche la ta- 
ble de la commutiiuD. " There is no death entered in 171-1, and but one in 
1715, numing, Monsieur Samuel Domam, gcntilhomme refugid, ne a Aien- 
fOQ est mort le 17 JoiOet et enterr^ le 19*,*' 

In 1721 we find the fdlowing ohitoaiy notice filBqg neariy half a page: 

Monsieur Phihbert d'Henrart, baron d'Kunniggen, fran<;ais refugid, moomt 
en rette ville Ic 30 Avril, 1721, ag<5 do 4G ans et ftit enterr^ dans IVglise pa- 
roissiale tl llulirood, anpr^s de M. Fretleric d'llenart sonfils, le niereredisui- 
vant, son corps etant conduit a la hcpullure par tons les ministres fran^ois et 
anglois de cetle ville et de St. Maiy, et par une grande mnltitnde de frat^ois 
et d'angleia. Sons le i^gne de Gnillanme troisi^me il fiit envojtf eztraordir 
noire h Geneve, en Suisse, et s'etant retir^ de cette villa il a laissd dcs mar- 
qne«» de sa grande charit(? pour les pauvres en laissant h rette eglise nn hillet 
de £.12 sterling, plus tard encore f.'O sterling ; aiissy hien (nie de son zele 
IKHir la gloire de i)ieu en laissant pour I'entretien du minist^re de cette eglise 
In sraune de 12 livres Meriing de rentes. Devoir donn^ iljr a environ 8 nm 
qnatre mille livres sterling a llApital des firan^cas refhgi^ h Londres, vnlgaire- 
ment appelle' la Providence. Les pau^res des deux nations fVan^oise et an- 
gliose |x;rdent beaucoup h sn mort. Da veuiUe avoir piti^ d'enx, h lemr snsd- 
ter des personnes aossy charitables." 
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This entiy is fiDOmred by toother of MNne intensl. It to : "ICoorieiir An- 
toiiw Goagot, cy-derant mtimtre de cette i%Uie moarat en cfltle vilki la lidn 

May, 1 72 1 , et fat enterrc lo Mercredy Ruivant dans I'egliso paroissiale de Mill- 
brook dont il dtoit recteur ; il avoit scrvi cettc cglii^e nvec ^Edification pendant 
30 asm," There are two more entries after this, the one stating the decease 
of **duiioii«lle hi Cmoe dn Teniie,flne do Mondenr to Ookcmel dn Tenne*" 
in Angmt, 1721, and the other that of "Monneiff Ffeaii^oia dn Boor^" in 
March, 1722. Hero the doath-ie{;i>ter mds. 

After an inten-eninp^ spare of tiiirty blank leaves, another, and cxceeilinply 
int^^ting series of entries commences, speci^ing tlie Fasts and Thauksgiv- 
ingB hold at th« dmrefa of" Qod'a Hoose." The heading of these entriei ia 

Lea joaanea piAlicqoaa qay se scmt fectes en ceste Kglise Gontre les tan^ 
d'afliction selon la roustume des Kglises de T)ien." The fasts, numbered in 
chronoloRiral order, extend from ir»<i8 till the year 1667, or exactly a centu- 
ry. There are altogether sixty-eight ^'jeusnes," besides three thanksgiv- 
ioga, or **aclkiia de gracaa,'*all of tham eontaining refleetioiiB on contempo- 
rary events. 

The first entn- i•^ ns fbllmrs : '* Lan 1568, le 3* jonr de Setcmbre fnt cele- 
bre' le jeusnc pul)lkque, ronision cstott qnc Monf;i^,Mieur le Prime dWeng de- 
scenduit daleniaigue aux paiib bu^i {xjur u^^mti, avec I'tiide dc Dieu de deli^Tes 
toe ponrea egiiset daffiction, or pour prier plus ardament le Seigneur a to de> 
liTxanoe de son penple le jeusnc fut celebrd." 

The second entry is as follows -. " Lan 1570. An C"" jour dc May fut cel- 
r»hr<* Ic jcn«ne, I'Dcasion estnir 'fm- 'Mom'mxn le ttriiirc de Conde et Antres 
princes de hi trance estantes en gia-rre puur uuiinteiur hi vrai religion que lo 

Roj Todbdt abolir, perdirent one grose batailb, de quoi tontea toa EgUaaa ae 
aeraiait fort deaoMee en pn» ehaines de c alamit^ extieme. A oecte cnae od 

oelebm Ic jeusne pour prier pour eux. " 

The tliird entri'- nins : *'I>an 1572. Le 25 jour le StMembre fut cclebrc 
one jeusne publi^ue, la raison estoit pour ce que Monsieur le Prince d'urenge 
eatait vena anz paito baa airee noavelle amee datoraaignc poor anier a deliv* 
ver le pais e les pauvroa egliaea bon de to main du due d'Albe oe cruel titan, 
» t ;ni i principallemcnt jtonr ce que !es epli^es de la France cstoient en une 
men eilleuse et horrible cahimite extreme. Une horrible massacre avoit este 
fiut a pans le 24 jour daont passe, un grand nombre de nobles et de fidelles 
farant tnea en me ndt, environ de 12 on 18 niltoi, to FroMhe defiiBiida par 
tout to roianme et tone toa biens des iideltoa ptitos jmr tout le roiaume, or poor 
la consoUation d'eux et des paix has, et poor prier to bdgnenr a tow deliv^ 
ranee fiit colebtt? ce jeu.sne solemmel." 

The next six " jeusnes," numbered 4 to 10 (1574-5), were held to pray for 
the "penvrea e^fiaea** of Fhuoe and HoOand; atoo for p r ea e r va tion agidnat 
the plague. The next after this, mariBed 1], to aa Ibllows: '*Le vingt et 
neuvieme d'aout 1."76 fut celebre an jetisne public en ee^tc eglise priant THen 
de maiiitenir ia mai^te de la Hmie en bone Amitio et acord avec M. le prince 
d'urenge, a la gioire de dieu et an aatot et coiuervation des ^ises." 

The next, the 12t]i entr^, runs: '^Le 22 Novembte, ir»76, to jeusne fiit 
cetobr^ en oeate eglise et ce mesme jonr au!<i>i en fltvnt autant toatea les cgli>^ 
dea eatrangen refngiea en an^terre. i:*mnt dieu poor to conservation dee 
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egU.sefl de France qiqr 9e %'oiciit menacbees et poor la ddi>Tanoe plniniere de 
celle* des pais do flandres et pntir la < ()nsola««sion de?? p!tnro< ti(i<'ll(>s <juy out 
rcfu grand afliction i\ la destriKfion lie la \'ille (rstuvi i - jur l espagnnl n de- 
truicte Ic V du prti&eui, et pour prier le beigiicur iuur icuir iu bride aim i^uy 
n'aillent point plot outre aflSgal le pcuple.*' 

Tbe IStheittiyniiu: ''AnmoisdeMiiirier iiifldiiooepeaqitaiiteetMpt» 
le 4* jour fut celebre un jensne public aves Kmtes lea ei^Uses eUnuigeres qaj 
sont en Angleterre priant dieu pour les eglinex qny sont cn la fmnce et flnn- 
dre^ a ce tpielleti fureiit giirdees cotre les nieuees qu'oa eteadait que renuemy 
fiiisoit pour les {{rencr en rompont la ]»ix." 

The 14tb fiut leUtee to tbe war is tbe Netheilaiidd, prajrers bdng directed 
agaiiisttlieiingrewof l]ie**fir^baataiddoRo7d'eqMi^ Thelfitheo- 
toy b ta the same effect : Pour cause que Dom Jan d'aiutrice avait une 
grosse armee an pniia de hnihat." The ICth fast, dated March 30, IfiT't, like- 
Avise relates to the ^ ;ir in the Netherlands — *' Fespagnol gcnncme par le 
prince de parme" lx:)ng prayed against. The 17th entry runs: **Le 23«' 
Juilot, l.>7li, fiit celcbrd le jensne Apres la prinse de Mastrik par les espag- 
Bots priant dien avoir pitie de aon egUse des paiii baa, oa lea afferrea aont a 
preaent en honrible cooliuicni, et aussy priat a dieu que les egtiaea en le paiia 
ne soient troublees per la venue du due d'alencon de laquelle on parle beau-< 
oonp." [T>ukc d'A^oni'nn, favoml suitor of Qneen Klizabeth.] 

Tiie next f;ist, the JmIi, relates to an eartli((iiake in Knpland and Kranee. 
m fulluwd: ''1(6 d'Auril, iui>0, lejeuhue lut ceiebru pour ])rier dieu uuua 
carder contve lenire qny le6de cemda nous aTciteattf moostre par un grand 
taaUemet de terra qay s eatd non aeolemet en toat ce Roiamne mea aoasf 
Picardieetle8peiiabaadela6andre8. commo pour garder de guerre, depeste, 
et pour pre^'er\'er le<t panrrcs cgli=cs de t^.iiulros c frntice des effort de lenrx 
eneuiis ';nv requiUuient leurs tbrces avec une iptmt armee d'espagne pour le:> 
V&aii uiiuiiiir." 

The 19th to relalei to the gnat comet of 1581. Theentirnma: "Le 
e* d'Auil, 1681, le jaaane fot oelebi^ pour pcier dieu noua garder cotre lea ef 
fete dea ngnea de mhi ire deqnoy mom eattf meiiacfaee en Commette quv 
8*cst commeneoc a monstrer le 8 d'octobre et a duree jti«jue« an VI derehre. 
puis aussi (•f)trc les j^rands dmugement'^ et re««o1ntious ai)arentes en jiais de 
* flandres et ailleurii par de k, afin que de m grace. II luj pleut tout tuurner 
a bien pour le profit de son egliso.** 

The SOth flut (Jannaiy 25, 1852)iehitee again to the war in the Nether- 
laad»— poor prier pour les e^'lises de flandr^ quo Ton roisit en grant con- 
fusion et afliction." Very simiUr is the entry of tlie 21st fast, dated 28th of 
Kehnmry, 1688^ held poor prier dieu d avoir pitie de ses cglii»ee qujr sout eu • 
la tlandres.*' 

The euiry of the li2d fast runs : "Le 12 Septebro, ir»83, Le jnsne pohllc 
fot oelebrtf en pliant dien pour lee panvres egKeea, premiereoient poor oeDes 
en la franco qi^ eoot cn grande Hcnace d afiliction poor guerrcs. cellea de 
flandres sont affliges par les espagnols et Malcontens quy gattent hi flandres et 

remettt^nf la papautd et idolntrie por toute* le*» ville*? quy prennent. et en 
tn»i<icnu' iieu pour ee'«te c^li>e iri en ci'^ie ville quy i> on <» mois a cste 

atUigee de peste de la eu est oiurte cc^^te eglise environ 50 personnea et en 
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ewte vflle en^ran 400 6t oaiitiiine enoove l*affietlon, le tefgnenr b veuiDe Mre 

cesser bientoat et id et aiUenn ntiBsi." 

The 23d fast iigiiin relates to the d<jlrigs in Flanden* — "Us horribles guen-es 
des ospagnols et malcontents." The next four entries, fuiitM 24 to 28, are still 
coiicei uiiig the wars in Fruiice aud the Netherlands, and other gr&it trouble;}, 

dAaqoeb TE^iie de dtoo estoit menaoee.** 

Between the 20th and 3(^>th fast^ there is an entry of thanLsgiring oOQoeni- 
ing the great Armada of Spain. The entr}- is as f lUowd : " Actions tie pnicp*. 
le 20* de Novebre, ir»88. graces furet reudues publiquenient an JSeigneur 
pour la dissipation estrange dc la flotto d'Espague quy s'estoit rendue anx 
ooetes d'Am^ielerre pear conqiieBter leiUt rqjrMtme et le remettn eoiift la tjr- 
raimte da P^M." The SOth fast reflects upon the previous thank»giving. 
The entri- nins : "Le de npccbre. l.'.HS, le jeuRne public fat celebre afin de 
prier le Seigneur qu'il luy pioise donner aux Kgli!<cs de france et de tiandree 
semblable delivnmoe oome celle de laquele il est cidessos fait mentioo." 

The next entiy it aa ftUowat "Le 19* joor de May, 1689, le jennie fiit 
publis en noctre ns^etnl)1cs pour le celebrer le 22 du meeme Biois pour prier te 
5?eignenr qull lui jil;ii>e l>onir I'firmt^e navale de la Serenissime Elizabeth roinc 
d'^Vugleterre quy avoit toit voile cotre 1 espagnol. item pour supplier qu'il lot 
plaiM anan doner pais heorenM anx eglises de izBice et de flandiei.^^ 

The 88d fiMt relates to the change of dynasty in France. The entiy nms : 
**Le 21 d'Aout, 1589, le jusne publique fut cclebre en ceste Eglise de Hamp- 
tone come par toiites les Kpliscs estnuigere*! de re royanme ]>nnr les fronhlet* 
et remuements de la france a cause du transport de couruune en La maison 
de Bonihon et lea manx deqaeU TEgtise ettoit mena^ec, a oette fin qne live 
de IMea estant appois^ il se montra fiivorable a TEc^iae." 

This fast is followed by another thanksgiving registered as foUows : *'Tx 
20 de Mars, l.'tK), graces furent publiquement rendues au Seigneur pour la 
Victuire nigiuUee que le lioy dc I* ranee et dc Navarre a obteaue par le faveur 
de rEtemal dea arm^ anr aea enemis le 14 de Mars stil nonvean aiqwes dn 
village nomind St. Andr^.** The 'AM and 84th Cuts relate to the state of 
uttairs in »ance, and the stnip'ple of ttie new king to maintain both the TJe- 
f'ormed religion and his crown, choees que u'estoient point saua grandes dif- 
lindies." 

The entiy of the 84th fiMt is ^owed hy a note recording a visit of Qneen 

Eli/.iibeth to Southani)it(>ii. The note runs: Le 4 de Septebre, 1591,1a 
:-'ereni^^inM' ini/.;ibetli Koine (rAnglcterre vint a TIamptonc avec toute sa court 
quy esloit tres grandc et jHirtit le 7* dudit mois envers le midi, et come elle 
partoit et cstoit hors de la viile, u'ayons pcut avoir acccs vers sa Majcfte en 
la ville, la renMraasmes de ce qne pass^ vingt gnatra ana avoit Cite nana maii^ 
tenus en ceste ville en tranqnillitc e repoa. Elle repondit fort homainement 
Inimnt T>ieti dc ce fpi'il Itqr avoit donmS pnissanoo de recnnllir et fiure Uen 
aux poures estrangers." 

The entries of the six &sts nnmhered 36-40 reUte to the waro in France 
and the Netherianda, with prayers against **les nooveanx aniareils dn Dnc 
de Parme cotre le Koy." The 4l8t fast si)eaks nl i nt a general d^rtfa of 
food in Kn^'land. The cntn' is: ** Le 12 de Janvier, iri'.iT, le jcusnc pu- 
bliquc celcbru cn cettc cglisc a cause de U cherete horrible par toot ce ruy- 
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anme de bMs par la loogne oontiiMiatioii 4es plages qny a gat^ la moiMoa et 

la Knudile." The 42d fiut relatM to tha asHistuiu e given by Qaeen £fiiar> 
bedi to Henry IV. The entry runs : ** Le 25 de Juliette, 15i>7, lejuane pub- 
lique fitt (■elebrt' on fcnte t^lise come aussi on lo-^ nmres Egli-JO'i estrungeres 
|iour prier le Seigneur qu'U luy jilnite doner bnuh succe<> u i iirmco de lay 
Koyne. " The next two entries are on the Mime subject, the fasts being 
**pottr invoofiiier ardamoit I'Kteniel qu'il luy plaiw beoir 1m annes de la 
Rtunfi an Iilaada ootre lea rebelles fumant€z pari'eqiagiioL** 

11)0 45tli entry nms : Legume lot celebrd en ceste c^ee le 25<' Aoat, 
1509, par advis de la Compagnie. |>oiir les bruits de gtierre ct apprehen.«jon« 
d'une flotte d'Espagnc et iiutitis remuemeuts cjuy jmrassoient alors, atin d'in- 
duire le peuple a berieuse conversion au Seigneur. ' The next two eotri^ ro- 
kta agjidn to the war in the ycrtiiwrfawdi» nolaUy *'iiiie batidlla fort foiianfa 
antra le comto Biiiiriee et rAicliidnc." 

In the 48th entry reference is made to a now outbreak t/t the plague, as 
follows. '*T.e jn«;ne public fut relebre particulicrcment cn ccste eglise le 8* 
de Fcburier, 1604, ^ raison de la maladie cotagieuse de laqueie nos es'tion') 
menacez, Dieu ayant visits quelqnes deux k trois families en ceste villu du 
cotagio." The 49th fast relates to the affairs of Flanders, and ^^ain to the 
plague : '*'Le joBoa pnbUcqiia fiit celebrtf en eeste EgUsa k 34* da Ifigr, 1604, 
come aussy aoz antres Egtisee da la langna ftan^oiaa en oe royanme, tant k 
raison de I'estat de Flandres, le conte Maurice assicgant I'Elscluse et s'effor^ant 
de faire lever lo siege de Ostendc iissieg(5e par I'Archichic d'Aotriche ; que pour 
ri'.stai de ee pays, le parlemeut wiiitenant e rechiy, anssi pour les verges de 
graiid chasticmeut de paste que Dieu luuikitruite a ivuiidres et autr^ eudruits 
dn royanme, et ootre toot cda poor ca qn'en nostra nos eetiooe ^iree 
la confirmation et inatalation dn frte Tunodi^ Blier an Seint Ifiniat^ da 
l*Evaiigile." 

The next entr}' still refers to the ]t)f>f:^ie. It rnns: "Le jtisne pnblic fut 
eelelirt!' en ceste eglise le ll*" de Jnllrtti', lii<M, a raison de la maladie cota- 
gieui»e laqueie ebtoit hicu alVreuMi uu iniiicu de ceete Kepublique et de uustre 
eglise," 

The next ie an entry of tliankBghingfor the oenation of Ilia plagne, as fol- 
lows : ** Le 16 de Janvier, 1605, actions de graces pnbliques et soleimelhs 

furet rendties an Seigneur pnrticulierement en nostrc eglise de ce qu'il avott 
pleu a Dieu de faire ( esser le grand fl^aa de peste taut en nostro Asfiemblce 
qn'en la Kepublique de cee>te A-ille." 

The 51st fiwt is entered : le 80 May, 1605, lo jeusne fbt oelebrtf en ceste 
E^Use ooma aossy en les antres Eglises estrsngerss recneiUis en ce royaame 
poor invocquer ]>lus ardament le Seigneur pour la prosperite de cest Kstat, et 
{•our le^; estnt<^ de Ilollandc ct antres pro^ince^ Unies qull plaise Diea benir 
leurs armes li su gloire et au bien de toute s«n Kglise." 

llie 52d fa4.t aguiu refers to the plague. The entry runs : *' Le 22" d'Oc- 
- tobre, 1G(N), le jusno pnblique fut celebrd en ceste Eglise come le joor suivant 
il fast anx Ej^ises estrvgeves recneillies en oa rojanme k oeM 
l^igneur >i ce qu'il appaisat son ire eanhraafis ootre 1^ frires de Londres ks- 
quels il Wsitoit de grand fleau de peste, et semblablement pour le supplier 
d'aooompagner ks ann^ da Messeignewrs ks Sstats des Provinces Unies de 
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scs tuvenrs nccoastumces reprimant les i^oires et thomphes profaueti ties eo- 
Demis de la veritc." 

The S8d &at, oocuniiig after an interval of eight jeore, nSen, for the fint 
tlmtti to the Fmestaats of Gemumy. The eociy is as followa: **I«e 14 de 
Sept., 1614, le jensne fat cetebrc en cette Eglise au roesme jour que les uatres 
estrnngeres de ce rovinnne jwurprier le Seigneur de dissijter los cnter|>rise? ilc 
rem|»ereur et du TajK' i ^ li'urs confedercs s"etiorauits do miner le.-^ E^lise"; cle 
TAlleuiiigue, et benir uu ccmiraire le^ urm&B de oeux cp il :>ui>ciu)it poor )a 
oonserTatkm de md E^^ue." 

The 54th ihat haa leArenoe to iFhuioe, aa feUowa: "Le 16 de Novemhir, 
1616. Le jensne flist celeM en ceste Eglise an mesme jonr 4in*eD autres 
estmngercs dc cc royaume a cause des troubles de la I'ranrc et ponr |)rier le 
Seigneur de couserver son Eglise h leucontre de touts les ntteiuats des entie- 
mis de sa verite." The next two entries relate to the aA'airti of the Nether- 
lands, notably **l€»s troableB qui inoommodent les Eglises des Provinces 
Unies.^ The8e**tionbles*'arBiiiore pointedly allndad to in the 67th fint, as 
follows : **Le 28 de Septembre, 1620. Le jnsae fnt encor oelebr^ en ceste 
Eglise cnmo cn nurre<> Eglises estrangeres en ce Roynumc cn considenition du 
S}Tiode dttdivcr-i pnys (jui c«tntt assemhl(5 en Hnllaiul ponr appaiser les troo- 
bles qui incommudoyeut lej» EgUf»ej> duii I'roviuces L'nies." 

The next entry principally refers to events in France: '*Le 21 de Juin, 
1621* Le jnme fiit encor eelehrtf en ceste vi^am conune en antres Eglisei 
e stwmg eres de ee Royamne en consideration des fiischenx tnutteBnants qni 
sout fkicts a ceux qni font profession de hi mesme religion que nou.^ en France 
et nilleurs." In the 5{lth aud (JOth fn.'Jts rcferenee is made to flu afflictionacif 
the Protestant chturhes in ITollaTid and in the (lerman ralaitnate. 

The next entry, of the Gl^t fa^t, has oucc more referanoe to the plague: 

Le 27 de Jdllet, 1626. Ceste Eglise se joignit k oelebrer lA josne public 
arec I'^g^ Angloise tons les Meicredis selon le eonrniandement dn Boy en 
oonridenition de la peste ayant eonmMnotf a Loodfes et neoaswnt toot le 
royaume." 

The entry of the find fast runs: "Le second jour d'Aoust, 1G26. Ceste 
Eglise se joignit encor a celebrer lejusnepublique avec TEglise Angloise selon 
le oommandement dn Roy en eonstdendon des dav^geia ^ menasseot ee 
rayanme.*' Tlie nest entry has relation to the state of the Oontineittal fat* 
eign churches, "raffliction que souffrent lai EgliMS d'oatre mer." 

Tlie tff'lihfriitions of the Knglisli Parliament are referred to in the next 
fost, the Gkh, as follow?? : " Le 21 d'Auril. H;2h. Teste V/A\<e joinguit "a 
celebrer le jusne publiq avec 1' Eglise Angioise selon le couiniandeuieut du Itoy 
en consideration des dangers qui menaaeDt oe royatune et pour prier Diea 
qn'il 6i«e retundr h bien les ddiberations dn Parlement qni est aisembltf.** A 
fiist to the same effect was hoM eleven months after. The entry runs : **Le 
20 de Mars, 1 G29. Ceste Eglise sc joi^mit encore avec TEglise Angioise pour 
celebrer un jusne pubUq;ae par le commandement da Boy a mesme consictoni> 
tifm que le precedent." * 

The I'l-esh u|>|>tiarauce of the plague is referred to in the next, the 66th, fiu»t, 
held after an interval of thirty-six yean : **Le 6 de Deoembre, 1665. Le 
jnsne fat edebftf en ceste EtlUse noste Tille esta&t aiBigl de la pesieles 6 
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moii pttittf Mtant mort da aottra petitt tronpom Tiroo SO penomm ot dm 
Englais 800. ht Seigneur voile bien Anesier eetta Tiaritttinn et isaj el eil- 

The next entry irlatcs to the grmt fire of London. It is as follows: *'Le 
10 d'Ot tobre, HKJO. l.e jiisiie fut cclcbro eii reste Fglk© jmr le commando- 
inent du lioy coniti nuAsy en tuutes le^ Egli£e«> l'>ngluii^ poor prier Ic Seign* 
ear d*a|ip«uer wmlrB et teeter eee jogemena meiiitwient repandn warobUof- 
aiime k ville (cefntale) de Loodiee eetent ]» plui gnumde pertie onuiimtf per 
le feu." 

In the fisth fast (June 19th, 10G7), the last nf the rcf^ular entries, prayers 
are offered for ** notre roi et sa ploire," the oc i usion heins " Monsieur Cou- 
raud notre I'a^teur uou^y uyaiit puissamment exhorted pur scs predications.'* 

After this ftsl ibe nombered cncriee ceeee; bat there is a abort appendix 
on die ftUoiriiig pege teftrrfaig to two HKvre "jeoaDee^'held on the I€tii of 
December, 1720, and the 8th of December, 1721. Both took place, it iji 
stntcd, "pnr ordre de stn mnjehtd ot dc monseignenr notre eveeqnei" the 
prayem being dirette*! '* pour pr^ierver le royiuiiue de hi guerre.'* 

At the end uf the book, fonning the eouclui»iou of tlie records of the South- 
enqyton ** God's Home,'** are five entries, headed **Iavre poor lea alhnea aor- 
venates en oeete Eglise.*' The entries chiefly relate to the coUactkn of cer- 
tain fund!« for the education of tlie children of the poorer members of the 
church. It was resolved, on the 19th of July, 15S4, that '*de trois mow en 
trois mois les aneieiis et diacres iront (ie nuiisuii on niaisoii poiur recuiiier le* 
deniers que chacun voudro doner." It appears from t>everal of these entries 
that general assemblies were held, at stated timeSf of the beads of fiunilies, or 
**ciieft de fiunnief^of the Fhench Protestant chnrshes of Jersey,. Gnemsej, 
Aldemej, and Serk, united wiA the eongregation of God's House." Among 
the names which most frequently occur in the register, we observe those of 
(iiiillnnmott, Page, Baillehache, Bamonin, Cupin, Mariette, Tetdin, Bauc- 
(^uart, Ijg Vasseur, Le Febure,Vincent, De la Motte, Prevost, Sequin, Durant, 
Ilenieu, De Lean, De la X'lace, 8auvage, Durand, Duval, and Duprt^. 

French Protwtant or WaUowa ChmehfCanterbmry. 

Tlicse registers form nine rolnmes, or ten part.«. The first ti|o parts, 
Uiund in one vohime — lonp, thin, narrow o« t:ivo. the paper yellow with nfre. 
and the ink of ru.sty red — contains entries of t)aptisnis, marringe<, htuI dmth)^ 
from the year ir>Ci3 to 1630. Tiiero are evidently many leaivcs \\ anting, par- 
tienlarljr in the eeriier portion. The entriea comoienoe in May, 1583, with 

**Le 5 Alt celebrtf ie muiiage de Hertiert (frmilf name illegible) h 

Marnc T)u Mourner.^' There are six marriages entered in May, 1583 ; ibor 
in June, four in Jnly, tvio in Anp:nst, none in Sej temluT, four in ( >rfnher, one 
in November, and two in December. "Nine more nian i i^i - ;ire enteretl from 
January to June, 1584 j then these ccuise, and entries of baptisms commence 
fim mder date of October, 1583, as loUowa: '*Le 8 iiit bqitiae Ten- 
frnt de Antoine Da Bol^ appeOe Jay,** followed bj the names of the godfii* 
thers and godmothers. There are twenty-one entries of births from October 
8 U) the end of the year \ TS?>, and twenty-three from the oth of JannatytO 
the 5th of October, 1564, when they come to an end. 
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After two blank leaves, there now come entries of deaths, banning trith 
the year ir»8I, us follows: "Le -'"^ de Jtiin inmirut ^Iny Diilonr. femme df 

" (name iU^ble). There are turty-ouc death-entries in 15<?1, bm 

moBi of them vtvktaSy nude Mme time after die ereot oeemrod, lees tivn a 
line being giren to each, and the whole in a Bort of tabnlat^d fiomi, Btp- 
liflnB, naniagcs, and deaths, in rery imgnJar order, fiU up the rest of the 
first volnmc. There nrc no features worth noticing, save the general &ci 
that the uiunea are chieliy Hebrew, such as Abraham, Dnniel, and Mary ; \mt 
a very largo proportion of the girb have the name Elizabeth given to them 
in baptism, doabdeM after Aat of the English queen. 

The second Tolnme commences with the year 1680, and ends with ITIS. 
The entries are ail of deaths. The vdume is m a most dUaqpidated states dr 
paper dark bro^Ti with age, tlie ink deep red, and many of the leaves mocb- 
eaten and half-torn. A great many Dutch names occur in this vol time, acH 
there are frequent entries of the fact of a gravestone having been wade lor tiit 
deceased. The following is a specimen : Jean Jacob Yanderfleet, Doctear 
en Medecine, moomt le 9^ joor de Febnrier, 168^ en Londres, apres afor 
este taiil^ de la pierre." Many names arc entered of persons dying at datant 
places in England and France, and even in the West Indies. The entries are 
very irregular ; often a hundred seem to liave been made at the same tine, 
iu a tabulated I'urui. 

A curioud entiT, throwing considerable light upon these irreguhirities, oc* 
cars in 1649. After Le 6* AurO, 1649, moomt Charle B^t»'* are fbor 
linea as IbilowB : **I<es jouia de incroyable tronbks advenu par Poniade % la 
faction en la nq>tare h d^irement de I'eglise le Hegistre est^ quelque temp« 
dilaicx a estii redrnis«e le mieiix In raemoire la peu porter." The death-en- 
tries af>er these words stun u]> the years 1645-9 ; they are very short aoi 
clearly imperfect ; ihe auiiie Touiade is not any where to be met w iih. 

The intenial distnrbaaces of the chuidi a{ipear to hare oondntied tiU 1711^ 
for die lists are not only most iiregolar, bnt seenungiy made by an ineiqMri^ 
enced hand. The last entr>' in vol. ii. runs : "Le 27' October, 1715, moo- 
rout Ilabrahom Iliban, agio do r>7." The Hebrew names of luipti^m cease 
to u great extent in this volume, Jean and Jacquee being the most com- 
mon. 

The third volume of the Canterbuiy recoids is the first dwt is toktab^ 
perfect. It containg both htytiCTM and marriages, llie fly-Jeaf on the ftoat 

i in ribed " Li>Te des Baptesmes de regtiseValonc de Cantorlx^ry depnttfe 
X XII 1 1, de Juillet, 1 r.(H), jusquau 1 r» ' de Mar?!, 1 n02. The following is the 
first entry of baptism: "Susanno ttUe de Daniel ^'eron fust presentee au 
Baptisme ayant poor tftunoings Josse des lious^eaux et Joseph de Serart, 
item ^Ume iemme de Thenchn et Pasqnettc femme de Michel Amsa.* 
AU the other entries are similar, bat die names of witnesses are not shn^s 
given. At the end of the yesr 1592 is the foUoi\ing entry : " Ce sont ceux 
qni ont este par le St. BaptesniA mise en I'Alianoe de Diea en l*£gitise de Csa» 
torbcr}' en I'An 1 .".!t2." 

The number i»i children entered as baptized in 1591 is 119; while in the 
following year, 1592, it amounts to U8 ; in 1593, to Ul ^ iu 1594, to 132; 
in 1695) to 186; inlfi96»tol07$ in 1597, to 91; in 1598, to 7S; in 1508, 
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to ocactly 100; in 1600, to 108; in 1601, to 88 ; and in 1802, to onlj 22» w 
fiuraa the 15th of April. Here the entries of hirthscMW. 

The entries of marriages, at the other tfda of tiie Tolttme, appear less com- 
plete than those of baptism. There are 27 marriages entered in 1591 ; 36 in 
ir>92; 29 in 1593; 39 in ir»94 , 2:. in \ '>\)-^ \ 31 in 19 in ir.97; 25 in 

1598; 22 in 1599; 18 in IGOU; 15 in IGOl ; and only 4 in the tirst fuur 
months of 1802— on Jenoary 24, Fehmary 14, Mezch 14, and April 12. Here 
the entries of the third vdame cease, a hhudL psge l»eing left in the middle of 
the book between the baptisms and marriages. 

Neither the baptismal nor the marriage entries of this vohime contnin any 
tiling si)Cc ially notevvortiiy beyond the fact that the settlers mostly intoniiar- 
ried; Thu ti)iluvving a specimuu of the marriage-entnes : Andrea Du 
Forest filx de It(^er natif de Conty en Picardie et Marie Uachon fiUe de 
Adam natif de Armentieres." There are an extraordinary number of wid- 
ows; in some years they form neailj one third of the whole entered in the 
marriage-lists. Widowers also are numerous. 

'I'be fourth voliun*' <ff th»» Cantcrbnr}' rpf'f»r(l>; is simibir in arrangrment to 
t!ie third, the bapti>ms i>eing entered on unc side and tla*. marriages on the 
other. There ore no deatlit» either in this or the preceding volume. The 
entries of baptisms commence on the 18di of April, n>02, and end December 
80,1821. There are 40 baptisms entered in (the 8| months of) 1802 ; 77 in 
1003 ; 05 in lOOl ; CO in 1(105 ; 81 in lOOO ; 82 in 1007; 69 in 1008; 89 in 
1609 ; 69 in 1610 ; 65 in 1611 ; ca in ICl 2 ; r.s in 1013 ; 03 in lOU ; 09 in 
1615; 50 in K'tlO; 01 in 1017; and "!» in IGlti. Daring the next tiiree 
years the entriejt are very confused, large numbers being evidently made at 
the same time. 

The marriage^triesyon the other side of the book, ran fWym 1802 to 1830, 
and arenge abont 21 a year. Most of the women of tins ]>eri(Hl entered as 
married seem to have been of the second generation of settlors, "natif 
Cantorhery." The following is a specimen of the form of most of the mur- 
riage-entries : '* Ite 5 de Auril 2<icolas do Sontluns tilz de feu i!].stienne natif 
da Cambray et Anthoinette de Name, fiUe de Jacques natUe de Cantorhery.** 
It appears there were aim, now and then, marriages of danghtcra of the set* 
tlement with Englishmen ; two occur in June, 1008, of George Lowe with 
Bffarie C>»lee, und .John Chandler with .Juditli Konsset, both marked as 
"marics entre les Anf^lais." l^iirms where the bride ia English are verj- 
rare. One specially marked a.s »iuch xa " Jehun Furmeutier veuf et une An- 
l^aise Jane Bachelar veufe de feu Kegnant natif de Cantorbery." 

The fifth Toltmie, similar in arrangement to the preceding, eontains bap- 
tisms and mairiages firom 1622 to 1644. There are 68 entries of baptisms iu 
1622; 50 in 1623; 54 in 1021 ; 72 in 1025 ; 72 in 1026; 81 iu 1027; 98 in 
1028; 81 in 1629; 110 in 1630; 100 in UVM ; lOl in 1632: 124 in 1033; 
85 in 1034; and 75 in 1635. For the remaining years, till 1644, the entries 
of baptisms are H>mewhat irrtgiilur, averaging from 70 to 80 per annum. 
The marriages entered during the period 1822 to 1844 average about 28 per 
anntmB. There is scarcely any influx of strangers -risihle during the period^ 
both bride and bridegroom behig set down, in nearly all cases, as "natiis de 
Cantorbety." The forms of entry are precisely the same as those in toL ir. 

Bb 
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Nuteji of any other kind ore not to be found, nor any features of special in- 
terest 

The sixth volume — a thiek 8vo of above 400 pegOB — \s almoftf entirely filled 
with entries of buptisnis, there beinj? only nine pages devoted lo marriages at 
the end of the book— reversed. The hnptisms extend from to 1704, and 
the marriages — most incomplete and fragmentary — from 1644 to 1666, with 
fbur more in 1678» 79, 74, end 76. Both baptimui and mwriegee were evi-* 
dently entered long efter the actual event, by the hundred. The baptSanie, 
for the grejiter part of the j»eritHl. <l«i nr.t uvprnw more than M) per annum, 
and for laony yeart> tliey are con»iderably less, thuugh tlie evident imperfec- 
tion of the entries leaves little room for calculation. There are no entriefi of 
any particular iniereet. Many of them are fegr an iOiteraie hand, and a ftmr 
seem id be made by a boy or girl, intemdamd with acrawli and various orna- 
ments. English names nre becoming very numerous, and frequently the 
names are given double, in French and Engli&h, as *^ Le Munier or Miller." 
This is repeated several times, tiU, in the end, an entry runs simply Miller," 
and another '*Mel]or." Of thebaplinDMreglrtflndin 1676<hereare84b(7s 
and 34 giris; about one half the boys have the names " Jean," "Jacques," 
or "Pierre;" while more than one third of the girls are ealleil '* Marie " 

At the end of the year l(>t^3 the registrar of baptisms signs his uauie for 
the fiiat time : ** Enregistrtf Abmham Didier." The entries of this year ap- 
pear very «om|ilete; there are 46 boys and 81 girls. The fam pages ofvfua^ 
riages show that the immigration from other part« into the colony had neaily 
ceased at this period ; almost the whole of the brides, as well as bridegrooms, 
are entered as "natits de Canterbury." There no entries of special in- 
terest. 

The aevendk vohune consists of a number of loose leaTea, not stitched to- 
gether, or fastened in any way, but merely stuck into a leather case. The 
leaves, not (jiiite 200, contain only entries of marringe* and of banns of mar- 
riage, ranging from 1G44 to 1704. Most of the leaves have sultcred greatly 
from the vaTages of time, bot the entries are in a renmrkahly fine handwriting. 
Hie fbnn is throngbont as Allows: **Le 16*Airril'*(year notglvenX "Jacques 
Villers, fib d'Amould, natif de Cantorberj- et Marie Ferre fille de Vincent, 
native de rantorbery." The bann*; nm : " II y a promesse de mariage entre 
Gedeon Despaigne ftls de Jean natif de Canterbory, et Marie Le Leu fille de 
fba Jean natilb de Canterbmy." Often there are three atroiws (dtber in or 
4^ or against the entry of the banns, to denote that Aey have been pro> 
claimed three times, in which cases an ap])endix is nut uncommon, such as 
"Us ont est^ marie en I'ejjjlise Wallonne de C^antorbery le 7' du December." 

Owing to ttte scattered cuudition of the leaves — not chronologically ar- 
ranged—it is impossiMe to say otct what years the entries in this tohnne ex- 
tend : from various dates, here and thers^ the period 1644 to 1704 seems 
proliable, roakin;j; it appear that this was a suiiplcmentary volmne to the one 
j)revion<:ly noticed. Kutries of speHnl interest are wanting. 

The eighth volume is a stout folio, nut lialf tilled, bound in thick parchment 
and wen preserved. It contidns only entries of bnptisnis ranging from 1704 
to 1837. The number of entries for the first fifteen years average about 30, 
baft thiiy gradually dwindle down imtii thcjy cease with the Amily of Monaieiir 
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Miette, pastor of the Walloon Chnzdi," who appears as the last procreative 
member of the oolonjr. 

On the inside of the cover of this yolumo are eome referenooe t» books 

lating to the settlement. They are : " The Undercroft of Canterbury Cath^ 
dml given to the Walloons. 1,"»<>S; sco Kentish ComfKtn'u>n. 1TH7 — to 18 fam- 
ilies of ^V'all^>oll^ by 2 Kliz. ; fHjc /Juncom/ie Ji smp. ( nth. ai i, jiinl pag. 5th; 
under the choir a tipaciau» church granted in the time of 2 hAiz. to 18 fiun- 
ilios of n«ncfai«lbge8B, and lued by their dOBoendants ever ainoo. Conunit- 
tee or Begral Booutjr llm gnnted to the Fiendi refngeee 1096 ; see Tmiaffs 
conMn. Hapin^ page 258 n., edit, octavo." 

The iHTith and last volume of the Canterbnn' llccf^nU' U a ^tmall and Torj 
tiim iiuuto, "with four pages of marriage-entries on the one side, and eight 
pagea of ha,nm on the other. They extend over the time 1719 to 1747, and 
are exceedingly unperfect Tliere are no maniafee entered between 1720 and 
1786, wUcfa is the last in ilie Hit. The banns go to 1747. Tberaaie no en- 
tries of anj interest in tins little TOlame. Against the fly-leaf of the thhrd 
vclome of the Cantai)ury Bisters is pasted the following "Certificiitc :" 

**The anncxe<l or accompanying W>k« are the original T?o<ri«ter books of 
mnrriflges and l)u[)usins which have been kept for the ChajK'l or Meeting-house 
called tlie Walloon Congregation or French Protestant Church, situate in the 
Undercroft of Omtorboiy Osthedial, in the eoenty of Kent, founded aboat 
the year 1568. Tbeboolcs have been from time to tinie in the cnstody of the 
scribe of the Elders, for the time being, of the Congregarion, and are sent to 
the fotTimissionerH rri>ni t!io iinniodiate mstody of the minister of the said 
church in the rudcrcruft uf said Cathedral, who htis kept them since 1884 as 
minister of the CoDgregatioo. Signed the 12th of Sept., 1837. J. F. Mi^ville, 
m&ilslv; €!haa. N, Ifiette, dder; M. T. Miette, deacQo.** 

Malt-Houst Chapet, Cnnterbury. 

These regij^terc, which are in a large, thin folio of abont thirty pages, are 
dewrihed in xhr- riffirinl " eertiticute" annexed to the book ns follows : "The 
original Kegustcr-booli. of marriages and baptisms of the Conlbnuut French 
Chapd| commonly called the *Malt-Hoase,' being of the Episcopal Church 
denomination, sitnate in the prednets of Cuiterfaary Cathednd, in tfie ooonty 
of Kent, fottttded alwot the year . . . (1709), and now dissdved. Hie book 
has been from time to time in the custody of the sciihe for the time being, 
and is sent to the rr)Tnmissioners fnjm the same persons who held the regis- 
ters of the Walloon Congregation of tlie Cathednd Cnden'roft, in the city of 
Canterbury, who kept it since 1817. Signed the 12th of September, 1H37. 
J. F. MitffiDe, minister; Charles N. Miette, elder.** 

There are not more than thirty entries of baptisms and marriages in tUs 
book, the greater part of wliidi is flUed with matters vdaring to the discipline 
and government of the rorttrrf-rmtion. It appears from one of the first of 
these notices that the '* Malt- 1 louse" dissenters farmed thein*ielves into a con- 
gre^{^tion in October, 1700, when forty-eight men and twelve womeu bigned 
a public dedawrton, expressing their ** onfeignod assent and oonssnt to s31 and 
eveiy thing oootslned and prescribed in and by the Booit entitled ye Book of 
Cknumon Vw/vt and Administrstion of ye Saaaments and other Btteo and 
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Cflfemoniefl of j e Church of Euglaud." Tlia htdiiv mflD of this congrcga- 
tkm, who were choieD Aiicieii>,'*or eldtn, onits fbrmation, appear to have 

been Jean de Clere, Abmbam de la Neuve Maison, Jean de Lon, Gabriel 
PaiiJ, and l'u.si!i;il F arJeau. The notices immediately foUowing sliow that 
hot quarrels bruko uitt at once between the membera of the "Walloon 
Chaidi" and the wonhtpen at the **Jialt-Hoiiae," diiefljr on account of a 
enm of one hundred and Ibnnooie poandiy'' aesigiied fnm a charitable 
fhnd in London to the Canterbury refugees, and of which the new sode^ 
claimed a fair share for its own jxH.r The dispute ahout this money was 
carried crti with much bitterness, but iiuw it ended is not stated. The first 
miniiter elected by the " Malt-Uoitte" oongregatioiL waa Piene Bichard, who 
oertiflei, nnder date of July 'M\ 1710^ that he has leodved the sum of fifty 
slullings from Monsieur de Clove, as his montlily salar}', dei'laring himself 
"fort content et fati^fait." I'ierrc Richard left charge soon after, and in 
September, 171U, Jean Lardcuu was chosen minister, with no tixed pay, but 
on the nndentanditig "qu'il jooiia dee benefices eft privyedges de ceste 
^[rUse.** Whatever the privileqges consisted of, the benefices probably were 
very small, for .lean I>ardeau too quitted his post at the end of a few months, 
and after him came a quick 8accc«sion of other im!*t<»R!. Under date of Jan- 
uary 25, 1713, there is an entry stating that the ministers and elders have 
learnt "avec donlenr et on sensible depbueir," of there bong "one diminii* 
tion consideraUe des deniers qui se recniUent a la porte do ceste Eglise;" 
and they exhort the members of tlic congrcgatmii to rome innvard more free- 
ly witl» their money, each *'bclon Ics inoycMis (|u'il plaist ii Dieu de lui four- 
nir." The appeal seems to have Itad little uU'cei, us itir us cuii be judged 
from the next entries, which riiow a dedine in the number of raeinbera. In 
1716, Flem le Snenr was chosen minister, sticceeding Jean Charjientier, and 
retained his charge till 1744, when the entrie*! cease. Pierre le Snciir made 
several conversions, which are notic ud at great length ; and baptized sixty- 
three children during tlie term of his ministry, or about two i>er anmmi. 
There is only one marriage^tiy in the book. In veij few of the entriee of 
ba]>tism is the origin of the parents given; hot it l^pean, ftofli the names 
wliich occur, that natives of France were mo^t numerously represented in the 
congregation. This is farther ?«ho«-n in .some of the notices, where the mem- 
bers of the old French church aru referred tu somewhat contemptuously as 
WalloooB.** Among the names entered most frequently are Sequin, T««> 
Un, Blanchud, De rEstaiig. T^ortf, Le Due, Kicard, and Le Sueur. The 
name T.ayard occurs once in this entry: "Stiwiiiiie FratK.'oise de TKitang. 
tille de Monsieur I.,oui» de I'Kstang a dte' batisee le Ho de Sept., 1728, et a eu 
}K>ur parruin Monsieur Pierre Layard et pour marraioe mmlemoiselle Fnn- 
9aisedeSt.FanL" 

'W^alhxin C/iitrrh, N^nririi fi. 

The registers of this church are in one volimie, dciicribed as follows in the 
official ''ccrtilicaie' parted against the fly-leaf: *^The annexed book b the 
origiQal Register-book of baptisms and marriages whidi has been kept ibr the 
church or chapel called the French or Walloon Church, being of the French 
ymtflrtinl denomination, sitnated in the city of Norwich, foimded aboot the 
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year I yjO, ami now dissolved, and m (lockred by decree of the Court of Chm- 
cery iu u .suit uf Attorney General v. (Columbine in IH'Sii. The l>Q|>k sent ha» 
beat from time to time io tiie custody of the minuter or deeoons Ibr the time* 
being of die oongvegfttion, and is sent to the commisrinaere from the imme- 
diate custody of Edgar Taylcr, of Bedford Row, in the county of Middlesex, 
who kept it since IHnt, us <.oli('itor to Mr. Ilcnry Martinean, the last 
deacon, from whom he received it for ]ir(Khirtiou in the said suit. Signed the 
21st day of June, 1837. Kdgar Tayl,er, solicitor." 

Tlie boolc, a long narrow foUoy about five inches broad and ntthor more 
than an inch thidct is toleratdj well preserved, with the escception of the first 
twenty page.s, which are worm-eaten, torn, and illegible. The heading of the 
first page is Tlapte^rnGP en rE^lise Wallonne de Xorwieli rlepuis le 22 Jmn, 
1595." Under date of June 2dy 1595, is the lirst legible entry : Victor du 
Bois pre^ute uii enians pour estre bapthise et le nom de len&n sapellera Eliz- 
abeth." The next entry which can be deciphered nios : ^* Le 20 de Jukt, 
1696. Sslnt nons soit donne de par nostre Seii^Mor Jems Chiist. Moy 
Koumille Terrien et ma Ibnnne presente mon enfimt pour estre baptiser en 
I'eglise de Dieu et donnons le nom David, et pour tesmoin Philippe Terrien 
mon frere et Guillame Dc lionne et pour rruirine Ratelinne Gate et Jenne De 
Bonne. Dieu en mn i»€r%itcur." The same formula, with slight vanar 
tions, continues throughout the whole of the eutries of baptism. 

There are flffy-flTe entries in the year 1695, commencing at the end of 
June ; siatQr-nine in 1596 $ and thirty-three in 1 597. The cfarondogicsl a&ac 
is veiy hnpotftetly kept m thoae and all the following entries, and the whole 
registry seem« inromplote. In scarcely any instanre is the phu e of origin or 
nationality of the ]»arcnts mentioned; but the names appear to Ik; about one 
half riemish and the other hali' French, with a tendency, iu both cases, to 
Angliciae them. 

The aTorsge nnmber of beptismB daring the first half of the serentaentli 
centmy is thirty per anntun ; but after tlus period they rapidly deelini^ tall, 

at the end of anotlier fifty years, they nmoimt to hat one or two per annum. 
In 1700 there are three baptisms entered : tl)ree apiin in 1701, two in 1702, 
three in 1 703, two in 1704, and leSij than one for the average of the next tive- 
and-twenty years. 

In November, 1695, oocnrs for the first time the name Martinean, fat the 
ba|itism of a son of Gaston Martineau,"a]so called GasfeOD, with David le 

Monnier for pjodfntlier. Gaston Martinenu ha<? another son, named Guil- 
laumf, b'lptized in October, 1700, witli Anne l*aon for witness; and a tliinl 
son, to whom the name Ehe is given, in April, 1707. At this last baptism 
there is entered as god&ther " M. Baldy, ministre de ceste ^lit»e.'* 

The latter name reoocws in the next entry, which is of onnsaal length. It 
rans: ''Samedy matin 37 Mars, 1708, a trois quart d'heure apres minuit, 
ou environ, Dieu a don^ une enfant k David Baldy ministre, elle a est^ pre- 
sente an baptesme le dimanche snivant 28 dito dans Te^'li^e Waloone par 
Jnde llav^ panriu, et Elysabet da iSaurage, marrine. La uom de I'enfknt est 
Marie." 

Gaston MarttnesD flgnrss agun as lather of a danghter, named Bfaignerite, 
in Angnst, 1711, the godfitther and giodmotfaer bemg ** Gaston Martinean le 
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Jenne et Marie MartiDeau aussy la Jenne/' There are forty-one moro bap- 
tuma entei^ from this date till the year 1752, when the register comes to an 
end. 

The lame names reoccur ccmstantly in this list : Lecohie, Barb^, Colom- 
bine, Pigney, and Le Monnier or Miller. The final cwiry is " Piorre Le 
Monier, caufiice Miller, fils de Pierre le Monier et de Marie SteB-arU, uacquit 

Nomieh 1« SI Juin, 1752, et ftit Iwptiftf le 80 da mdme mois. U a eu 
poor parekt son pere et sa mkn pour roendne.** 

At the end of the register-book of the Norwich "Walloon Church" there 
is a list of marriages, Riling eight pages, and extending from October, 1590, 
to May, 1611. The total number of marriages entered is ninety-five. Most 
of the Bodioei are very short, merely stating the name of bridegroom and 
bride, though in aone of Che earlier onoe the plaoe of origin is given. In 
nearly every instance the places mentioned are in French Flanders — ^Valen- 
ciennes, Totifpay, and Lille ooeoning moatfieqaentlj. There are no entriee 
of any speciiU interest. 

Against dm lly-Ieaf at liM end of tfie book is pasted a sheet of paper, gir- 
ing, as staled in the heading^ " Copies of Insedptions on the Monmnents and 
Tombstones in the French Chnrch, Norwiehf amngsd in ordsr of dale.** 
There are thirty altogether, as follows : 
Dates of Death. Names, Ages, and InsolpUons. 

1799. Haj 29. Parid Hartinean, st. 8S. Arlis ehimrgiie peritissimi qai 
Titain suis percanun qtuun plnrimis p ro fl cie n ten at pio- 

TiinlTirA ili'poHuit. 

1758. Jnlj 20. Kervin Wright, aped fjo years. Ati f-minent physician in 
this city, son of the Rev. Kerviu \V right, of Debenham, 
Soffolkl 

1765. Mary Colombine, an infant. 

1766. April 22. Richard \Vi! lament, aged 58. 

176(>. Peter Colombine, aged G. 

1766. Nov. 19. David Martineau, aged 42 years. lie was eminently distin- 

goished as n snrgBon, aa a nun of most amiaUe 
and as the best of fatheta. 

17G8. Nov. 28. John Hilyard, aged 17. 

1769. Oct. 18. Richard Willement, aged 26. 

1770. Dec. IL Feter Colombinc, aged 73. 

1776. Jnl7 tt. Ann, wife of John HUyard, aged M. 

177ik Feb^S. Esther, wile of PanlColoaibine, and eldest dangfater of Sim- 
eon Wfiller. A woman of singular merit and ingenuity, 
who lived w ith her husband near fiAj yean in perfiect har- 
mony and affection. 

1780. Hay 6. Mary, wife of Peter Cdombine^ aged 8«. 

1783. March 27. John Hilyard, aged 69. 

1784. Ang. 8Q> Paul Colornbine, aged 86. Descended from nn nnrient 

fiamily in the province of Dauphioy, in t ram . , t rom 
whence his father, a roan of piety, probity, and kuming, 
withdrew at the Berocation of the Bdiet of Nantes; anil 
haring earlj taken n degree afafoad, praetioed physic in 
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this dtj. This, hu jonngest ton, whose temperance, in- 
dnstrj, Mid modentioD, thioogh a Umg and blamcJciS latt, 
had merited and obtalDed the be»t and nreelaBt of hammn 

ble^ings— health, competenflO^ and ooottnt. 
1788. Dec. 7. Catharine Blomfield, aged 86. 

1788. Dec. 19. Heweit iiand, aged 77. * 

1789. Jan. U. Marj, wife of Hewctt Kand, aged 62. 
179& MaichU. Haniudi Finch, aged 86. 

tm Septs. Bfaiy Milkr, aged 83. 

1 707. Aug. 22. Margaret, relict of Richard Willement, aged 85. 

nm. Nov. fi. Elizabeth, wife of Peter Colombinc, aged 28. 

IbOO. ]SoT. 26. Sarah, wife of David Maruiu an, a^'cd 74. She was emi- 
nently distinguished for sound judgment, active conduct, 
andpie^. 

180S. KB. 

1807. Jan. 18. Margarel yiUement, aged 86. 

1810. Oct. 29. Peter Colombine, aged 73. 

1816. Sept. 21. Theodora, wife of David Colombine, aged 73. 

1817. Dec. 15. Sarah, daughter of David Colombine, aged 51. 
1819. Nor. 2. David GokMBUne, aged 86. 

1889. Jan. 18. Melea, wife of PMer Colomhine, aged 78. 
1889. Jan. SO. Melea Colombine, aged 48. 

The above list is certified as correct by John W. DowsoD, flolicilor, Nor- 
wich, under date of Jaouarjr 13, 1888* 

J^Wadl ChitektBnaoL 

The regietei* of this ebaieh, In three volameB, ai>e deeeribed in the official 
'^certificate" as followa ; **The accompanying booha are die oii^alBeg^r* 
books which have been kept for the Chapel called the French Protestant 

copal Cl)a|><^1. the service of which was first hekl in what is called the Mnv- 
or's ChajK'!, St. Mark the Haunt. In 172C th< v bmlt one on the ground of 
Queen Elizabeth's lioepital tor the lied Maid^i. Tlie books sent have been 
from time to time in the eottodj of the chorchwardeni and die miaisiera, 
and are aent to the eommMoners Ikom die immediate coitody of Marienae 
de Soyree, who has kept them ainee 1791, aa the widow of the Bev. Franci<; 
de Soyres, the last of said congregation. Signed the 7th of March, 1838. 
M"*' de Soyres." In a letter accompanyinjr this certificate, also signed Mari- 
enne de Soyrcs, it is stated that the French began to arrive in Bristol in 
1687, as they could escape firom France, being sorely persecuted and forced 
to attend mam.** *'They joined,** Madame de Soyres eontinuee, **thoie 
already eetded here, meet of them from Nantes, Saint-Onge, Rochelle, Poi- 
tou, and Gnycnne ; some of the very old people, alive when I came to Bristol, 
used to say the chapel wa* full to excess, the aisle filled with benches as well 
as altar; so there must have l>cen several hundn^s. In 17U0, when wc 
came, the congregation never amounted to more than sixty, and mostly of 
people fond of French, or thoee wishing to iroprore Onr own chil- 
dren, twelve in number, were all baptised in the parish church of St. Mi> 
chaera. . • • Neither Mr. de Soyree nor eelf belonged to the Befqge ao-called. 
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Mr.de Soyres came to tbia conn try in 1783. I in 1780.'* In anotlicr note 
Madame dc Sojrcs states that "nut a remimut u> kfi of ihu uumeruuijl'ivuch 
funiUw formerly settled in Bristol." 

The first vo]umo uf t!io Bristol records, a folio about an inch thldc, eon- 
tains entries uf bri) ti-ms, m:iniage8, and bnrials, exti n Hirj- over the years 
!r>87 to 1700. All ;he entries are more or less minute lu their details, some 
of tliem iilitug u ^ago or inuie, and the whole book is oxceediogly well kept 
nod M well preeerred. Meny of the notioet ue foil of intetest, u giving tbc 
origin, occupation, and other partiealars of the members of the congregation. 
A remarkably large number of them arc described as *'m irirMor^ " '-cnpit- 
taine dc navirp," or '* maistre de navire," and nearly all arc referred to as na- 
tives of the southern and western ptovincc^ uf France, the neighborhood of 
Le Boehelle and the Isle de Rhtf being meet nameroosly represented. Next 
to the seamen, the trades and professions chiefly occurring arc "tisseran en 
laine," "ouvricr en lainc," '* orfevre," " serrurlcr," " tailh nr J'hahit," " cor- 
dier," and "cbirurgicn/' There are scarcely any noble nauies, and tbc whole 
of the adults referred to are entered as belonging to some profession or trade. 

The seeond volume conleine entries of baptisms, marriages, and bnriali» 
ranging from 1 701 to 1 716. The notices arc not quite as full as those of the 
first volM»nc, '>iit thf'v !<)«> trive, in most instances, the origin and ocr«i)ation 
of the pun>ons w liut>e names occur. Among the burial-enuies is the follow- 
ing : " Le mardy a^i^e Jnin mil iq>e oens trois a est^ enterrtf dans oerte 
Eg^ise appell^ le Gani, Monsienr Descairac, nn des nos ministres, ag^ den- 
viron soixante six ans, nprcs avoir excrcd Ic saint ininistiro ct prcchd la pure 
parole de Dien dans eettc mcmc Eglise depuis lo vingt nen%'icme May de 
I'anncc mil six ccns quatre ringt sept, sans interruption jusqu'au Diraancho 
avaal son deeds qn*U fat ataque d'une apoplesie Mr la dmire en prediant tar 
kejiaroles da liTre de Joen^ chs|k 24, parties dn vers 16*, en ees mols: Cbois- 
is^ Tous aujourdhuy a quy vous vonlex servir ; roais quant a moy et k ma 

maison nous serrirons a rEterncl Le corps fut condnit a I'Eglise 

par tuut le troupeau. Tincl, pastcur. " Among the trades that most fre- 
quently oocnr are'^onvrier en laine," **chapel1ier,'*and"marinier.*' The 
entries greatly decrease in nnmber toward the cod of the volnme, and many 
of the names are English or Anglieized. 

The third volume contains shurt entries of baptisms, marria^ies. and buri- 
als, fruiu 1715 to 1807. They only fill twenty-eight pages, and the rest of 
the book is blank. There are but three entries from 1 762 to 1 SOT—the first 
lo 1762, stating the birth <>r a son of" Pierre Gautier, ministrc de la ch^Mlle 
Frnn(,''nis the scrond of May. 1791, mentioning the dt nih of tho same 
riene (iantier; and the third of February 15^ 1807, the death of "Eran9ois 
de Soyres, ministrc." 

Frrnrh Church of Stonthouse, Plymouth. 

The registers (»f this church arc in four sniall vidmnes, described as follows 
in ^he official "certiticatc" pasled atrainst the eovcr nf vdhinie the first: "The 
accompanying buoks arc the origmui liegi»ter-bouks uf births or baptisms, 
marriages and burials, which have been kept for the chapel called 'L'Egllse 
fran^oise de 8tonehonse,* in the county of Devon, Ibnnded about the year 
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1 093, and tbe cougi cgatioo diMoIved in the jwr 1810. Tli6 books lettt h$m 
been fW»ni time to time in the cutody of tbe miniKer for Ae time bang, and 

nrc sent to the commissioners from the custody of the incumbent of East 
Stoneliouse, who has kept thcni since the ycnr 1820; Mr. T><'!acoinlx', of 
Stonchousc, trustee, having had charge of them in the interim. tSigned the 
3d of November, 1840. H. A. Greaveji, inc. of Stonehouse." 

The first Toltime contains entries of birtb^s marriages, and deaths from 
1698 to 1720. They follow each other inegalarly; the baptisms and mar> 
fiages ars always signed by the minister, bot the intenperaed notices of death 
are seldom thus authenticated. There are nine entries of baptisms, one of 
marriage, and three of deaths, from July to December, 1G".»2, and the same 
proportion continnes throiighoiit, with a f^reat decline toward the end. It is 
Ycry rarely that the place of origin is given, though, from the uame^i and oth- 
er indicatioDs, it appears that nearly all the membeis of the chnreh were of 
Ftonch descent. An entiy, under date of October 10^ 1892, runs : Snsanne 
Godincau, veuve, deccddc le jour d*hier a estd ce jour cnterrd an nouveau 
cimiti^re donn^ poor la sepnltore des fran^is refngi^ en ceste Tille de 
Stonehon«ie." 

There is an entry of extraordinary length under date of September 13, 
1687, stating the marriage of " Guillanme Heniy Aares, Sienr de la Combes, 
flh natnrel et legitime do fea U. Anres et damoiselle Marie de Gont natif de 

Saint-Andrtf de Valborgnc, dans le Serenes en France et apr!» demenrant a 
Plymouth, d'une part, et damoiselle Loui/.e Tordeux fille legitime et naturelle 
de feu Charles Tordeux bieur <le HcUe tlspine et damoiselle Anne Blnize na- 
tifue de Metz en Lorraine, d'autre part." The minister, Charkii Dclaconibe, 
in this entry describes himself as "minisb^ de I'Eglize fraii9oise conformbtc 
de StonehonsBL" 

The whole of the entries, from October, 1697, to the end of the rolnroo in 
July, 1710, are signed *'Etienno Molenier, ministie," and bear evidence of 
prcnt care, in the minntcncss of many of the facts. Between the baptisms, 
marriages, and deaths are various urti' < ;4 of another character, such as "le 
lb Janvier, 16^^. Izaac Viduau dc lu Xreubludo eu i; iance a fait rccognois- 
ssnce pttbUcqne de la fonte qn'il a fait." Another notice, following soon 
after, is more eacplicit. It runs : Le 80 JniUet, 1 689, Jean Gmseiller natif 
de St George de Didonne a fSeiit reconnoissance publicque de In fante qn*il 
iivoi? fomise en france cn avant adhere U Tidohitric de I'egli^e romonne, par 
devaut nous ministre de TEgUsie frani^oisc de ^tonhouse le jour et an que 
dessus. Molenier/' There are altogether seven of these notices, the last in 
1701. The name DelaeoDbe xeoeenn eonstaiillj in the ktler pari of the 
volnme. 

The second volume, a small thin quarto, like the previous one, contains 
entries of baptisms and m.irriapcs from 1720 to 1741. In nearly all these 
entries, the baptisms as well as ?hr marriages, the individnnls present have 
signed their names, in &umu ini>tances as many as ten ur twelve at a time. 
Sfost of the persons appear to have been able to write, for the " marks" are 
compaiatiTely rare^ amonnthug to searedy more than fire in a hundred. Tbe 
total number of entries is not above 1 40, or at tbe rate of 7 per annnm, abont 
two thirds of them repreientang baptisois. 
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Intenpened are some curious notices, describeU in the heading as delU 
bentiQiui da Cootiitoive^*' tlie lougcst of wUdi, WSmg an antire page, is as fol> 
Wmi **Notra aide soitaa Mm deDien q&l afUc le del «it]a tetie. Amen. 

Nous i>astear de I'Eglisc franfoise de Stonehouse noas estant assemble cn 
consistoire avec les ancicns dc la ditte Eglise, sur la plainte a oous port^ par 
Anne Uatton, Teare, contre Jacques Loiel, tous deax habitans de ce lieu et 
rnamlma do la MNiditta Eglise, de ce que Jacqtwa hcM avcdt toandalMm- 
maal pfocedd et agi wmt eUa et soa boDnear, estant alors aenlla en sa diam* 
bre, tant de parolles que d'actions deshonnestes, avons apres avoir invoqaes 
les lunii^res divines du Saint Esprit, et mnrcment deliberez sur la plainte 
porte el sur lea circonstances Hc-imdulcuM^ trup connncs de la plus grande 
partie das nembres dto la ditte Eglisc, avons dcja k oet egard proeedet eootn 
la delinqnant par eenmiras eoeksiastiqaes, anqnd nous avons fait ptimier- 
ment dcmander k genoux pardon a Dieu et k son Eglise de son scandale et 
dc sa fauttc devant les aticicns ct devant la ditte offcnsde k laquelle nous lui 
avonu eusuitte apr^ Tavoir fait rclevcr fait fairc excuse et reparation de son 
attendaft davant lea lemoiDS ehoisis par cllc, apr^ quoi pour peinna at pnai- 
tlon dn scandal dn dit Jaeqnes Loiel, nous ravons taxd Ik one amende poor 
les pauvrcs et I'avons snspondu de la St. Ccnc pour six mois k coinplcr de- 
puis Faoqnc jtisqu' ^ la 8t. Michel, an quel temps apr^ avoir fait pnroitrc 
repentance an Consistoire, et lui deroander d*entreo restitu^, sera alors restj- 
tiMf sans leconnoissance pnbllqne ; en fin da qnoi nons anms signd la p iden ie 
dalibaration censnra et sospenaon pnmonotf en Consistoire ce 28 Mam de la 
prcsentc ann^ 1721. J. De Maure, pastenr. T. Delacombe, aecieiaftte. 
Jaquos Lardeau, J. Dclatorte, J. Guitton." 

The next notice shows a similar exercise ot juUicial functiuDS of the min- 
ister and elders ugainst one XVan^ois Alard, for **relidliott manlfeste oontre 
le Paatenr de r£gllse,'*witlt the addition tbat, bating made"reoonniseanoe 
de son scandal," he had been pardoned, "il a etd rccu a la St. Cenc ct retn- 
bM comme membre fidel de la susditte Eglise.'* The whole of these entries 
arc signed Joseph De Maure, pastenr de Stonehouse et ministre du St. 
Erangile." 

^Hie third Tolnme of the Stonehouse records, a very small octavo of abont 
twenty leaves, in the shape of a poeket-book, contains a few entries of bap- 
tisms and burials, ranping from 1743 to 1760. Ail the entries are signed 
"Eauriel, ministre and the heading of the burials is **Memoire de ceux 
qai sont morii dane men EgUse depoie Tannde 1748.* There are no notlcea 
of any interest, and the whole of the entriea aeem to have been made merely 
as personal memoranda for tlie use of the pastor. 

The fourth volume, a thin quarto of about twenty-five pages, contains on 
the one side entries of baptisms from 1762 to i7Ul, and on the other of buii- 
eb from 1762 to 1789. The flnt entiy of baptism mnt : ** Le 84* Beptembre, 
1762, sur un Vendredi, a etd baptisce Anae fiUe legitime de monsieur An- 
toine Delacombe, nncicn dc notro Kuli-i' ct de Madnme Jennc, m-e Dela- 
combe sa fcmme. Farain, Monsier I nmc^ois Delacombe, uiicitu de notre 
Egllsc. Maratne, Madame Jeane, femmu d« Jean Brock, lieutcuaut^ pour 
SaMfUestd." The fimnhentiy of baptism ie as follm: "Le 88 Septemtare, 
1784, a eld batia6e» anr nn Dimanche, Aederie Lodi^ file legitime de Uon- 
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sieor DaTid Lonii MoDin, jiasteiir da colte EgliM et do Lydio tvU Bros n 

fcmmc. Parrain, Monsieur Jean Brock, lieutenant, poor 8ft Mf^esttf le Boi 
George. Maraine, Madame Jcane n^e DdACOmbe^fenuiie dft Moosieiir Aa- 
toine Delacombe, Ancien de notiu Eghsc.'* 

There are but two baptisms entered in 1764, one in 1165, one in 1766, one 
in 1767, and then none till 1770, whn timrt is agviii OM. Under daM «f 
1778 it tlw notiofl^ tervjcQ de noCre endenDe Egliw fran^oiM de Stone- 
hoaie a pris fin le vingt Septembre et j*ai convoqatf le Seigneur pour la nou- 
▼elle Eglise le 18th Octobre, 1772, U deux beoret afirts midL Martin Goil- 
lanroe Bataille, ministrc dn St. Evangile." 

There are thirty-five more entries of baptisms from 1772 till 1791, when 
the list closes. Under date 1790 there is an cntrjr marking the com- 
meneement of fbe Frendi BavolntiOB and the Yendtfe troubles. It nms; 
<*George Uarie Eogtoe^ ilb de Francois Bertrand et de Bdntf le GolT natifb 
de Basse Bietagne en IVsaee list nd a Stonehousc ct bnptisee par moi a la 
maison le jour ^^n naissance dix nenvJeme d'Arril, I7f!0. Le pnmin a etd 
lo tr^s puissant Eugene .Tncqnes Marie de Keroiiatre, che?alier, et Maraine ia 
tr^ puissante Aline Yvesse Maria Qnemper demoiselle de Laau&coL I«a 
ewemonis fat ftlte par moi Martin GniUanme Bataille^ minlstre.*' 

Tbe entries of bnriab are bot nineteen in nnmber daring the years 1768 to 
17^ or one per annum. In nearly all cases it is stated that the deceased 
was^cnterrde dans le cimetiere de la Chapelle angloise.** The first six en- 
tries wore made, as stated in the heading, during tbe ministry of Darid Louis 
Monin, who became '-pasteur" April 11, 1762, and the rest, commencing in 
1770, are signed by Martin Guillaume Bataille. All the names that occur 
aie Fveneh» Tliere are no notices of speelal Intsrest. 

French Church of Thorpe-le-Sokm, Essex. 

The roffi-'ters of this chnrrh, comprising baptisms, burinlc, a.nd marnn;:^*!, 
are in twn j urta, bound in one thin yolunie tolerably well prcsenred. In tlic 
liret pan the baptisms are entered on the one side, and the borials and mar- 
riages intfseiinUnately on the other. The seoond part of the book connsis 
of an index of the b aptisni s and marriages arranged in ehninoiogieal order, 
from 1684 to 1736, and followed by tbe notice "L'Egliienanfoisede Thorpe, 
fante de mcrabrcs, fut fermec pen nprbs cc tcms-la." 

The entries of baptisms are all of some length, each signed by the minister 
for the time being, but none of them stating tbe origin of the parents. There 
are thirteen entries signed ''SeTerin, ministre," from March, 1684, to Sep- 
tember, 1688; one signed Laporte, in March, 1687; ninetyHiine signed Me- 
tayer, Aom May, 1687, to May, 1707 ; ten signed Cdiin^ from Jannary, 1768, 
to November, 1713; and seven signed Richier, from March, 1717, to Jannary, 
1726, when the register ceases. It thn? appears that the births, at the estab- 
lishment of the colony and for some time after, averaged about five per aiu 
num, and tcU down in the end to less than one. 

There is eridence flrom the minnte care of the entries that the register was 
fsry perlbet. The first entry in the book is as follows: "At^rdliny 9 Jcor 
de Msrs, 1684, a esid haptixd Martha, fiUe de Jean Sionnean et d'RHzabeth 
Matstayer ses phre et mhra. DelaqoelleleSieur JeaadeL'estrilleSieorde 
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la Clidc a estc parrnin ct mile. Marguerite Halliard, veuve de feu Ic sicnr 
Ektrang, mMwiiie, qui oot dU que oei enikiit ert le €* jonr da mime mm 
et de la ditie annte. Severio, ministie/' AU the other entties ere eiiiiilir, 

only varying in adding ut times to the name of the parents the parUh in 
which they live, most frequently '*la Paroisse le Thorpe," and, in fewer in- 
stances, * ' la paroisse de Kirby," de Tendrio," and others. 

The greater {wrt of the membecB of the congregation were dearly agrienl- 
tnriata ; a large proportion bear noble name*— Charles de la Porte, Fiene le 
Febure, and Jacques de Mede, occur very frequently. Others, less numerouK, 
are Abraham de HiviJire, and Chnrlcs Fouquct de Boumizcau. "Paul Po- 
tior, maitre cbirurgien, " figures often in the earlier notices. From an entry 
andBr dale of BCareb, 16B|, it appean that there wae a F^nch congregadon 
at Harwich, as the godlather mentioned is ''Le aieor HTpolite de Laaancy, 
miniatre de la paroi^ D'Tlarwich et Dovercourt." 

The register of marriapes and burials commences in 1684 and ends in 
1718. As in the case of the births, every entry is signed by the minister. 
Marriages and bnrials saeoeed eadi other wifli enrious regttlarity, and the 
noticee thronghont are verjr clear and precise. Tb^ first entry mns : ** An- 
joord'huy 13 jour de May, 1684, a cste' beny le marriage dans l*Eig1i8e de 
Thorp d'cntrc Charles de la Porte natif de St Jean de Gardomenqae cn la 
province de Sevencs, d'une part, et Louise Plumail fille de dcffunct Theodore 
Flavail, vivant marchand demenvant a Biord en Poitou ct Louise de la 
Yanx, sse p^re and d*antre part. Befcrin, minisnra** The next entiy 
is'^Aujonrd'hay Ijonr dc May, 1865, a cste' enterre' le corps de deflfVint Isaac 
6e Spvrc dit La Chnhoissloro dccfde nu Seigneur le 2d d'ATfiide oCtte an- 
ii6c, age d'environ goixaute et treize ans. Severin." 

The same forms continue throughout, though in many cases of burials the 
origin or oeenpation of the deoeased is mentioned. In September, 168S, is 
the entry uf the burial of "Samuel Bauchamp, cy devant avocat an Parle- 
roent de Paris, agd dc 78 ans ;" rm l in December, 1705, that of "Pierre E^- 
pinassc, dc la paroisse de Thori)c, chirurgien. " The marriages cease alto- 
gether in 1708, and there are but very few dc^hs after this period— 4WO in 
1709, two in 1711, one 1712, and one in 1718. The last entry is that of the 
death of "Susanne Grellct,''and a notice at the end of the register-index 
states that the Grellet family kept the books- of the congregation for a time. 
This notice, signed "Jacob Bourdillon, pasteur," and dated November 13. 
1764, attests that**Hoiiai«or Jacques GreUet s'^tant retire h Londrea, m% 
remis, il y a environ donae ans, le line dee aetes et registrea de Consbtoire, 
ansaibien qne celui dcsBatetncs, marriages et enterrements dc TEglise fran- 
onioc de Thorpe, lesqneb j'ai confl^ an Coosistoire de mon Bglise de I'Artil- 
lerie an iSpitalfields." 

FVmck dmtek at T\onmf AbUjf, OBmbridgukirt, 

Nothing is known of the origin of the French church at Thomey Abbey, 
which was estnblii^hcd in lO'.'J, and continued until 1727. The rppi«tcr of 
baptisms begins in 16&4, and contains particulars of the names of the spon- 
sors as well as parents of the oldldren baptised. 

It is supposed that tiie Thomey Fiench chvich was formed shortly after 
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the break ing up of the Walloon cobny at Sandtoft, in th« Lev«l of Hatliold 
Cha!»c, Yorkshire, during the wan of the Commonwealth, and chat many of 

the settlers then came from the northern colony. 

An abstract of the Sandtoft register (now lost) is given by the Kf v. Joseph 
Honter in bis History of the iMmtery oj Ihrncatster, from which it would appear 
that ont of Borentj-one families at Sandtoft, fourteen lemoved to Tbornej, 
bearing the namea of BentiUnd^Blancart, Deacampe, Eear,Flahan,Le Hair^ 
Hardi^, Hariay, la Haye, De Lanoy, De Lcspiene, Uamingarbe, Da 
Quesne, and Taffin ; m well as members of the following families: Amory, 
Beharclle, BIi«!ue, Du Bois, Clais, Le Conte, CoqueItT, Desbiens, Desquicr, 
La i Icur, Foutaine, i? rouchart, Gouy, llaucar, Le Lieu, Mar^uilUer, Kenard, 
Bamer>-, Le Bom, Le Boy, Le Tallc, and Yeunin. 

There an, however, nnmeroos namee in the Thomey legialer whfdi do not 
occur in that of Sandtoft, more partieolarly thoie of De Baillen, Liiy, De 
Seine (De«sein), Le Fevre, Sigid, Le Pla, Rio, FauTcrque, De la Rne, Caillet, 
Wantier, Descoo, Doumelie, Yserl^, Vandebeck, Da Ji'ont, Bninenr, Sene- 
schal, etc. 

Tiic i^rench congregation at Thomey does not appear to hare received 
any aceenion of members in coQsequenee of the Revocatton of the Edict of 
Kantfls. In the five yean following the Revocation not a single bapHiBi a^ 
pears in any family which was not settled in Thomey before that event. 

The average number of bajitisms at this church from 1660 to 1670 7; 
39; in the following ten years, 32; from which time t}w miiuber gradually 
declined, until, in the ten years ending 1727, the bnj)tisiiis were only >ix. 

Judge Bayley, of the Westminster County Court, to whom we are iudttbted 
fbr this analysis of die Thorn ey register, is descended from one of the foreign 
settlers, and informs ns of the singular mutations which the name of his 
family has undergone in little more than two centuries — from the original 
Do Bailleu, or De Bailleux, to Balieux, Balieu, Balieul, De Btiilloul, Bail- 
leul, Balieul, Bayly, Bailly. an 1 (M ntually Bayley — all the«p -tn < csiiivcly ap- 
pearing in the register, bhuwing the tendency ui turciga appciiaiions gradu- 
ally to assimilate themselves to those of the conntry in which they have be- 
come native, and lllostrating the difficnlQr of preserving the spelling, and 
even the sonnd, of foreign ihnuly names daring the coarse of a ibw genem> 
tions. 



m. HUGUENOT BEFUGEfiiS AND THEIR DESCENDANTS. 

The following ]\si of the more notable men among the refugees lias been 
collated from Ilaag's Jxt France Protestanif ; Agnew's Protestant Exiles from 
France; Dnrrant Cooper's Lists of Foreign Protestantit and Aliens, 16I8-lfi88; 
Burn's Jitstorif of the Fordtpi lieftyees; the Ulster Journal of Archo^ohrfy ; 
and from private sources of information. It is probable that important 
names have been omitted from the list, and that the fiKits may in certain 
esses be inaccurately stated. Shoald the opportunity be afforded him, the 
aothor will be glad to correct sudi defocts in a fntnre edition. 
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ABBADIE, James D.D.,a natire 
of Nay, ia Bmrn, where he was boni 
in 1654. An able preacher arul writ- 
er; first settled in Berlin, Avhicli he 
left to accomj)any the Duke of SetMOh 
berg into Ktiglond. ! ?<■ as for some 
time minister of the ^ hnn h of the 8a- 
tnojf London, and woa aftemi'ard made 
Dean of KilhUoe in Ireland. He died 
in London in 1727. For farther no- 
tice, p. 240. 

ALI>IX, Peter, an able preacher 
and controveraialisk Bom at Aleu- 
9on 1641 ; died in London 1717. 
Was one of the ministers of the great 
church at Charcnton, near Fans. At 
the RerocatioQ he took refuge in £n- 
^endf where he wa« appointed canon 
nnd frea55nrcr to the Cathedral of .*<al- 
ijjburv. Fur farther notice, bee p. 242. 

AMAND, or AMY^VND: a Hu- 
gncnot rcfiigw of this name settled in 
Loudon iu thu begiiuiuiug uf iu:>t cen- 
twj. Bis son ('lande was principal 
snrpcon to George IL ; and the twD 
sons of the latter were Claudius, under 
secretary of state, and George (created 
a baronet in ITHl), who sat in Parlia- 
ment for Barustwle. The second 
baronet aiwamed tte name of Corne- 
wall. 11 is (laughter married Sir Gil- 
bert Franicland I^ewis, Bart., and was 
the mother of the late Sir ComewaU 
Lewis. Bart., M.P. 

ANDHK, the name of a French 
refugee faniilv settled in Southampton, 
from whom the celebrated and md'or- 
tnnate Major Andre was descended, 
though the Intter was brought up at 
Liibrieid. 

AI HKUTIN, rrTi TT. n nfuive of 
Neufchatcl, in I'lcarUv, nhu tied into 
England ahont the middle of last cen- 
tu ry . H e was for manv years an em i - 
Dent merchant in London. His son, 
llie late Ker. Peter Anbertin, viear of 
Chipstead, Surrey, died in IKOl at the 
age of dl, leaving a numerous family. 

AUFRERE, Geokok, M.P., de- 
acended from a Huguenot refugee; 
•mt for Suimford in Parliament from 

1761 to 

AURIOL, Prbb, a reftigee from 

Lower Lanj^iedoc. who ro«c to emi- 
nence as a l^udon merchant. The 



Archbishop of York, the Hon. and 
most Rev. R. N. Drummond, married 
his danghter and heiress, Henrietta, 
and ufter^^ard succeeded to the peer- 
age of StrathalhuDL The reliigee'a 
daughter thtis became Conntcss of 
Strut halliui. The present head of the 
family is the Earl of KiBBonl, who 
l ontinues to bejir the name of Auriol. 
The Hev. Edward Auriol is rector of 
St. DniMtana-in-the-Weet, Landon. 
BACQUENCOUBT, tee Ik$ 

ViKMX. 

BAKON, Pktrk, Professor ui Ae 

T'nivcrsity of f'andiridge about ir»7r). 
He was originally from Etampcs, and 
fled to England after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. He died in Loii> 
don, leaving behind him an only son. 
Samuel, who practiced medicine, and 
died at Lyme Kcgis, in Norfolk. 

BAKKi;, a Protestant family of 
Pont-Gibau, near Rochelle, several 
members of which settled in Ireland. 
Peter Parre married Miss Kaboteati, 
also a rehigee. He was an alderman 
of DnUin, and carried on a Uu^e bold- 
ness as a linen-drayHir. Ilis son Isaac, 
educated at Trinity CoUej^e, l>ablin, 
entered the army, in which M roee to 
high rank. He was adjutant general 
of the British forces under Wolfe at 
Quebec. He afterward entered Par- 
liament, whore he diati&gniBhed him- 
.•sclf by his eloquence and hi.«« opposi- 
tion to the American Stamp Act. In 
1776 Colonel Barr^ was nuide Tioa- 
rreasiirer of Ireland and j)ri\7 ofwin- 
cilor. lie subsequently lieid the of- 
fices of treasurer of the na^y and pay- 
master of the forces, in both «if \sliich 
he displayed eminent integrity and ef- 
ficienc^r. He died in 1S02. 

PATZ, till Ti imc of a ITugxienot 
family, the liead uf which was seigneur 
4^ mum, near Nerac, in Gnyenne. 
Three of the son^s of Josej)!! de Pat/., 
seigneur of G nay, escaped from France 
into Holland, entered the service of 
the Prince of Orange, whom they ac- 
companied in his expedition to Kn- 
Kland. Two of them, cnjitJiins of in- 
fantrv. were killed at the Hoyne. • 

BEAUFORT, Daniel Aiorsrrs 
DE, a controversial writer, was pastor 
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Ki€ the church of the New Patent in 

1 728 ; of the Artillen- h\ 1 7J8 ; and 
of the Savoj, and probably bpring 
Gardens, hi 1741. He afterwaid went 
to Ireland, where he held the living of 
Navan, and \faa appointed Dean of 
Tuam. Tlie descendants of tlic fiuu- 
Ot are still in England. One is rector 
of L}inm in Chcsliire ; another ia &- 
vorably known as a novelist. 

BKAUVOIR, De, the name of one 
of the most ancient fiunilies in Langne- 
doc, several brjinches of which were 
Protestant. Francis, eldest son of 
8cipio du Koure, took refiige in En- 
l^and at the Berocation, and obtained 
ft roTTijmny in n cavalry regiment. His 
two sons also followed the career of 
annfl witih distiiretiao. Alexander, 
the eldest, was colonel of the 4th Foot, 
poveni'>r f»f TMytnonth, lieutenant gen- 
eral, (xiiiuuaiuiei'iii-cbief in Scotland, 
etc. He especially distingoished him> 
■df at the battle of Dettingen. He 
went into France for the benefit of 
his health, and died at Bareges, whiUi- 
er he had gone for the benefit of the 
waters. The French government hav- 
ing refused his bod^ Christian burial, 
in consequence of his being the too of 
a refugee Protestant, the body was 
embalmed and sent to England to be 
buried. The second son, Scipio, was 
alio the eekmel of an EngUsh infantry 
regiment, and ivns kilU rl at rlie battle 
of Fontenoy. Another family of the 
nme name is sprung from Richard de 
Beenvoir, Eiq. , of the island ofGnem- 
sey, who pnrchn'^pfl the manor of 
Balmes, in the parish of Hackney, 
and tfans gave its name to De Been- 
voir town. 

RELCASTFL BE MONTVAIL- 
L^V>i T, 1 ' I i{ a refugee ollicer from 
Lnnguedoc, who altered the service 
of William of Omnpe. After the 
death of La Cuillemotte at the Boyne, 
he wee made eolonel of the regim'ent. 
Belcestel took a prominent part in the 
Irish campaigns !*;'h) i . He was 
eventually raised to the rank of major 
general in the Dutidi army. He was 
killod at t!ic battle of Villa Vicioea, in 
^pain, in 1 Tin 

BEJS'EZLT, A>TOi>'ii:, one of the 



earlieet and most zealous advocates of 
negro emancipation. He wai boni in 
London in 1713, of an honest refugee 
couple from St (^entin, and bred to 
the trade of a cooper. He accompa- 
nied his parents to America, and set- 
tled at Philadelphia. There he be- 
came a Qoeker, and devoted Mmaelf 
with great zeal t(> tlu- ijuestion of 
emancipation of the blacks, for whose 
children he established and mpported 
schools in Philadelphia. Be died 
there in 17H4. 

BENOIT, N. , a refugee siikweaver 
settled in Spiudfleldfl. He was the 
author of several controversial works, 
more particularly relating to bafuism, 
Benoit beii^ of the Baptist j>erttua»ion. 

BERNliRE, Jbait Astoimb db, a 
refhgee officer who served under the 
Enrl of Galway in Spain, lie lost a 
hand at Uie battle of Aiiuanza. His 
Bon was a captein In the 80di Fool ; 
his /^ninJson (Henry Abraham Crom- 
melin de Bemiere) was a major gen- 
eral in the British army; and his 
great-grandson, married to the sister 
of the present Arcb^ushop of Gs&tec^ 
burv, rose to the saiue rank. 

BEBTHEAU, Kbv. Chablw, ref- 
ugee pastor in London, a native of 
MontpeUier, expelled from Pajis, 
where lie was one of the ministers of 
the great Protestant chorch of Cluuren> 
ton at the Revocation. He became 
minister of the Walloon church in 
Threadneedle Street, which oiUce he 
filled fcM* forty -four years. ^Several 
V lumes of his sennons have been pub- 
linked. 

BION, JsAir Fbam^ois, a native of 

Dijon, Roman Catholic curate of Ursy, 
afterward appointed chaplain to the 
galley ^uinrbt at Toulon, which con- 
tained a Urge nnmber of galley-slaves 
comlemned for their faith. Touched 
by their sufferings, as well as by the 
patience and courage with which they 
liore them, Bion embraced Protestant* 
ism, exclaiming, '* Their blo«d preach- 
es to me !" Ue left France for Gene- 
Ta in 1704, nod afterward took refuge 
in London, where he ^^ as appointed 
rector of a school, and officiated ns 
minister of the French church at Chel- 
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s»efl. He subseqncntly proewded to ; 
Holland, wheru he exercis>ed tlte fuue- 
tioDBof chaplain of an English chnrch. 
lie was the anthor of several works, 
ills best known being JifUttion des 
TimrmtHS que I'on fait soujfrir attx 
J^testans qui sont sur /es Golerejt dc 
France^ published at Loudon in I 7<>h. 

BLANC, Anthony, ymtor ot the 
FrencJi chnrch of La Notnrelle Patente 
in 1G92. Theodore and Jean Blanc 
were two otlier Frcnrli reftif^oo |ta«tors 
in Loudon ubout the .same tiuie, tlie 
latter being pastor of I/ArtUteric. 
'Hie BlauGS were from Saintooge and 
Poitou. 

BLAQUIEKE, Dk, a French noble 
fiunily, of whom John de BLiquiere, a 
zealous Hu^ienot, took refuge in Kn- 
glund in HtH't. One of his sons be- 
came eminent as a London merchant ; 
another settle at Lisbum, where his 
sister married John C'rommelin, son 
of Louis. The fifth son, John, enter- 
ed the anny, and rose to be lieatenant 
colonel of the 17th Light Dragoons. 
He held various public offices — was 
8<K;retary of Legation at Fans, secre- 
tary to the lord lieatenant of Ireland, 
was niiulc 11 bnroiiot in 178{. and 
raLsed to the {leerage in 1800 as Lord 
de Blaquiere of ArdkiU in Lreland. 

BLONDEL, Moses, a learned ref- 
ugee sdiohir in London, r/ »V7 IC'il, 
author of a work on the i\|>ucrjphal 
writings. 

BLONDEL, James Augustus, a 
distinguished rofugec physician in 
London, as well mi aa able scholar. 
The author of several learned and sci- 
entific treatises. Died in 1 7.*Vf. 

BLOSSET, a Nivomais Frotestant 
family, the head of which was the 
Sieur de Fleury. Several Blossets 
fled into Holliind and Enj^land at the 
Revocation. Colonel Blosset, of 
'^Blosset's Foot,*Vho settled In Ire- 
land, was the omier of a good estiite 
in the conTitx of Dublin. Sergeant 
Blosset, aiierwui-d Lord Chief Justice 
of Bengal, belonged to the fionily. 

BOCHAKT, Franvois. Haag 
says that among the Frotestant ref- 
ugees in iScotland, Francis Bochart 
has heen nentioDed, who^ in coojnnc* 



tion with ri-Midc Psmlin, cstabli«J»di 
1 7iU) the iiiamj lacturc of cambcic 
Edinburg. 

WnWV > r BOTT, .John t.e, « r?:' 
ugee Freuch otticer, ap||^iuted raptcr 
of artillery and engineers iu the Br.-, 
ish sen ice in 1 ^90, He diacingut«biiS 
himself by the operations coudacsi 
by him at the si^sa oi .Namuar, » 
which WiUiam BEL malnty attribani 
tlic cajiture of the place. Bodi afis- 
\\ an\ entered tlie serv ice «»f the Kjii| 
ut' i'ruAt»ia, wiio made liitu brigaiiicr 
and diief engineer. He wms sitotejr 
nent ns an art^itr t, hikI de4gwi 
some of the principai public bailt^i# 
at Berlin. 

BOESMER DE LA TOUCHE. 
] lastor of the Freru !i congregaiioo if 
Winchelsea in ITiKMi. His ttm^d 
the same name, was a surgeon in Los- 
don in 1 7(>4. 

BOILEAU DE CASTELNAI 
an ancient Laoguedoc fiunily, 
of whose membOTs embraoed Fio^ 
autism and remained faithful to it- 
('harles, son of Jacqties T?oile:\n, cc«s- 
cilor of Nismes, was a c«pttuu of fe- 
fantry in the English service, who set- 
tled in Enj;land aViont tlic on*! <>f tk 
seventeenth century, and wii.< thf 
founder of the English branch of tf* 
Boileau family, the present bead rf 
which is Sir John Boilenu, Bait. 

BOIREAU, see liouhtrau, 

BOISBELAU DE LA 
FELLE, usually known as AirnuJ 
dc la ('hapellc, feft France at the Be- 
vocution. He was destined for ^ 
ministry ftvm an early age. A' 
eighteen he wn? sent into Iroliwl*" 
preach to the French congreg3*£i<Jfl'. 
and after two years, at the ^ 
twenty, he wm :tp)>ointcd pastor 
the French < 1 n Ii nt WandxMOrt^- 
He Bubfioquentiy oliiciuted as mini-"^*^ 
of the ArtiUeiy Chnrch, and of ^ 
French church at the llagOfl^ 
was a vohmiinous writer. 

BONHOMME, a Frotestant drapw 
from Fans, who settled at If^wiob 
and instnirted the artisans there * 
the manufacture of sail-cloth, 
shortljf became a considenhle In*"* 
of Bntish indnstij. 
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BONNELL,THOiiAfi, a gentlenuin 
of gctod fiunUy near Ypres, in Flan- 
ders, who t<.K)k refuj;e in J jiglaiid from 
the Dake of Alva's per»ecatioQs, and 
MCded at Norwich, of which he be- 
came mayor. lib 8on was Daniel 
linnnell, merchant, of London, father 
of Samuel Bonnell, who served his ap- 
prenticeship with Sir William Cour^ 
teen (a Flemish refiifjce), and estab- 
liahed hinuelf as a merchant at Leg- 
horn. He ratnnied to England, and 
at the Restoratbn v,m appointed ac- 
countant jjenera! lor Ireland. He 
died at Dublin, and was succeeded in 
the office by hia loii, a man emment 
for hiii piety, and whose life has been 
written at great li'n^'th byArcbdflacoD 
Hamilton, of Armagh. 

BOfiANQUET, David, a Hoguo- 
not refugee, natnrulizej ill F.!^;rl:nitl in 
1687, Uis grandson, Stimuel, wm.s a 
director of the Bank of Englaiul. 
Miiry, the siMter of the latt«r, was the 
celebrated wife of the Kev. Mr. Fletch- 
er, vicar of Madeley. Other members 
occtipied ilhutriooB po«itiona in socie- 
ty. One, William, fotmded the well- 
known bank iti London. Sir John B. 
Ikmnqnet, tlie celebrate judge, aW> 
hehmgea to the £fimily, whidi is now 
represented ! > Snmuel Ivichard I^nsan- 
quet, of Diiigciitou l.'ourt, Muuniuuth. 

BOSQUET, Andrew, a refugee 
from Languedoe, who escaped into 
Engknd after suft'ering fmirtccn years' 
slavery in the French king's galleys. 
He was the originator of the Weet- 
minstcr French t?harity School, found- 
ed in 1717, for the e<ltication of cfail- 
lirtiii ol poor French rel'ugees. 

BOSTAQUET, DimoiiT db. For 
notirp of, sec p. I'.' .'''7. 

Bo L FFA KD, a refugee tumiiy from 
the neighbcnrbood of Castres, of whom 
Bouffurd, Sienr de la Garrigue, waa 
the head. One of the f:nTiily emigra- 
ted to England, and, in accur dunce with 
tin Dtaal patwidee, took the name of i 
the family estate. Da\'id Garrick. [ 
the tragedian, is naid to have been one 
ufhis dcsceiidauts. 

BOUH EllAU, BUAl, M.D., D. D. , 
a leanied Hugnenot refugee, who l>e- 
came secretary' to the Earl of Galway > 

C 



in Ireland. When the ^1 lefi Ire- 
land, he became paator to one of the 

French congregations in Dublin ; waa 
afterward episc(^ially ordained, and 
officiated as chantor of St. PsUrick's 
Cathedral. One of his sons, John, 
entered the Clnirch ; another was 
• ' town-major" of Dublin. The latter 
attend his name to Borough, and flnom 
him the present Sir E. K. Uorough, of 
Uaseldon Park, Berkshixe, ia lineally 
descended. 

BOURDnXOK, Jacob, an able 
and eloquent pastor of seveiiU French 
churches in London* Fot notice of, 
see p. 278. 

BOL VERIES, Laurence des, a 
refugee from Sninghen, near Lille, in 
15GH. He settled first at Sandwich, 
and afterward at C ant erb ury, where he 
begjin the ^ir-incRx of a silk-weaver, 
Kdwurd, tiie grandson of Luurenco, 
established himself in London as u Le- 
vant merchant, mid from that time the 
tiimily greatly pro<sj)ered. William 
was made a baronet in 1711, and Ja- 
cob waa created a peer, under the ti- 
tle of Viscount Folkestone, in 1747. 
His son Philip assumed the name of 
Pujsey on his muxriage in 1 798. The 
Ber. Dr. Pusey, of Oxford, is one of 
the sons by this marriage. For fiw- 
ther notice, see p. 309. 

BOYEIi, Abel, a refugee ftom 
Castres, where he was bom in 1664. 
He died, pen in hand, at Chelsea, in 
1 729. lie was the author of the well- 
known Fnnwk and M^Sdk Dieikmth 
ry, as well as of seml hietorical 
work?. 

BHISS.VC, B. HE, a refugee pastor 
ftom Ch&tellerault, who fled from 
Fmnce at the Revocation. fin l 

one of his descendants, Captain George 
Bri ssae, a director of the French Hoa- 
pital in London in 1 778. Haag says 
that 'ino t>f fhc frmrde BrifMics became 
Ceuuous sxi Bcriiu for her sausages, and 
eqMcially lor her blade puddings, 
which continue to be known then as 
**boudins francivis." 

BRUNET, a numerous Protestant 
family in Saintonge. N. Brunet, a 
privateer of Ln K'K helle, was in 1662 
condemned to butier corporal punish- 
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ment, and t<> pay a tine of 1 ()()() U%Tes, 
auless within a given time he produced 
before t!io ir::an 'rates thirty-six young 
Frotestanti» whom he had carried over 
to AnMiricA. Gi comw tfa6 nfbg60 
youthH were n(n f r |>roduced. At the 
Revocation tlie Brunets of Rochelle 
neatly all emigrated to London. We 
find fre<iuent bapt' ni. < f diiMren of 
the name recorded in the registers of 
the chnrdiet of Le QnaiT($ and La 
Nouvelle Patente, as well us mai riages 
nt the same place, and at Wheeler 
Street Chapel and La Patente in Soho. 

BUCER, Martdi, a refugee from 
Alsace : one of the enrly rcfDrmef. an 
eloquent preacher as* well iu> u vigor- 
ous and learned writer. He accepted 
the invitation of ArclihiAnp Cranmer 
to settle in England, whore he assisted 
in revising tbe'Engliih Lituii7f ex- 
chuliiig what jmvorcd f>f ]>npprv, but 
not going so for as Ualvio. He was 
appointed professor of theolog}' at 
(^irnltridge, where he was presented 
witli a doctor 8 diploma, fiut the cli- 
mate of Bn^and not agreeing witli 
liim, Bucer returned to Stxaabntg, 
where he died in I a') I. 

BUCHLEIN, otherwise caUed FA- 
0IU8, a contemporary of Martin Bu- 
cer. and, like him. a refugee at (':',ni 
bridge University, where he held tin- 
profetsorsliip of Hebrew. While in 
that office, which lie held for only a 
few years, he fell ill of fever, of which 
he died, bat not without a sntpidoa of 
having been poisoned. 

BUISSimUi; Paul, a celebrated 
anatomist, F.R.8., and corresponding 

member of vari in- -r ii'irtific societies. 
He lived for a time in London, but 
evwtnaUy settled at Copenhagen, 

where lie aeliieved a high reputation. 
We tind one Paul Buissi^re governor 
of the French Hospital in London in 
I72;», and Jean Buissi^rein 1776. 

r AIIJ^EMOTTR. La. yonnger son 
of the old Marquis de liiivigny, who 
commandfxl a Huguenot regiment at 
the battle of the Boyne, where Hp v?n» 
lulled. See Magsue, and notices at p. 
211 and 215. 

CAMBON. a refugee French offi- 
cer, who commanded one of the Hu- 



guenot regiments raised in London in 
l(i8U. }le fought at the Boyne and 
at Athlone, niul died in lGi)3. 

CAPP£X, Louis, characterised tm 
thefittherofsaeiedcritieism. He was 

bom at SriiTiT l''.licr in I "s", ; :it twenfv 
he was selected by the Duke of Bouil- 
lon as tutor for hb son. Four years 
later, the chm^ch at Bordeaux funiish- 
ed him with the means of visiting the 

{irincipal academies of England. Hoi* 
and, and Germany. He passed tw<» 
years at Oxford, during which he 
principally occupied himself with the 
study of the Sheutitic laiipiai;«s. He 
Hubsoquently occupied the chair of the- 
ology in the University of ^Samur, un- 
lil his death, which occurred in hI.'>H. 
Bishop Hall designated Louis Cappel 
"the grand oracle of the Hebrasts/' 
Louis's son James was appointed prcK 
fessor of Ilehrew in the same Univer- 
sity at the early age of nin^een. At 
the Revocatiaii he took refiige in En- 
^'land, and became professor of T^atin 
m the Noncoufurmist College^ Uoxton 
i>4 [ ua re, London. See notice at p. 246. 

CARBONEL, J<.n\, s..n of Thom- 
as Carltonel, merchant of Caen : John 
was one of the secretaries of Louis 
XIV., and fled to England at tne Rev- 
ocation. His hrotlier Wdliam l>ccaj|ie 
;\n eminent merchant in Londuu. 

CARLE, Pkter, a native of Valler- 
aui;iie in rh'^ Cevennes, bom 1(I(><5; 
died ill London I 730. He fled from 
Fran«s at the Revocation, passing by 
(leneva through Switzerland into Hol- 
land, and finaUy into England. He 
entered tiie ooips of engineers in the 
army of William, and fotipht at the 
Boyne, afterward acconi|mnyiDg the 
army through id! its campaigns in the 
Low Countries. He ro-e t< > l»e fourth 
engineer in the British service, and re- 
tired upon a pension in 1698. He aft- 
erward sened under Ixjrd Galway in 
Spain, when the King of Portti^^l 
made him lieutenant general and en- 
gineer-in-chief In 1 720 he returned 
to England, and devoted the rc«t of 
his life to the improvement of agricul- 
ture, on which salgect he wrote and 
published many useful work««. 
CARU£, a' Protestant family of 
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Foitou, of which several members em- 
igrated to Sng^aiid, and others to 

N<irth America. A M. Carrd (ifficia- 
tfxl as reader in the I'rench church at 
Haminaimith, and anoilier of llie 
wirae iiaine was tnini-^tcr nf La Pu- 
teate in LonUoa. We also hnd one 
Francis Cari^ a member of the con- 
Bistorv of New York in 1 772. 

CAIiTAUD or CAKTAULT, 
Matthkw, a Trutestant minister who 
fled from Fnuwe at the time of the 
Barth«»lomew m«ssncr<*. and officiated 
uj> piistur of the little cluiTch of fugi- 
tiveu at Kve. aftensarti returning to 
Dieplie; and again (on the revival of 
the persecution) finally settling aii<i 
dying in Enghind. One of his sons 
w-ns minister of La NoavcUe Patente 
in London in IGDO. 

CASAUBON, Isaac, son of a 
FvPTieh refugee fri >ui TV rdeaux settled 
at Geneva, where he wai^ L»ora in 1559. 
His fiither returned to Paris on the 
temporary cessation of the persecution, 
became minister of a <x>ngrepUiou at 
Craet, and proceeded with the ednca- 
tion of his son Isaac, who gave si;;ns 
of extraordinary' abilitiee. At tune 
years of age he spoke La^ with fltt- 
ency. At the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew the family fled into conceal- 
ment, and it was while hiding in a 
cavern that Isaac received from his 
fiither his first lesson in Greek. At 
nineteen he was sent to the academy 
of Ckmeva, where he stndied jnrispru- 
dence mider Pacius, theology under 
l>e Beza, and Oriental languages un- 
der Chevalier ; but no hrandi of learn- 
ing Bttracted liim more than Greek, 
and he wa««, at the age of twenty-four, 
ap)Niinted professor of that language 
at Geneva. His larj^e fiimily induced 
him to return to France, acceptiDg the 
professorship fif civil hws in the Uni- 
versity of Montpellicr ; and there he 
settled for a time. On the revi>-al of 
persecution in France at the assassi- 
BAtion of Henry IV., ("asaubon emi- 
grated to England. He was well re- 
ceived by Jauieh 1., who guve liiiii a 
pennon, and appointed him prebend 
of Westminster. ITe died at London 
in IGU, leaving beliind him twenty 



sous and ciangbtcrs, and a large ntim- 
her of works written during his Ufe- 
titne, ( hieflv on rl i-^ical and religious 
subjects. His sua Florence Steuben 
Casanbtm, D.D., having acoompnnied 
his father into England, was entered a 
student at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
I<il4, where he greatly (fistingntshed 
himself. In Idi'L' he took the degree 
of M, A. lie was appointed rector of 
Ickham, and aftonrard prebendary of 
Canterbury. He was the author of 
many learned works. Ue died at 
Canterburj- in 1G71. 

CAUX, De : many refugees of this 
n!".rnc fled from Normandy into Kn- 
giaiiii. Several of them chiuu over 
from IMsppe and settled m Norwich, 
their names freqnently orenrring in 
t)ie registers of the French church 
there, in conjunction with those of 
Martineau, Columbine, Le Monnier, 
De la liayc, etc. Solomon de Caus, 
the engineer, whose name is connected 
with the first invention of the steam- 
engine, spent several vears as a refugoe 
in England, after which he proceeded 
to (ienininy in Ifll."', and nltimately 
died in France, whither he returned 
in his old age. For notice of him, see 
p. 281. 

CAVALIER, John, tiie Ceveimol 
leader, aftenvard major general in the 
British armv. For notice, seep. 223?. 

CHAIGNEAU, T-oriP, John, and 
Stei'Hen, refugees from St. Suirenne, 
in the Charente, where the fiimily 
belli "II iderable landed estates. They 
setth-d in Dublin, and prospered. One 
•f the sons of Lonis sat nr Gowram 
in the Irisli Parliament ; nTi. r'irr held 
a benefice in the Church. John had 
two sons — Colond Wiffiam Chaig- 
iTrnn, nnd .Tohn, Treasurer of the Ord- 
nance. The great-graud^n of Ste- 
phen was called to the Irish bar in 
I7n.>. and eventually purchased the es- 
tate of Benown, in county Westmeath. 

CHAMBERLAYNE', Pkter, M. 
D., a physician of Paris, who fled into 
England at the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. He was admitted a mem- 
l)er of the college of physicians, and 
obtained an extensive practice in Lon» 
don, where he died. 
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CHAMIER, an raunent Protentant 

femily, nripiTially W-loii^ng; to Avi^'- 
non. Baniel Cbomier , w ho W8« k ilic«i 
in 1621 In tii« defeiue of Mootanlnn, 
then l)esi('gvd hy T. li- XIII., was one 
of the ablest theulojptuis of liis time, 
and ft leadhi^ mtoi of his piirty. He 
drew up for Ilenrv IV. the celebrated 
Edict of Nantes. Several of bis de- 
scendants settled in England. One 
was minister of the French church in 
Gla?*;^- House Street, Lotidnn, and aft- 
crwiu J of tlie Artillery ('buirt h. 
eldest i*on, also called Daniel, emigra- 
ted to Maryland, U. S., where lie set- 
tled in 1 7r>3. A younger !>uii, ^^itho- 
njf a director of the French Hospital, 
sat for Tiiniwnrth in IVirlinment in 
1772. See also l^ts ij humps. 

CHAMP AON£, RoBti.iJua> db, a 
noble family in Saintonge, several of 
whom took refu(ra in England and 
Ir^ind. The t^dran of Jonaa de 
Rnhillanl, chevalier of Chflmpngrn?. 
under charge of their mother, eiicaited 
from La Rocdiille ooooealed hi empty 
wino-casks, and arrived safe at Plvin- 
outh. Their father went into Holland 
and took service with the I'rince of 
Orange. He afterward died at Bel- 
fji«:t on his way to 'y>\\\ refinment in 
Ireland. Madame de Chuuijuigiiii set- 
tled at Portarlington with her fiunily. 
One of Chamiiaffiid's sons, Josiae, wn«t 
an ensign in La .Melonniere's regi- 
ment of FraDch infantr}-, and fought 
M the Boyne. He nfierwurd iK-niine 
nuijor of the 14tb Foot. Several of 
hi» deacendnnta bare Mrved with di»* 
tinction in \hc unTiy. the f'Iniri !i. anik 
the civil serv ice, while the datightors 
of the CnsUy have intemwnried with 
various tUkdliniiliM hi ^g!w*d and 
Ireland. 

CHAMPION, tee Crespign^. 

CIIARDEVENNIC, a Protestant 
family belonging to Casteljaloux. The ' 
first eminent p^son of the name was j 
Antoine, doctor of medidne, wti > aft 
envard became a famotu prcarher and 
pastor, first at Caumont, and ultcr- 
wardat Marennes. At the RiBvoeation 
the memliers of liis family became dis- 
persed, borne of them went toiNorth 1 
Americft; la 1724 we flndPiene (mm I 



of the pastor above named) a memher 

of the French ('liun h at New York, 
while others tied to Eu^Lmd, and m- 
tabluhed themadves at IlnngerHfrd. 

CHARLOT, CiiAKLKb, iH'tter 
known under the name of D'Argen- 
teofl, waa a Roman OathoUc cnr^ eon- 
\erted to Protestantism, who took ref- 
uge in England, and officiated as pas- 
tor in several of the London chtvches. 
In IGUU he was minister of the Taber- 
nacle, with Pierre Rival and Cajsar 
I'tigurier for colleagues. He publish- 
ed several works throq|^ Docfaemillt 
the refugee inihltsher. 

CHAKPI.NTIER, of RufTec, In 
Angoumois. a martyr m 1685 to the 
bmtaUty of the dragoons of Louin 
XIV. To force him to eifrn his abjtt- 
ration the^ made him drink fiom 
twenty fl'-c t't tliirty ghisse.* of water; 
but thiH meum tailing, they next 
dropped hito hb fTfei the hot talhm 
of a lighted candle. He died in jjreat 
torture. Uia ion John took refuge in 
England, and ma minisler of the 
Malthonae Churchy Cuueihaiy, in 
1710. 

CHASTELET, H i p p o l y t e, a 
monk of 1m Trappe, who kt't that 
monastery in U;72, and UhA refuge in 
England, where he aci|iurud grau 
fiuM as a Proteiitant (n^lier, under 
the name of I^wsancy. He ofliciated 
for a time as pastor of the churcii in 
tlie SaTOf, and was afterward apiioint- 
ed to the charge of the French ( hm ch 
at Harwich. Luaancy wrote mul pub- 
lifhed a Ulh of Mardial Schombers, 
together with Other works, prindpauf 



CHATELAINi Hbhbt, mm of 

S^chariah Cbatelain, a maiuifaoturer 
of gold and silver locc (tioe noticf} at p. 
247), who fled from Parb to HoUand, 

and there introduced the manufiicturc. 
Zachariah had nine sons and two 
daughters. Henry, tlie eldest son, 
yfiUi bom at Paris in I (is I. IK- was 
edncateil at Levden. and eventually 
decided tu eater the Church, lie 
came over to Enghind in 1700, imd 
was ordained h> the Tii^hop of Lon- 
don. He became minister of the 
I'rencb cbttrch of St. Martin Ongan 
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in 1711, and latterly accepted the pas- 
torate of the church at the Hague, 
where he died in 1748. He wm a 

most eloquent preacher, as well as a 
ngorouB writer. He wrote the life of 
Claude, as well as of Bernard, and a 
work On the Excellence of the Chris- 
titi'i R r fi' yi<nif hend» m vokmuBB of 
iieriuun^. 

CHEMEVIX, a distingaiahed Lor- 
raine family, which became dispersed 
ihrouKhnnt Europe at the Revocation. 
Hie Biiville branch of the family set- 
tled in Brandenburg, and the Eply 
branch in England. Philip Chenevix 
was minister of the church of Limay, 
near Mantes, from which place he fled 
to L<»ndon. One of his sons entered 
the Kind's Onnnl**, of wliich he be- 
came colonel. The son of this last 
WM for thirty years Bbhop of Water- 
ford. A rn tthcr member of the family, 
Richiiid. was ii distinguished chemist, 
member of tlie Royal Society in IHOI, 
and Mithor of many able works on sci- 
ence, liicliuUng a!i Efiffar/ f»i N>if tonal 
Clutracter. For notice of l^aul Chen- 
efiz of Mets, brother *of the Bar. 
Philip Chene^-ix above named, see 
note to p. ir>4. 

CHERUN, Locis, a {luinter and en- 
graver who took refoge in Eki^buid at 
die Revocatioo, and died in London 
in 17*23. 

CHEVALIER, Antoine-Ro- 
D o L p H E, a zealous Huguenot, bom 
at M('ntf!;;>mi)s in l."n7. When a 
youth he was compelled to fly into En- 
gfamd for life. He completed hia stod- 
ies at Oxford, and being recommended 
to the Duke of S()TTiei*8et, he was se- 
lected by him to teach the Princess 
(afterward Qneen) ESixabeth the 
French lanptmpe. rhevalier subse- 
quently held the professorship of He- 
brew at Cambridge, but resigned it in 
1570 to return to France. He was 
i\^\n compeUed to fly by the renewed 
jjersecutiuD at tlic time of the Btir- 
tholomew maoMcre, and he died in 
exile at Guernsey in 1572. He was a 
voluminous author on classical stib- 
jects. During his short residence 
abroad, he left luB ton Sumuel at Gen- 
eva, for the pmpoae of being educated 



for the Church, under Theodore de 
Beza. On the revival of the persecu- 
tions in France, Samnd took reiiige in 
England. :intl wns :iji;>ointcd minister 
of the French church in Loudon in 
1591, and afterward of the Walloon 
church at Canterbury in Blr. 
Chevalier Cobbold, M.P*, bekmgs to 
this fiunik* 

a yomig 

man of remarkal)le talents, grandson 
of the celebrated French preacher at 
the Hague, lie wm* appointed pastor 
of the Walloon church in Threadnee> 
die Street in 1710, f nr lif 1 of small- 
pox a few years later, aged only twen- 
ty-eight. 

COLIGNON, AnuAiivM de, minis> 
tcr of Mens. At tlie Kcvoration he 
and several of hiii sous took refuge in 
Hesse, while Paul became mituster of 
the Dutch church in Au.stin Friars, 
London. His son f'hnrles became 
professor of anatomy ami mediciiic at 
Cambridge, and was known &s the aa> 
thor of seveiai able worlta on those 
subjects. 

CQLLOT DB L*ESCUBY, a refti- 
gee officer from Koyon, who esca|>ed 
from France through Switzerland into 
Holland at the Revocation, and joiued 
the army of William of Orange. He 
was major in SchombergV re^^raent at 
the I^yue. His eldest son David was 
a captain of dragoons ; another, Sim- 
eon, uas colonel of an EngMsli regi* 
niciit, both of whose sons were cap- 
tains of foot. Their descendants still 
survive in Irdand. 

COLOMIES, Jerome, the great 
pastor and prPHi lier of Rochellc, l>e- 
longed to a Bcarne^e familv. His 
grandson, Fanl, the celebrated aathw, 
came over to England in 1681, and 
was first appointed reader in the 
French church of the Savoy. Son- 
croft, Archbishop of CantenMuy, aft- 
erward made him his librarian. Punl 
Colomies was the author of nuuieruus 
learned works, the titles of idneteen of 
which are given bv Ilaag in La France 
Prnfestante. Uo died in London, 

CONAUT, John, son of a Protest- 
ant rtSagee from Normandy who had 
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settled in Devonshire. He studied nt 
Oxford, entered the Church, and was 
appointed \icar uf Yealmptou, Devon, 
in which office Cromwell continued 
him during tlie Commonwealth. In 
16i>4 be was appointed inofessor of 
theology, and in lti57 vico-cbanceUor 
of the University of Oxford. In 1 676 
he was arclulimcon of Nvnviili, ami in 
1661 he was appointed a prebendary 
ofWoraeater. He died in 1698. 

CONSTANT, a i'rotestant family 
of Artois. At the Revocation, several 
of tbem fl^ intu Switzerland, others 
into Holland, and took service under 



the rriiicc of Orange. Samuel, 
kiiuvvii uis Burou dc Constant, sensed 
RS adjutant general under I/ord Albe- 
marle in 1704, and iiftei wnn! fought 
under Marlborough in all the great 
hetdes of the periocL His son David- 
Loiiis, an officer in the Hjime semce, 
was wounded at Pontenoy. Bemamin 
Constant, Ae c^ebrated Frrach an* 

thor. heh)nL'' 1 \-< this funiilv. 

CUKCKUULb, ^icuut^iis, son of 
Zeager CorceUis of Knselier, in Flan- 
ders, who took refuge in England from 
the persecutions of the Duke of Alva. 
Nicholas become a prosperous London 
merchiiiit. James was aphjsieian in 
London, 1 ('.t;4. 

CORNALD DE LA CROZE, a 
learned refugee, author of The Works 

of thf f,i:a mid, Tfn Ifistari/ nf r.iarn- 



and numerous otlier works. 



COSNE, Pierre dk, a refugee 

gentleman from La Renuce, Orleans, 
who settled at boutliampton. U'i» son 
Rnrigny de Oosne entered the Cold- 
stream Guards, and rose to be lieuten- 
ant colonel in the Briti&h army. He 
was afterward secretaiT to theFrondi 
embassy, and embassador at the Span- 
ish court. 

COSNE-CIl/lVERNEY, i>e, an- 
other branch of the same family. 
Captain dc Cosne-Chavemay came 
over with the Prince of Orange in 
command of a coiupany of gentlemen 
volunteers. He was lieutenaMT f' ln 
net of Belcastcl's regiment at Uic tak- 
ing of Athlone in KI'.U. 

CtrrmJEAr, N., a rolcbratcd 
Protestant horticulturist, w ho tied into 



iMigland at the KcvocutioD, and was 
ap)iointed one of the gardeners of Wil- 
li;:Tn HI. Having gone into Franrc 
to look after a manufactoir of pipes 
which lie had estabfished at Ronen, he 
was detected encoiu-aging the Protest- 
ants there to stand &st in tlie £uth. 
He had also the impmdenoe to write 
sotnething akait Madame de Mainte- 
non in a letter, which was construed ns 
a libeL He was Aeraapon seized and 
thrown into the Basdle, where he lay 
for nuiny years, diuing sevcnd of which 
he was in.sane. The couvertei-s offer- 
ed him Uberty if he would abjure his 
religion. At hist he abjure<l, hut he. 
vfas not relojiftcd. " It was deemed 
just, as well as necessar}', that Cotter- 
ean should remain in the Bii-Tilc and 
be forgotten there.' He accordingly 
remained there a prisoner for dghteen 
vcars, until he died. 

• 

COLiLAK, AXTUOMY, a refugee 
pastor from the 'Cerennes. He was 

for gome time minister of the Glass- 
house Street Froich church in Lon- 
don. Re died in 1694. 

COURTEEN, William, the son 
of a tailor at Mcnin in Flanders, a 
refugee in England fn)m the i^ersecu- 
tions of the Duke of Alva. He estab- 
li«lied himself in biLsines«, with his snn 
Peter Boudeau, in Abchureh Lane, 
and is said to hatve owed his prosperity 
to tlie manufarture of Freruli hoods. 
lli.H son became Sir William Courteen, 
a leading merchant of Uie nty of Lon-> 
dull. His desceiulants ahso married 
witi) the Bridgcwater and other noble 
ftmflies. 

COI^SIN, .Ir.xs, a refugee pastor 
from Caen, one of the first ministers 
of the Walloon chnreh in London 
about the year l.'»(>2. Tie returned 
to Frsnce, bat again fied back to En- 
gland after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and died in I>ondon. 

CRAMAIlfi, a noble family of La 
Rochelle. The tliroe brothers* Cnim- 
abtf,De Lisle, and Des Bocbes, iiukIc 
•irrnngpments to escape into FuLrland 
ar I in: Kcvixatiun. The two fonner 
succeeded, and settled in tins country. 
l)es K4K Ih- m m«. less fortunate ; be was 
detected uudcr the disguise in whidi ho 
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was abciut to fly ; was flogged, mal- 
treated. < tripped of all the money he 
litui, put ia chaius, uud cast iuto a 
dungeon. After being tmnefiBrred 
fmm one prison to another, nod un- 
dergoing many cruelties, being found 
an obstinate heretic, he watt, after 
twenty-seven mouths* impruomneat, 
bani.<ihcd the kingdom. 

CHAMER, a refugee Protestant 
^taSfy of Stnatnifg, eonie of whom 
settled in Geneva, where Guhricl Oji- 
mer. a celehnUed physician, heciune 
Dean of the College of Meilicine in 
1G77. J can -Louis Cnmier held the 
rank of t nptain in the EM^H>h unny. 
Mid sen'ed with distiucUun in the 
SpnnMi campaign. When the French 
army occu))ied Geneva at the Bevola- 
tion. .Tean-Antoine, brother of the pre- 
ceding, came over to England and set- 
tlecL seoond eon, Jean-Antoine, 
wiLs a professor at f)xfi>nl and Dean 
of Carlisle. He was the author of 
several geographical works. Another 
member of tliis family was Gabriel 
Cramer, of Geneva, Ute celebrated 
matheooatidao. 

CRE6UT, a refiigee pastor ftom 
Mont^Umar, who officiated as minis- 
ter of the Frcp' h <-!inr< li in Wli«^<"U'r 
Street, and afterward in tlmt ut Lu 
Nonvelle Patente, London. 

CKESriGNY, Ci.ArnE Champion 
DE, a landed proprietor in Normandy, 
who fled from France into England 
with hJa fiunily at the Revocation. 
He was related by marriage to the 
Pierpoints, who hospitably received 
die fugitivee. Two of his sons enter- 
ed the iinny : Gabriel was an oflicer 
in the ( Prints, and Thomas cnptain 
in llothaui .s Dragoons. The gnuid- 
Hon of the latter had two sons : Philip 
Champion de Cresjiirny. M.P. for Aid- 
bough, and Mr Claude Cham- 
pion de Crc<i)ignv, created baronet in 
!8(>5. 

CROMMELIN, Locis, royal su- 
perintendent of the linen manufacture 
m Irehmd, to whkdi offiee he wu ap- 
pointed by William IIL For notice 
of him, see p. 28/>. 

CRUSO, John, a reftigee from 
Howneecoat in FUnden, who settled 



in Norwich. His son Timothy be- 
came a prosperous merchant in Lon- 
don, and founded the present Norfolk 
family of the Crusos. 

DAILLON, James pk, n member 
of the illustrioiis family ot Du Lude. 
I Ue entered the English Church, and 
held a benefice in Buckinghamshire 
I townnl the end of tlie 1 7th century ; 
hut, having declared in favor of Jame:* 
I n., he was depoeed fWnn his offiee in 
1^93, and died In London in IT'Jf'. 
His brother Henjamin was also a ref- 
ugee in Kngkuid, and lield the oflice 
of minister in the church of La Pa- 
tente. which he helped to fdinid. 

D'ALBIAC : this family is said to 
derive its name from AIU, the caoitel 
of the countr}' of the Albigenses, wnleh 
was destmyed in the relif^ious cnKtide 
against thatpeople in the thirtecniii 
centmy. l%e D^Albiacs fled from 
thence to Nismes, w licre they sufTercd 
heavily for their religion, especially 
after the Revocation. Two youthful 
D*Albiacs were sent to England, hav- 
ing been smnj^^led out of the conntr\' 
in hampers. They both prospered 
and frmnded families. We And the 
names of their descendants occurring 
amonp the directors of the French 
Iluhpital. The late Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir J. C. Dalbiac, M.P., was Une- 
ally descended from one f)f the sons, 
and his only daughter bucuuie Duchess 
of Roxbnrghe by her marriage with 
the duke in 18^6. 

DALECIIAMF, Caleb, a refugee 
from Sedan, who entered the English 
Chnreh, and became rector of Fenriby 
in LiiH'i»lnshire. 

DANSAVS, Francis, a Fn'n»h 
refugoti at Kye, in Sussex. Wiiiuini 
was a jurat of tliat town; he died m 
1 787. The family is now rqiresented 
by the Stonhams. 

DARGENT or DARGAN, a refu- 
gee family from Sancerre, some of the 
incTuKers of which settled in England 
and Ireland at the Revocatioi u T wo 
of them served as ofBcem in William 
III.'s Guards, T^o hmthers were 
directors of the French Hospital- 
John in 175 6, an d James in 1762. 

]>'AB6ENT£UIL| ne Ckarloi^ 
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DATTDE, Prrb, • member of one 

of the l)est fiunllios nf Mani«5j()lfl in 
the GevaaUan. He came to &)gl«iid 



in 1080, end beceme e tator in the 

TreTor family, ufter which he ac- 
cepted a clerkship in the Kxrhequer, 
which he held for twenty -eii,'ht years. 
He was a very learned, but an ex- 
ce^ngly diffident mul ecct-ntric man. 
Hi« nephew, also niuneil i'cter, was a 
n 1 1 1 i t . r of one of the EVench chnrchee 
in J^oixloii. 

JJAVJI), a Protcstaqt family of 
Bodidle, menj memben of whidi fled 
from France, some info Fnplanr!. and 
others to the United States of iVmeri- 
ea. One» John Bewid, wee ndbector 
of the Fnmdi Hoipitftl in London in 
1750. 

DE JEANf LoTTin, detKended from 

a French refugee, mus r<il>)iu>l of tl>e 
6th Dragoon Guards, and eventually 
Uentcnant general. 

DE LA CHEKOIS, a noble family 
of Languedoc. scifrninirs of Chemiii, 
near Sens. Three biuthers fled into 
Holland and took service under the 
Princ e of Oninge. Their tM'o sisters 
aftenvard fled in disguise on horse- 
back, accompanied by a faithful page, 
tmveliiig always by niglif. mtv! coii- 
oealing themselves iu the wimkIs ilur- 
\ng the day. Tt» brothera followed 
lie ftrmnes of William III.; fought 
at the Bcgrne, where one of them was 
killed, and afterward hi the Low 
Countries. Tlu* two ivmaining broth- 
ers, Nicholas and Daniel, eventually 
settled at Lisbimi fn Ireland, whera 
they married two daughters of Louis 
Crommelin. Daniel was ap[»ointed 
governor of Pondicherry in tha iukst 
Ibidies. Nicholas reached the rank 
of Hentennnt cnlonol in the British 
amiv. Their desceiulants still exist 
hi Ireland. 

DE LAIXT-:. Pktkr. a Frenrh ref- 
ugee, who fled into England before 
the Berooatlon, and obtained letters 
of di 111 '::Ti >ii dated 1681. He n^-ns 
appointed French tutor to the chil- 
dren of the Doke of Yofk, afterward 
James II. 

DE T.A l^rOTHE, see MotU, 

DELAU^E, a refugee fiynilj from 



Kormandy, who took refuge in En- 
gland as early us ir.OH. when a De- 
hume oflBciatetl as minister of the 
Walloon chnrdi in London. Anoth* 
er, in HUH, held the office of minister 
of the Walloon church at Norwich, 
Thomas Dclaune was a considerable 
writer on vdigHNia and oaDtKmnial 
subfects. 

DE LAVALADE: this famUy 
pee sea i ed lai^ estates in Langucdoc. 

Severn! mem Iters of them succeeded 
in escaping into Holland, and after- 
ward proceeded to Ireland, settling in 

Lisldini. M. de Tjivalade was forty 
years pastor of the French church 

DELKMAR, De i a Mkh. Dki - 
MKR, a Proteetant refugee family at 
CknteriMfy, whoee uamee are of 

quent i>e<iiiTeii(e in the register of 
that church. Their descendants are 
numerous, and enjoy good positions in 

Hoeiftv. 

DELMTt!, PniLip, minister of the 
Walloon con^,Tegation, Cantorburr, 
whoee son Peter settled in London as 
a merchant, ami whose pnintl)«mi. Sir 
Peter, ancestor of the present family 
of Delm^ RndeliflTe, waa lord-mayor 
of London in 1 723. 

DE LOVAL, VicoMTE, possessor 
of large estates in Picardy, who, after 
heavy peiveetition. fled at the Revo- 
cation, and took refuge iu Irelaud, 
MttUng at Poitarlington. His son 
wss an ofHoer in the Kritish annv. 

DE MOIVKE, Abbjuiam, F.kS. 
For notice, see p. 285. 

D£SAGULIER8,Ds. Forno- 

DE8 cilAMPf^ John, a native 
of liergerac, belonging to an ancient 
family established in Perigord. At 
the Revocation lie tuuk refuge, first 
in Geueva, and then in Prussia. Of 
his sons, one he<"nme minister of the 
church at Berlin, while another came 
over to England and became miiilaier 
of the r 'iiir h of tlie Savoy, in which 
office he died in 17G7. The aon of 
the latter, John Biekiel, entered tiie 

civil .service of thi; East India Coin- 
pany, and became member of Council 
ofiMPreddem^ of Madras. Henl- 
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timately Iwk the name of Chamier, 
having been left ^f^r fu tr to Antho- 
m Chamier. By his mnniage with 
Creoffgiaiut GrBoe^ dan^tar of Admi- 
ral Bumaby, he had a numerous fam- 
ily. One of his sons is rnj)taiii Freti- 
erick Chamier, the novelist and nau- 
tical annalist. 

DES XLAJSEAX'X. PETEn, a na- 
tiTe of Attmgne, bom in 1666, the 
son of a Protcatant minJater who took 
refuge in England. Littlt is kno^'n 
of Dea Maiseatix's personal history 
beyond that he vtm a member of the 
Koyal Socie^, a ftiend of Saint Evre- 
mond, and a volamiiUHis author. He 
died in 1 745. 

DES ORMEAUX, also named 
Colin dea Ormeaux, a Rochdle 
familv At the Hcvocation several 
members of it settled at Norwich. 
One Catharine Cblin was married to 
Thomas le CSbevaUer in 1727. Ga- 
briel Colin was minister of Thorpe-le- 
^ktken from 1707 to 1714. A mem- 
ber of the fiuooily, Jaeqaes Louis des 
Orrneaux. was elected a director of 
the French Hospital in 1798. 

DES VCEUX, VtNCHON, second 
son of De Bacquenconit, prarident of 
the I'arlinment of Tloncn. Tie torik 
refuge in Didjlin, where he became 
minister of the IVench ohiirch. In 
ooi^ltmetioii with the Rev. Peter Droz, 
he commenced, about 1742, the ]>Mh- 
lication of the first literary jouniul 
which a|ypeared in IrdaiML He aft- 
erward removed to Portnxlington. 
The present head of the fiunily is 8ir 
C.Des Voeiix. Bart. 

1 ) 1-: V A Y N F s, William, M. P., 

descended fn)m a Hufi^icnot refii^'ee. 
He wus a director of the East India 
Company, a director of the French 
Hospital', and was elected fat Barn- 
staple in 1 774. 

DE VEILLE, Hans, a refugee 
who entered the En^Jish Cfanrch, and 
was made library keeper at I^unbefh 
by Archbishop Tillotson, His son 
Thomas entered the Englbh army as 
a primta, and was sent Avith his regi- 
ment to i*ortn^'al. Then he mse bv 
merit to the command of a troop of 
dragoons. On his return to liondon 



he was appointed a London justice, 
an office then paid by fees ; and hi^ 
conduct in the riots of 1735 was so 
nnch approved tihat^he received the 

honor of knighthood. He was also 
colonel of the Westminster militia. 

DOLLUND, John. For notice, 
see p. 32r». 

DKELlXrOT'TJT, Pktrr, son of 
Charles Drelincourt, one of the ablest 
preachers wcA writers among the 
French Protestants. He \sa« edn- 
rnted at Geneva, and afterward rnrae 
to England, where he entered the En- 
glish Church, and eventnallj became 
dean of Annagh. 

DU liOIS Or DU BOUAYS, a 
Protestant funiily of Brittany, of 
whom many mcndx^rs came over to 
England nrd settled at nn early pe- 
riod at Tiiuraey, Canterbuiy, Nor- 
wieh, and London. Oriiers of the 
name came from French Flanders. 

DUBOUCHET, nn illnstrions 
Huguenot iamilv of Puitou, several 
of whose members took rdbge In 
En^;land. One of them, Piene. of- 
ticiated as minister of the French 
church ut I'lvmouth between 1733 
and 1737. 

DU BOULAY. a family descended 
from tlie Marrjuls d'Ai^ncou de Bou- 
lay, a Huguenot refugee in Holland in 
nJBr). His gnnulsoti was minister of 
the French church in Threadneedle 
Street, London. The family is now 
represented by Du Bonlay, of Den- 
head Hall. W'iltshii-e. 

DUBOUKDIEU, a noble Prot- 
estant family of Beam. Isaac was 
for some time mii i -i< r of the {savoy 
church, London. His son. John Ar- 
mandf after having been miirii>ter at 
Mootpdlier, took reftige in England, 
and fliso l>ccame one of the ministers 
of the church in the Savoy. His 
grandson was the \mi pastor of the 
IVendi dinreh at Lisbum, and after- 
ward rector of Annahilt in Ireland. 
For notice of the Dubourdiens!, see p* 
248, and notes to p. 2{>3 and 289. 

DU BnSSON, Fraxcis, a doctor 
of the Sorlxmne. necominp convert- 
ed to Protestantitim, be Hed into Ivn- 
gland at the time of tiie maeaacre of 
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St. BsrtholaaMWf and boewns niidt- 

ter of the French church at Rye. 

DU CAREL, Andrew-Coltke, a 
refugee who accompanied his parents 
from Caen into EngMiMl at tlic i-evival 
of religiouii persecution in Franre in 
1724. lie studied at Eton ami ( )xfurd. 
In ITfiThe WMiq^raintad an liMshop's 
librarian at Lambeth, and in the fol- 
lowing xmx he was sent to Canter- 
bmy, wnere he held an important ap- 
pointment in the record ofli' • lie 
was a man of great antiqiuuiau learn- 
ing, and poblUied mtmeirotn works on 
classical antiiiuities. 

DU l-HUiS Joifli, a refugee from 
Danphiny. In 1 711 -Us son wm min- 
ister of the Saroy. 

DU JON, a noble family of Bern, 
several members of whom took refuge 
in Kngkind. Knincis, son n^'a refugee 
at LcydtMi. ^vhf-re ho stndifil. wa?» ap- 
pointed liljrari:in to the ioirl uf Aruu- 
oelf end held the ofBce for thirty years. 
He was one of the fir>t to ilfvote him- 
self to the study of Anglo-.Saxon, and 
published several works on the rab- 
ject. 

DU MOULIN) an ancient and no- 
ble fiunily of the Isle of France, that 

has rin-ni>heddignit)\n»'^ to the Roman 
Church as well as produced many em- 
toent Protestant writers. Chartes dn 

Moulin, the eminent French juriscon- 
snlt, declared himself a Protectant in 
1542. Pierre du Moulin belonged to 
another bnmch of the family. Ha was 
only tlnir years old at tlie massacre of 
8t. Bartholomew, uuJ «as saved by 
an old scnant of his father. In his 
youfli '•fmlietl itt Sedan, and after- 
ward ui uxtnrU and Leyden. At the 
latter University he was appointed 
professor of philosophy \vIh>ti njilv in 
his twenty-fourth year. Grutius was 
aoiong hb pupils. Seven yean later 
he was "called" hy the great Protest- 
ant church at Cbarenton, near Taris, 
and accepted the inTitation to be their 
minister. He officiate*! tlierc for twen- 
ty-four years, during which he often 
incurred great peril, having had his 
hoiLse twice pillaged by the populace. 
At the oiithieak of the pprserntion in 
thu reigu uf Louiii XIII. he accepted 



the invitatian of James I. to settle in 

England, where he was received with 
every honor. The king appointed him 
a prebendary of Canterbury', and the 
I University of Cambridge conferred 
; upon him the decree ofl ). I ). Ho aft- 
erward returned tu I'urih to assist in 
the conferences of the I'rotestant 
I'hiin h, and died tit Sedan at the age 
of ninety. His two sons, Peter and 
Louis, bodi setded In England. The 
former was preacher to the T'niversity 
of Oxford in the time of the Common- 
wealth. In 1000 Charies II. apipoint- 
ed him one of his chaphiins as well i\s 
prebendary of Caotorbuij. Louis, on 
the other nmd, who had officiated as 
Camden Professor of History at Ox- 
ford during the Commonwealth, wa^ 
turned out of Ids office on the Resto- 
ration, and retired to Westminster, 
where he continued for the rest of his 
life uu extreme Presbyterian. Both 
brothers were voluminous attthon. 

DUNCAN, a Scotch family natu- 
ralized in France at the beginning of 
the 17th century. Mark Donojui was 
l*rotostant professor of philr>so|ifiv mul 
Greek at iSaumur. One of hi:9 »oiut, 
Sainte-Hflhie, ti)ok refiige in Lon- 
don, where he died in H>1>7. Another 
descendaut of the &uuily, Daniel, wan 
celebrated as a chemist and physician, 
and wrote sevend able works on his 
favorite subjects. His son Daniel was 
the last pastor of the French -church 
at Bideford, where he died in 17(>1. 
He was also celebrated as * writer on 
religious subjects 

DUPIN, Paul, an eminent paper 
manufacturer who established himself 
in England after the Invocation, and 
carried on a brss papei^mill with 
gn^nt success. 

DU PLES8IS, JACQU£t», ctiaplain 
of the French Hospital Ui 1 750. An- 
other of the name, Francis, wa rni bl- 
ister of La Nouvelle Pateote and 
Wheeler Street chaiiels, London—^ 
the latter in 1720. 

DU POR T, a Protestant fiunily of 
Poiloti, several members of whom took 
refuge in England. One uf tliem. 
James, was pastor of the French Wal- 
loon church in London in 15iK). His 
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son, of the same mime, filled the office 

of professor of Greek at the I'nivcr- 
sitj of Cambridge with great dititinc- 
tkia. In 1G60 he was apixiinted dean 
of Peterborough and i liaplain to the 
king. He was tho author of several 
Icurued wurk.s, aud died in I 71). 

DU rUY, a Protestant fiunily of 
L*angnedoc. At the Rex k iti ri, the 
brothers Philip) and David entered tlic 
9xmj of M^lliam of Orange. I'hey 
were both officers in his guards, and 
were both killed at the Ikmie. An- 
other brother, Samuel, was al.so an of- 
ficer in the Britiah anny^ and senred 
with distinction in the T.om- Countries. 

UU QUESNE, Ahhaham, serond 
son of the celcbrat^^d adinirul, a lieu- 
tenant in the French na^y, settled in 
K!ic:':nid after X\\4 Revocation, and 
died there. sou Tbooias Roger 
was prehendafy of Ely and vicar of 
lit Tuddenham, Norfolk. AndiMr 
branch of the family of Du Quesne or 
Du Cane settled iu England in the 
irfxteenth oentory. One of their de- 
scendants was an aklorrnan of T.on- 
don. From this branch the l>u C'anes 
of Essex are descended, the head of 
whom is the preeeot Charles du Cane, 
M. P.,of BraxtedPark. 

DURA^D, a noble family of Dau- 
phiny. Several ministen of the name 
officiated in French churches in En- 
gland — one at liri^tol and others in 
London. One irauciii Durand, from 
Alen^n, a convert from Romanism, 
was nunistcr of the French churclk at 
Canterbury in 17(57. 

DURANT: several members of this 
Hqgnenoi fiunily sat in Parliament. 
Thomas sat for St. Ives in 1768, and 
GecNTge for Evesham. 

DURAS, Babon, see Dmtjhri, 

DURFEY, Thomas, bom at Exe- 
ter about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The son of a French 
relbgee from Bochdle, weU known as 
a snng-\\Titcr and dramatic anther. 

DURtURT DE DURAS, an an- 
cient Protestant fomily of Gnienne. 
Louis, marquis of Blanquefort, came 
over to I 'nL'hnid in the reij^i of Charles 
II., and w as well received by that mon- 
arch, who creaMd him Buon de Du' 



ras, and enqdc^ed liim as uiiiUansador 

extraordinary at Paris. James II. 
created him, though a Protestant, 
Bar! of Eaversham, and gave him Ae 

command of the army which lie sent 
a^tinst tlu^ Duke of Moinnoulh. He 
died in 170l». The French churcti 
which he fimnded at ilaversham did 
not lonn^ Hun'ive him. 

DUROURE, Fbakcis, scion of an 
ancMOt fiunilj in Laqgiiedoc. His 
two sons became offleem in the En- 
glisli army. Scipio wa.s lieutenant 
colonel of the 12th Foot, and was 
killed at Fontencr. Alexander was 
colonel of the 4 th Foot, and rose to be 
lieutenant general. 

DUKV. Pvri,, im eminent officer 
of oigineers, who entered the service 
ofWiUiani III., from which he passed 
into that of the Elector of llesse. 
Two of his sons served with distinc- 
tion in ^e EngUsh army ; the dder, 
of the regiment of La Mdonni^re, was 
killed at the lk)yne. 

DU SOUL, Moene, a leftagee from 
Tours, knoAv-Ti in England as a trans- 
lator and philologist about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. 

DU TEMS, Louis, a refugee from 
Tours, histori'iL'rn|iher to the king of 
England, member uf the Royal Soci- 
ety and of the FVench Academy of In- 
scriptions. Ilaring entered the En- 
glish Church, he wa.s presented with 
the living of El!»dun iu Northumb^- 
land. He was the aothor of many 
well-known works. 

DUVAL. Many refugees from 
Rouen of this name settled in En- 
gland, and several were ministers of 
French churches in lx)ndon. »Sovend 
have been governors of the lnYench 
HospitaL 

EMERIS. A refugee family of 
this name fled out of FrnTx-o nt the 
iuassacre of St.Bartliuiumuw, and pur- 
chased a small p f O |) erty in NaTfi>lk, 
which descended from father to snu, 
and is still in the possession of the 
family, at present represented by W. 
R. Emeiis, Esq., of Lonth, Lincoln- 
shire. 

E8PAGNE, John a refugee 
from Danphiny, some time minister 
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of Somerset Hotue French chnrch, in 
London; the antlior of mmienMa re- 
ligions workji. 

EVKEMOND, Cmarlks de St. 
DBinrif Seigneur de Ste. K^he- 
MOXD, a reftigoe ^entlemim of wit and 
bravery, who ser\*ed with disiinction 
under Tnrenoe ■nd Cond^, His sa- 
tiriral humdr lost him the frieiulsliij) 
of his patrons, and provoked the en- 
mi^ or liOau XlV.f who ordered his 
arrest. Having rccei\e<l timely no- 
tice, EvTemond fled first into Ger- 
mmj and Hol^d, and afterward Into 
England, where he liecamo a great fa- 
vorite with Charles II., who gave him 
a jiension. In 1078, on order in 
Council was passed directing returns 
to Ih- nuulo of foreigners then in Kn- 
glunii, uad atnong them appem-s the 
following, doubtless that of our French 
■eigneur: **Nov. '1%. in7«. Ste. Kvre 
mond, chassc de France il y a long 
temps, est venu d'abord en Angleterre, 
<le la il est alld en Flandre, de Hand re 
en ^Ulemagne, d'AUemagne en Hol- 
lande, de HoUande il est rarenn en 

Angleterre, on il est presontement. ne 
ponvant retoumer en son pais ; il n a 

Sa*nn valet nommtf Oaaperd Oiirard, 
ammand de nation. Je suis logc 
dans St. Alban's Street au coin. — S'- 
Evremond." — [^Stnte Papers^ J)omest- 
He, mrtims, No. &M.'] SCO, Evremoud 
wa5 not a Prote^itniit. nor would he l»e 
a CathoUc. Indeed, he ttecim to li.-wu 
been indiHwent to religion. 1 1 is let- 
ters are among the mnst brilliant 
Kpocinicas of tliat style of composition 
in which the French so much excel ; 
but hi» other works are almost for^^^ot- 
tcn. Des Mais^ux^ another refugee, 
published them in three vvds. quarto 
in 170.-, afterward tr«ndating the 
whole into Kngliah. 

EYNARD, areftigee ftmlljr of Dan- 
phiny. Antliony entered the British 
army, and served with distinction, dy- 
ing in 1735). His brother Simon be- 
gan business in London, and acquired 
a considerable fortune by his industry. 
A sister, Ix)ui8e, married the refugee 
Gideon Agercm, who also settled in 
England. 
FAUGUES, Jacques de, a 



weslthy apothecanr, belonging to one 
of the best fiunines of Montpellier. 

In InfiO his house wi\s pillaged hy the 
populace, while lie himself vvua con- 
demned to death because of his relig- 
ion, and }i.tTiged. His funu'ly fled to 
England, wiicre their descendants still 
exist. 

FLEURY, Lot is, Prote«tant pas- 
tor of Tours, who tied into England 
in 1688. His son, Philip Amanret, 
went over to Ireland as a Protestant 
minister, and settled there. His son, 
gnmdaoD of the refugee, became vicar^ 
choral of Lismore; and the great- 
grandson of the refugee, George Lew- 
is Fleury, became archdeacon of Wa- 
terford. 

FOXNEHEAT;. Three metnberp 
of this family, descended from a llu- 
^lonot refngee — Zachary Phi lip, 
Thom.'is. and Martin — s-it in I'arlia- 
ment successively fur AldLiorough in 
1768, 1773, and 1774. 

FONTAINE, J ames, M. A. and J. 
P. For notice of, see p. 2i)l . 

FORBT, Mabquis m la, a major 
penernl in tlie T^^iti-h nrmy, who 
i>erved in th e Iris li campaign of 

FOHRESTIEH, or Fobbbstsb. 
There \vere sevend refugees of this 
name in England. Peter Forrester 
was minister of the French church. 
La Noarellc Patente, in 1 Tom. Paul 
was minister of the French elmrch at 
(Canterbury ; and anotJier w as minis- 
ter of that at Dartmouth. Alexander 
was a director of the Frenrh IInv],ital 
in 173Jt; and Jnnteti was a captJiin in 
the British armv. 

ForUDinNIKR, ITr.NRT. the in- 
ventor of the paper-making machine. 
He was descended from one of the 
numerous industrial families of the 
north of France who fled into Holland 
at the Revocation. Prom HoOand, 
Fourdrinier's father ))a.sscd into En- 
gland about the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, and established a paper 
mannfiwioiT. The first idea of tlie 
paper - nuikin^ machine bclonKcnl to 
France, but Fourdrinier fully devel- 
oped it, and embodied it in a working 
l^lan. lie labored at Ids invention for 
soen years, during which he was as- 
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Histed by hb brother Seaty and John 
Gamble. It was perfected in IHO*). 

GAG^'I£U, JouN,a celehnued 
Orientalist scholar, who, beooming 

converted to Protestantism, fled from 
FraiU'C into Englanil. The liishop 
of Worcester uppuiuteJ liiiu hit> cliup- 
lain. In 1715 he was appointed Tro- 
fiv-sur of Oriental Languxi^'e^ nt Ox- 
ford. His son took the degree of M. 
A., uiid was appointed leetor of 
Stfrnnton in tha diocose of OoilMtii. 
Durham. 

GALWAY, Eaill OF. See p. 21 7, 
801 

GAMBIER, a French refuj<ee fiim- 
ily settled at Cantcrlmrv, the namy 
very frequently occurring iii the reg- 
isters of the French church there. 
James Gamhier, linni !)rx'anie 
distinguished as a barrister : he was a 
dhreetor of the Fkench Ho^tal in 
17l".>. Ha had two sona» James and 
John. The former rose to be a %noc- 
admiral^ the second became governor : 
of the Bahama IslaadB, where his son | 
Jiunes, afterward Lord nambier, wjis 
bom, 17.^>6. He early entered the 
royal naxy, and rose successively to 
the ranks p08t<aptain, vioe^mi- 
rolf and admiral. He wa.s created a 
peer ibr his services in 1607. His 
elder brother Samuel was a commis- 
sioner of the navy ; and other mem- 
bers of the family held high rank in 
ilie same senice. 

GARBNCIl^RES, Th BOPHILUS 
DB, a doctor of inctlicine. native of 
Caen, who came over to England as 
phyhician to the French embassador, 
and embnoed Protestantism. He 
wns the antfior of seven! medical 

works. 

GARRET, Mask, aftennid called 
Gerrard, the portrait painter, a refu- 
gee from Broges in Flanders, from 
whence he was driven over into £n- 
ghnd bjr the religloiis petsecations in 
ttie f.ow Countries. He waa kiqg's 
pHuiter in 16 18. 
GAHUIGUE, see BoufortL 
(; ASTIGN Y, founder of the French 
Hospital in XiOiidon. For notioe, see 
p. 280. 

GAUSSBN: there wem Mvaral 



branches of this distinguished Prot- 
estant family in France. Haag men- 
tions those of Saamur, fiurgundy, 
Gnienne, and Langnedoe. Band 

Gaussen, who Untk reftige in Irehmd 
in IHHfi, belonged to the Guienne 
branch. His diescendants still flour- 
ish at Antrim, Bellhst, and Dublin. 
'I'hv Ciiassens whn ^ctTled in England 
were from Lauguedoc. John Gaus- 
sen fled to Geneva at the Revoeation. 
Of his sons, Peter and Francis came 
to Enghmd, wliere wo find the former 
a director of the French Hospital in 
1741, treamrer in 1745, and sab-gov> 
emor in 1756. A nej>hc\v of these 
tvro brothers, named I'eter, joined 
them in 173i), m his sixteenth year. 
He rose to eminence as a merchant ; 
becnmc governor of the Bank of En- 
glondi and a director of the East Inr- 
die Company. By his mairiage with 
Miss Bosanqnet he had a fiyraily of 
^nm and datighters, among whom may 
be mentit)iied hamuel-Kobcrt, colonel 
in the anny, high sheriff of Hertford, 
and memt)or of l*iirli:iment. Like 
other members of his family, he also 
held the office of director of the French 
Hc^j'itnl. The Gausscns are still hoai- 
orid)lv known in London life. 

GAUTXEU, N., a physician of Ni- 
ort, who took refbge in Enghmd at 
the Invocation. He was the aothor 
of several religions lKX)ks. 

GEMEi>TE, Louis, the owner of a 
large estate in Gnienne, whidb he Ibr- 
feitod hy adhering to the Prntcstniit 
religion. He finit fled into Holland 
and took service under the Prince of 
Orange, \vli< in lie accompanied into 
Enghmd and livlnnd, and fonght in 

the battle of tiie Boyne in the regi- 
ment of Lord Liflbtd. Alter the pa> 

ciflcadon of Ireland, Geneste settled 
at Lisbum, and left h<«)ii?id liiin two 
sons and a daughter, uniung \\ \it.tm de- 
soondants may be particnlarised the 
names of Hugli Stowell and Geneste, 
well known in the Christian world. 

GEUUGES, Paul. Two refugees 
of this name were ministers of the 
French church at Canterbnnr. One 
of them, from Chartres, was minister 
hi 1680. Tbeotber, anttiTeofFSo- 
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iinly, (lied in lOs'.t, after u miiuitry 
of 41.' vwirs. 

GEHVATSF, L<.ri8, a large ho- 
Hiery merchant ut I'aris, an elder of 
the Protestant church there. At the 
Revocation of the ICdict, thott^'fi .<ev- 
entj years of age, he was incarcerated 
in the Abhey of Gannat, from which 
he was transferred to that of Saint 
Magloire, then to the Oratoiy, and 
after tlut to the convent of Lagny 
and the cnstle <»f Aiif^imlrnie. All 
methods of convertiiig him having 
fiuled, he wea flnallj nurished from 
France in IfiSS, when he took refuge 
in London with his brother and his 
0on, who had succeeded in escaping 
before him. 

GIBERT, Etienxe, one of the last 
refugees from France for conscience' 
mke. lie labored for some time as n 
[Mtstor of the " Chnn h in tho Desert 
but the Bishop of Salutes having 
planned hia capture, he fled into Swits- 
crland. Afterward, in 1703, we find 
him attending a ttecrct synod in France 
«8 depatj of Seintonge ; but at length, 
in 1771, he fled into Kngland. He 
was miuiater of the French church uf 
La Patente in London in 1776, and 
afterward of the K<nal Chapel of 8t. 
James. He was finally presented with 
the rector)' of St. Anthrew's in the isl- 
and of Gnernaqrt where he died in 

1«17. 

GOSSET, a Ilugueaot family who 
took refuge in Jersey, and afterward 
in London. Isaac (lo^sef invented a 
composition of wax, iu which hu mod- 
eled portraits in an exquisite manner. 
His son, the Kev. Isaac (iosset, D.I)., 
F.K.S., was eminent as a preach^', 
UUical critic, and hook-coUeetor. He 
died in 1812. 

GOULARD, Jambs, M.4Rquis of 
Vrktanb, a Hugnenot refugee in En* 
gland, who died there in 1 7(K). The 
marchioness, his wife, was apprehend- 
ed when about to set out to join her 
husband. She was shut up in the con- 
rent of the I'lMdines at Angntdeine, 
from which she was ^ueces8ively traus- 
i^rred to the Abbey of ru\ tierlan in 
Pnitnti. to the Ah!«?y uf the rHiiity at 
Toitiers, and tinaliy to Fort-Royal. 



Her courage at length s.uccnnd>ed and 
she conformed, thereby securing pos- 
session of the estates of her hushand. 

GOYER, Petj-h. a refugee nuinu- 
facturer from Ficardy, who settled at 
Li^htun in Irehuid. * for notioe of 
1 him, see p. 289. 

GRAVER OL, Jovir, bora at 
Nismes, KU7, of a famous Protestant 
family. He early entered the minis- 
tr>% and beeame pastor of a chnrcb at 
Lyons. lie fled frf»in France at the 
Revocation, and took refuge in Lon- 
don, tie was pastor of wie F^w^ 
church^ in Swallow Street and the 
Qiiarrc. Graverol wm » volunuDOBS 
author. 

(JROSTfiTE, Clacde, a refugee 
pastor in London, minister of the 
French church in the Ha%o}'. 

GROTEorDEGROOT. IVw no- 
tice of family, see p. .TIO. 

GUiVLY, a Protestant family of 
Rouefgne. Peter, son of the Sieor de 
In (;iiie<5te. fled into En^rhiiul at the 
Revocation, with his wite and three 
chOdren — Paul, Frands. and Maiga* 
ret. I'jud eiitere(l the Kngli^li army, 
imd died a major general. Francis 
also entered the amur, and eventoallr 
settled at DnUin, where his deaoenct* 
ants survive. 

GITERIN, a French refugee femilj 
long .<iettled at T3tj% now represented 
by the Crofts. 

GUIDE, I'uii.ir, a French physi- 
cian of Paris, a native of C'halons-sur- 
Saone, wit" took refuge in I>ondon at 
the Rcvoiiition. He %vas the author 
of several medical works. 

(il lLI.E.MARI), JoHK, a refiigec 
in Loudon from Champdeniers, where 
lie had been ndnister. Hu desceod- 

ants have Ik'cti -lircr-toriH nftheFnnch 

Uospitai at diti'ereut times. 
GiJILLOT. Several niemlien of 

this family were officers in the navv 
f)f Louts XIV, i'hey emigrated to 
Holhind at the Revocation, and were 
presented by the Prince of Orange 
with commissionH in his nnv}-. Their 
de<icendants settled iu Lisburn in 
Ireland. Others of the same name 
— (Tuillot and Cilleft— of like French 
extraction, settled in England, where 
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their descendants are still to be found 
nt iririiiiiiglium and Sheffield, as well 
as at Glastonbury, Exeter, and iian- 

GUYON DE GEIS, William dk, 
arm of the Sietir de PaTn)K»lona, n 
Protestant, tied into llulkad ut the 
lievoeatioii. H« took service under 
William of Orange, and saw itm h 
service in the campaigDS in riediuuut 
and Germany, where he loet an «rm. 
WiUiiun ni. gave him a retiring pen- 
sion, when ht' nettled at Pnrtarlington, 
and died there ia i74U. i^veral of 
his deecendanta have been ofiScera in 
the Engliuh army. The last, Count 
(fuyon, entered the Aa^itrinn pen ice, 
and distinguished him^j^^it iu tho lluii- 
garian rebellion of 1848. 

IIAREN(^, a refugee fiunily from 
the south of i<>auce. Benjamin yrm 
a director of the French Hospital in 
1765. He bought the estate of Foot- 
scray, Kent ; his son married tlie 
daughter of Joaefth Beremi, Esq., and 
waa a praninent coonty magistrate in 
K«nL 

HAZARD or TIASAERT, Peter, 
a refugee iu li,iigland from tho per^e- 
cutioQs in the \Am (^oontries imder 
the Dnrhcss of l*arma. Rctunring 
on a vitiit to liis native land, he was 
M;ized and burned alive iu His 
descendants still survivo ia England 
and Ireland ttttder the name of Has- 
sard. 

HERAULT, Lome, a refiigee pas- 
tor from Normandy, who obtained a 
benefice in the English Thnrch in the 
reign of CttarleH I. But lie y^a& so 
lealom a Royalist that he waa forced 
to fly again into France, from which, 
however, he returned at the Kestora- 
tien, and ubtaiued a canoiuy at Can- 
terbury, iHiieh he enjogred until his 
death.' 

HERVART, Phi LIBERT, Baron 
DB HmmroVB, a^efugee of high char- 
acter and station. In KJDO WilUam 

III. apj>oinr«vj him his enibasjsador at 
Geneva, lie afterward settled at 
Sonthampton. He became governor 
of the French Hospital in to 
which he gave a sum of <C4(X>0, dying 
iu the following year. 



HIPPOLI I K, Stb., we Jfoatofie*. 

HOrULON, Vv.Tvv.. a refugee 
from Flanders because ot his religion, 
who settled in England aboot the year 
ir>68. His son John became an emi- 
nent merchant in London, hi?« js^rand- 
son James being the &ther of the Hoy- 
I al Exchange. Two MUta of the latter, 
Sir Jam nn l Sir John, were alder- 
men of Loudou ; while the former rep- 
resented the city in Parliament in 
1(>1>8, the latter serv ed it as lord-may- 
or in l»;:>."i. Sir John was the first 
governor of the Bank of Inland ; he 
was alio a commiarioner cl the Ad- 
miralty'. Anothor brother, Abraham, 
was rdso a director and governor of 
the bauk. Iiit» t>on, Sir Richard, left 
an only daoghter, who married Heniy 
Temple, created Lord ralnier?;ton in 
1 722, fjrom whom the iate Lord Pal- 
merston was lineallv descended. 

HUDELor UDKL. pastor of **Lej< 
Grecs" French church, London, the 
eldest son of a a^dous Huguenot, con- 
fined in prison for a quarter of a oen* 
tur}% and who was onfy released at the 

dcjith of Loni;; XIV. 

llU(iLbSEN, Jamks, u refugee 
from Dunkirk, who settled at Dorer. 
'V\\v f:iinily i> represented by E. 
Kuatchhuil Hugtsseu, M.P. For no- 
tice, Nie p. 809. 

JANSF^N, Theodoxb, youngest 
son of tlie Banm de Hee/. The lat- 
ter was a victim to the crueUy of tlie 
Dake of Alva in the Netherlands, and 
suflTered death at the hands of the 
public executioner. Theodore took 
refuge in France, from whence the 
fomily ted into England. His grnnd- 
Hoii. ii]«JO named Theodore, was knight- 
ed by William III., and created a bar- 
onet by Queen Anne. The family 
were highly dbtinguished as mer- 
chants and l)ankers in London. Three 
of bir Theodore s sons were baronets, 
two were members of Parllament, and 
one. Sir Stephen 'Ilieoilore, was lord- 
mayor of London in ! 7.'».'>. 

JUSTEL, llKNin , a tjreat Protest- 
ant scholar, formerly secretary to 
Louis XIV., hut a fti^itive at the Re- 
vocation. On lii^s arrival in England 
in 16^4, the king appointed him roycl 
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Ubnrfan. He was the aatbor of im- 
mercNu work^. 

JORTIN, Renk, a refagoe from 
Brittany. For notice of the family, 
aee p. 820. 

LABOUCHEBK for notice 
sec p. 315. 

LA C( )X1)AM1NE, an ancient and 
notile fiiinily belonging to the neigh- 
borhood of N isnies. Andrd, the elder, 
was a Protestant, and held to hi8 re- 
ligion ; < hiirlcH-Antoine abjured, and 
obtained possession of the fiunily e»- 
tate. MuM M with his fionilj, 
triivehng by night onl — the two 
youngest childroi swung in baskets 
across a hone or mule. They sac- 
oeeded in reaching the port of St. 
Malo, and cro«se<l to Guernsey. The 
boy who escaped in the baiiket found- 
ad a fiunily of Britiith subjects. His 
«on Jolin h<»came king's comptroller 
of Guernsey, iiiui cuiuael of the Guem- 
sejr militia : and his dcM:endants still 
sunrire in Knjj^land and Scoiland. 

LALO, of tlie house uf l>u La in 
Danphiny, a brigadier in the British 
armv, MUed at the battle of Atalpla- 

3I0NCEAU, SiKi K Di:. a lieutenant 
colonel in the ifrench anny, who fled 
from fVanoe at the RercKation, and 
joined the army of the Prince of Or- 
ange. He raii»ed the regiment called 
after him "I^ Melonniere's Foot." 
He ser\'ed throughout the camftaigns 
in Irekml and Flanders, and was 
raised to tlie rank of major general. 
Seveml of his descendants have been 
distinguished offiosn in the British 
army. 

LA MOTTE, FRjiiroit, a refugee 
frnni Vpres, in Flanders, who settled 
at Colchester as a manafiKtorer of 
bays and aayei. Hia son John be- 
caifio :in eminent and \v04dtl1y mtr- 
chant of London, of which he was an 
alderman. 

L'ANGLS, Db. For notiee of, 
see p. '-'45. 

LA FiEllRE, » Hugueuut ftuiuly 
of Lyons. Marc -Conrad was a mag- 
istrate, and councilor to the Parlia- 
meut at Greuoblo— a man highly e»- 



! teemed fhr Us learning and integrity. 

He left France at the Revocation, and 
settled iu England. One of hit* Knn<i 
was the minister of Spring Ciurdeiu* 
French chnrch in 1724 ; and Pierre 
de la Pierre wn<* n director of the 
French Hospital in I71U. 

LA PLLOXNIERE, a Jesuit con- 
verted to Pmtestantisni, ulio t<H)k ref- 
, uge in England about 17iU. He wa^ 
I tlie author of several worlcs retatiniK to 
hi ( nvenioii, and abo on Engush 
history. 

I LA PRIMAUDATE, a great Prot- 

I estatit family fif Anjou. Stiveral of 
them took refuge in England. In 
1 1740 Pierre de bi Priman&ya was a 
governor of the French Hospital, and 
others of the same name afterward 
held that office. 

LA BOCHE, a leAigee from Bor- 
deaux, orij^innlly named Ootliaire, 
whosi^ s«jn U'l anie M. 1*. for Bodmin 
in 1727. His grandson, Sir Janes 
LanH he, Bart., also sat for the same 
borough in ITUtj. 

LAROCHEPOUCALD (Fb«o«b- 
ICK Chaklf.s CmmX de Roye, an 
able officer of Louis XIV., field-mar- 
shal under Tnrenne, who served in 
the great cnin)iai>;ns hctwcon Hu'J 
and He left France at the Rev- 

ocation, first entering the Dsansh serv- 
ice, in which he lield the post of grand 
marshaL He after^^ ard setded iu En- 
ghind. He died at Bath in 1G9U. His 
son Frederick-William was a colonel 
of one of the six FrcTn h regiments 
sent to Portugal under Schomberg. 
He was promdied to the rank of ma- 
jor general, and was raised tf) the 
peerage (tor Ut'e) imder the title of 
Earl of Xifford, in Irdand. 

LiVROUCHKI-orCALD, Fkak- 
cis son of the Baron de Monten- 
dttt. He escaped from the abhey of 

the Canons of Saint Vic t(ir, where he 
had been shut up f&t ''conversion," 
and fled to England. He entered 
the English army, senred in Ireland, 
where he was master f^neml of artil- 
lery, and robC to the rank of tiuld 
marshal. 

LA ROCTTF>-GnLIlEM, Mklle 
uu,, a voluminous >vriter of romances 
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of Uie Scuderi school, and a Protest- 
ant, who finit took refuge in Holland, 
nnd afterward settled in England 
about 1G97, though his works contin- 
ued to be published abroad, most!/ in 
Ani»tertliiin. 

LARPP^NT, Jnifv DE, a rofn-f^o ■ 
from Caen, in ^onnandy, who tied 
into Bngbnd at the Revoortion. His 
son and grandlOtt were employed in 
the Foreign Office. Tlie two sons of 
tlie Utter were F. 8. Larpent, judge 
advocate general in Spain nndor the 
Duke of \\Vllington, and Sir ( Jcorgc 
Gerard do liocliepied Larpent, Bart. 

LA TOM BE, Thomas, a Protest- 
ant refugee from Turcoigne, in the 
Low Countries, who settled at JS'or- 
wich about 1558. Uis son, of the 
Mue name, was a thriving merduuoit 
in Ix>ndon in 1 ri34. 

LA TOT • CUE, a noble Protestant 
family of the Blesois, between Blois 
nnd Orleans, where they posMwrnd 
considerable estates. At the Revoca- 
tion, David Digues de la Tonche tied 
into Holland, and joined the army of 
the P rinco of Oranf^ He served in 
the Irish campaigns, afterward set- 
tliiu; iu Dublin, where he founded the 
we^known honk which still exists. 
His sons David and Jumes founded 
pjood families in Irehiiid. From them 
are descended the t'uniilies of La 
Tonche, of Marlay, of Harristown, of 
Sans-Soiu'i. and of Belle\nie. Manv 
members of the family have sat in 
Parliament, and have intermarried 
with the nobility. N.LatOUche, a ref- 
ivcrrf ill I^ondon, was the imthoT of an 
excellent French grmuitiar. 

LA TRANCHB, Fr^di^rick de, a 
Iluguenot gentleman, who took refuge 
in England shortly after the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. He first settled 
in Northnmbeiland, from whence the 
family aftenvard removed to Ireland, 
and founded the French family, the 
head of which is the Earl of Clan- 
carty. Many high dignitaries of the 
Church, and offiiers i:i the army and 
civil service, have belonged to this 
family. The present AroihisboD of 
DubUn is a Trench as well as a Cnen- 
evix (which see), thns being doubly 

D 



a Huguenot by his descent. The 
Power-Keattngs are a brandi of the 

Trencli fandly. The Earl of Ashtonn 
b the head of another hranch. 

LA TREMUUILLE, Cu vuLorrE 
DK, wife of James Stanley, Vm\ of 
Derhy. Tlie ronntcss was a Protest- 
ant — the daughter of Claude de la 
Tremouille and his wife the Princess 
of (Grange. 8ir Walter Scott incor- 
rectly makes the conntess to have been 
a Roman Catholic. 

LAVAL, ETiBRint-ABKL, author 

of a nistortf of the Reformation and 
of the Reformed Churches of France^ 
and minister of the French church in 
Castle Street, Lond<m, abont the yesr 

1 :?,{). 

LA VALLADE, pastor of the 
Flrench church at Usbum, in Ire- 

land, during forty years. He left an 
only daughter, who marrietl, in 1737, 
G<wrge Russell, Esq., of Lisbum, 
whose descendants survive. 

LAYARD, originally Lajard, a 
refugee fiimily from Montpellier. An- 
toine de Lajard was controller general 
of the king's t-inns, and at his death 
in KISI, his fanuly. heiiig Protest- 
ants, fled from France into Encland. 
Pierre Lajrard became a major in the 
English army. His son Daniel-Peter 
was a celehnited doctor, and held the 
appohitment of physician to the Dow- 
ager Princess of Wales. He was the 
antlior of numerons works on medi- 
cine ; among other.s, of a treatise on 
the cattle dHitcmper, which originally 
appeared in the Philomphical Trans- 
actions^ and has since heen frequently 
reprinted. The doctor had tiiree sons 
— Charles- Peter, afterward ptebend- 
ary of Worcester and dean of iiristol; 
Anthony - Ijowis and John -Thomas, 
who both entered the army, and rose, 
the one to the nmk of genend, and 
the other to tliat of lieutenant general. 
Austin Layard, M. P., so well known 
for his exploration of the ruins of 
Nineveh, is grandson of the above 

ci 1' Bristol. Two cousins arc \\\ 
the Church. The head of the family 
is BrownlowTilliers Lnyard, Esq., of 
Riversdnle, near Dublin. 

L£ CUURBAYEB, PiBftBE< 
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FRAN90I8, ft canon of St. Genevi^rOf 

nt Paris, nftenvai d canon of ( >xford. 
He was a wry learned nmn, atul a vo- 
lununoas author. Having maintained 
OS a Koman CathoMe the validity of 
ordination by the hisho]).s of the An- 
glican Chun>.h because of their un> 
broken gucccssion from the apostles, 
lie was denounced "by liis oiwn Church 
OS a heretic, and expommunicated. In 
1728 Le Courrayer took refuge in En- 
gland, and was cordialljwelooined hj 
Wake, then Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The University of Oxford con- 
ferred on him the degree of D.D. 
Although he officiated as canon of Ox- 
ford, lie avowed to the last that he hail 
not changed his religion ; and that it 
yns the Roman Catholic Church, and 
not he, that was in fault, in having de- 
parti'd from the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the early Church. Le Cour- 
rnyer died in Lcmdon in 1776. 

LE FAN I', a Nonnan Protestant 
family. Etiemie le Faiui, of Caen, 
having, in 1657, married u lady who 
professed the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion, her relatives claimed to h v c her 
children brought up in the smuu relig- 
ion. Le Fann nererthdeM had diree 
of them baptized by Protestant min- 
ister?. The fourth was wized and 
baptized by the lioman CathoUc vicar. 
At the mother's death the maternal 
uncle of the children claimed to bring 
them up, and to set aside their ftthcr, 
because of his being a i'rute.staui, and 
the magbtntes of Caen ordered Le 
Fanu to pive i!f» thn fhil lim ;iccord- 
ingly. lie appealed to tlie Parliament t 
of Bonen in 1671. and they confirmed ' 
the decision of the magistrates. Le 
Fanu refused to give up his f !iil<lren, 
and was consequently cast into prison, 
where he lay for three yeers. He 
eventually succeeded in making his 
escafte into England, and finally set- 
tled in Ireland, where his descenduiit!» 
still snrnve. 

LE FEVRE. Many refugees of 
this name settled in England* The 
Lefevrcs of Anjou were celebrated as 
chemists and physicians. Nicholas, 
jfhv^ician to Louis XIV., and demon- 
btnitor of cbemistiy at the Jardin des 



Phuites, yna incited Ofcr to Kngland 

by Charles IL, and made physici«B 
and chemist to the king in IGtSO. Se- 
bastian Lefevre, M.D.,cf Anjou, was 
admitted licentiate of the London CSoA- 
lege of Physicians in ^".84. A liranch 
of the family <^etiled in 8pitaitield5, 
where Aey long canied on the ^ilk 
manufacture. From this branch the 
pre<«ent T^rd Eversley is desoended. 
For £&rther notice, see p. 315. 

LEFBOT, AnTRomr, a imtiv« of 
Cambray, who took refuge in 
from the persecutions in the I»w 
Countries about the year lo7i>, and 
settled at Canterbury, where Ida de- 
scendants followed the businc-NS ff 
silk-dying for about 150 yeans, until 
the trade was vemored to Bpitalficld». 
Adesoendaatofdw&mily, al^<> called 
Anthony, was a merchant of Le^^hom, 
and died in 1 77y. From him the Irish 
family of the Jiame is descended. T1u» 
Anthony was a great antiquaiy, his 
collection of (IROO coins Tieitig one of 
tlie finest ever made by a private per- 
son. He was an intimate ftiena of 
Thomas Hollis, and is frequently men- 
tioned in his memoirs. Colonel An- 
thony Lefroy, of Limerick, re]>re>ent- 
ed the family during the latter half of 
hist century. TTis son, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Lefroy, chief justice of ire- 
land, recently retired fimn the henelu 
Anthony Lefroy, M. P., and Brigade 
( leneral Lefroy, R. A., are members 
uf the same family. 

LE GOULON, a pupil of Vaulmii. 
and a refugee at the Revocation ; gen- 
eral of artillery i» the army of Wil- 
liam III. He serred with distinctiou 
in Ireland, Qmanj, and Italy, dying 
abroad. 

LE MOI^E, Ajurahau, m)u of a 
refugee from Caen. He was diapIalQ 

to the Duke of Portland and rectc^ of 
Eversley, Wilt^. the author of nnmni 
ou-H works, lie died in 1760. 

L'ESCURY, sec Odbt. 

LESTANG, a Tr to t nit fiunily of 
Poitou, one of whom acted as aid^c- 
camp to the Prince of Orange on hi:^ 
invasion of England. Another, Louis 
(le Lestang, settled at CaDterboxy with 
his fiimily. 
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LE SL\tUH, the refugee sculptor 
wbo ezflcoted the fine hronze eques- 
trian statue of Charles I. at Charing 
Cross. Another w(xk of bis, still pre- 
served^ is the bnmae stetne of^ Eari 
of Pembroke in the pifini . ^;nllc^y at 
Oxford. The statue of Chiirles was 
sold by the Parliament for old metal, 
when it was ptirehased bjr Jena Rhet, 
supposed to be another refugee, nnd 
presened hv him until after the liestcH 
ration. A refugee (named Le bueui) 
was minister of the Fkench cboreh at 
GaaterbiuT. 

LE THIEULLIEB, John, a Prot- 
estant refugee fivm ValeiicieiiiieB. 
Hte gnndson was a celebrated Lon- 
don merchnnt, knighted in 1 G87. 

L£ VASSOB, MiouAKL. a refugee 
tnm Orieaas, who entered the English 
Church, and liehl u Ininefice in the 
county of Northampton, where he 
died. He was the author of several 
works, among others o{ a JBtsttny of 
TmhIs XIIT . which gaTft great of- 
fense to Loui(» XIV. 

LI60NIEB> a Protestant fiunily 
of Castres. Jean Louis was a cele- 
bmtcd genem! in the English service ; 
he was created Lord Ligonier and 
Baron Innisldllen. Daring Ma lift 
he was engaged in nijieteen pitched 
battles and twenty-three liiei^, with- 
out ever having received a wound. 
One of his brothers, Antcine, was a 
major in the English army; aTuI :nv 
other, who was raised to the rank of 
brigadier, was mortally woonded at 
the battle of Falkirk. For fiirther 
notif <> f >f T.^>rd Ligonier, see p. 228. 

LUUiEii, Jeax-Berna&o, a lefti- 
gee musician, inventor of die method 
of mn^ii al notation i\!iirh bears his 
name ; oettled as a taieher of music 
at Dublin, where he died. 

LOMBABT, PlKiiRE, a celebrated 
French engmver, who im\ refuge in 
England in the reign of Charl^ I., 
and remained there nntil the early pe- 
riod of the llestoration. During that 
tiTn»» he produced n h«rge number of 
iiigiily-et»teemed eugruvings. He died 
at Palis, and ivas interred in the Prot- 
estant cemetery :it nmrcntr^n % £bw 
years before the Eevocation. 



LUAllD, RoHhKT AuuAUAM, a 
Huguenot refugee from Caen, who 
settled in I.riiulrtn. His -nn. i'erer- 
Abrabam, became a great iiuinbarg 
mert^ant. George Augustas Lnard, 
Esq. , I f BTyhorough Hfdl, is the pres> 
ent hciul of the fiamily, to which XffiioT 
Luard, of the Mote, Tuobridge, also 
hdcNigB* 

M AITTA IRE. Michael, a cele- 
brated philologist, hngiiist, and bihli- 
ogrupher, one of the masters of West- 
minster School at the b^inning of the 
eighteenth century. He was nn nVIo 
wrriter, principal^ on cbssical and re- 
Hgions snfajeets. Haag givi» a list criT 
sixteen of his works. 

MA JEN DIE: K^vmd refugees 
from Beam of this name fled into 
England at the Bsfoeation. One of 
them became pastor of the French 
church at Exeter. His son Jenn- 
Jacques Majcudie, D.D., was pastor 
of the French chtux^ in St. Martinli 
L;iiif, fiTid afterward of the Savoy. 
Tiic .Hun of this last beoune Bishop 
of Bangor, and afterward of Chester. 

MANGIN : several refbgees of this 
name from Mets settled in Ireland. 
Paul became established at Lisbum, 
where he mairied Madeleine, the 
daughter of T^)ins rmmmelin. 

MAKCET, a rctugee fiunily from 
Meaux, originally settled at Geneva, 
from whence Alexander came over to 
London about the end of Ust century, 
and settled as a physician. Ue was 
one of the fimnden of the Medioo-Chi- 
miigical Sodetv, physician to Gny^s 
Hof«pital, and the anther of many val- 
uable works on medicine and chemis- 
try. lfes.lfaroet was also die author 
of many esteemed works nii political 
economy and natural history. 

MARIE, Jeas, minister of the 
Protestant church at Lion-sur-Mer, 
who ioi:k refuge in Englnnti after the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, and be- 
came pastor of the French drarch at 
Norwi ch . H son Nathaniel was min- 
ister of the French chxirch in London. 

MAKiON, Elie, a refugee from 
the Cevennes. He joined his friend 
Cavalier in England. Frnticis Ma- 
rion, the celebrated general in the 
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AiMfican War of Indepeiulenoe, is 
said to bATe been one of his descend^ 
ants. 

MARTINBAU, Gaston, a snr- 
goon of Diq>p«, who fled into England 
at the Hev(x*nt'nm. uiwl .settled at Nor- 
wich. His K»u l>)avid was ali»o a likill- 
fill sniseon. Bfaof of tfadr d«8cend> 
ants still i'xi>t. ami s«jme of tliem are 
highly distinguished in uuxieni En- 
glish hteratiire. 

MASERES, FRAKds. a celebrated 
judge and mathematiiian. At tlic 
fievocation, the grand^ther of Ma- 
seres escaped into Holland, took serr- 
ioe in the amy of William of Orange, 
and came over to England in the regi- 
ment of Schomberg, hi which he served 
asaltentenant. He was afterward em- 
pl \\ r l in l\)rtugal, where he rose to 
die runk of colonel. Ilis son studied 
medicine at Cambridge, took, his de- 
gree of doctor, and practioed in Lon- 
don. Francis M!f^f>p?< the grnndsnn 
of the refugee, ah>o studied at Cam- 
bridge; and after distinguishing hun- 
self in the mathematics, he embmced 
the profession of the law. Be«iides 
his eminence as a judge, ho wub an 
able and industrious author. Haag 
gives the titles of fifteen ) >ks pub- 
lished by him on dift*erent subjects. 
For farther notice, see p. 823. 

MASSUE, Hknri i>k, Mwrquis de 
Ruv;f,m^- Tor notice of. see p. *JOH, 
314 {jivu ) ; and of his son Ilenry, Earl 
oTGalway, p. 217,801. 

MATHY, Matthi:w, a celehrated 
phyMcian aud autlior. After a rv<\- 
dence in Holland, he settled in En 
gland about the middle (jf last centu- 
ly. Ho was admitted a fellow of the 
Uoyal Society, of which he was 
pointed secretary in 1758. He was 
afterward appointed librarian of the 
British Museum, in which office he 
was succ^d&l by hia soil 

MATURIN, OABBnt.^ a refiigee 
pastor who es< aj)ed frotn France after 
having beeu shut up in the Bastile for 
twenty-six years. He i*ettled in Ire- 
land, where be aimed a cripple. Mis 
«on Peter I'-f-ame dcnn of Killala, and 
hb grau<lM>n dean of baint Patrick's, 
BnUin. From him descended the 



Rev. C. Maturin, senior fellow, 

Odlege, DiiMiii ri't tor of Fanet: 
tbe Bev. C. K. Matunu, an eloaoeat 
pi«a«her, wa^botiitBtHramt ano 
bri« 1 Mnfiirin, Esq., Washington. 

MAUDI IT, Isaac, descended from 
a Morman refugee Hettied at Exeter ms 
a merdiant. Isaac was n d is sen di ^ 
ininister at Bermondsey. Tic was the 
father of Jasper Maudoit, Esq., of 
Hackney. 



MAURY, Matthew, a 
fjentlenian from C'n-tli- M urrm. in 
Gascony, settled in London fur a time, 
where nil son James was ordafned n 
minister. The &mily afterward emi- 
grated to Virptnia, U. S., where their 
descendan t» survive. Captain MaoTf , 
LL.D., belongil to die fimdljr. 

MAYERNE, Theodore dk, a 
celebrated physician, belonging to a 
I^yons family, originally from I'ied- 
mont. He studied medicine at 
(!f!')crg and Montjiellier, where be 
look his degree of M.D. in 1595. He 
opened a medical school at Pariai in 
which he delivered lectures, and ob> 
tained an extensive practice. Henrv 
lY. appointed him liis tirMt physician. 
After Uie assassination of tliat 
Marie de Mcdicis endeavored to coo- 
vert Ala V erne from Protestantism ; bat 
he was firm, and consequently lost the 
patronage of the oonrt. James r. in- 
vited him over to Englnni! and ap- 
pointed him his tirst vliysiaau. The 
Uniremties of Oxibra and Gsmbtidge 
conferred honorary degrees upon him, 
and he ohtnined a lar^ practice in 
London. After tliu execution of 
( hurles I. he retired into private life, 
and died at Chelsea in in.',"*. 

MAZlEKEb, i>K, a Protestant 
fiuniljr of Atmis, north of Saintonge, 
serend members of whom fled fnmt 
France at the Invocation. Feter was 
a Ueutenant in the French arrov, and 

afterward joined the anny of Winiam 

i f ( iran^e. He settled at Youjrh.il, 
in Ireland, where he died in 1 746. 
Other members of the iamily MSttled 
at ( 'oric, where they left nmnenKw de- 

scenilants. 

MEKCIER, Phiup, a portntir 
peinter, bom at Berlin, of a French 
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refhgee fiunilj, and afterward settled 

in London, where he died in 1 7fK). 
He was patronized by Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. Many of hiu por- 
traitB w«re engraved by i^imon, Ftuer, 
Avril, and Heudelot (refuKeo engrav- 
ers in London), aa well as bj English 
artiats. 

MESXARD, Jean, one of the pas- 
tors of the Protcf tant chnrch of Cha- 
renton, at Paris, from which he fled 
inio HolUmd at Kevoeation. His 
brother Philip, pastor r f the Church 
of iSointes, wns fined H t,<M)() li\Te8 and 
condemn^ to perpetual banishment; 
his church was demolished and a croas 
FCt np on its* site. Mesnard was in- 
vited to Copenhagen by the queen, 
Charlotte Amelia, and appointed pas- 
tor of the FrsDch church there. He 
afterward came over to En^'lm l. and 
became minister of the Chapel iioyal 
of St. James in 1700. He was ap- 
pointed a director of the French Hoa- 
pital in 171*^: ho died in 17*27. 

MEl TAYKli, John, minister of 
the Patente in Solio : aftenvard min- 
ister of the Frencli t hurrh at Thorpe- 
le-Soken, wliere he died in 1707. 

BCEUSNIER, Philip, a refugee 
painter of architectural subjects, who 
studied under NieholaH de Laiquil- 
li^re, another refugee artist. 

BOSSONf Maximiuxm, one of the 
Protestant judges in tlie ''Chamber 
of the Edict" in the Parliament of 
I'aris. At the lievocatioa he fled 
into England, and was aeleeiedhy the 
Duke of f >rmond as tutor to hi*? p7*and- 
son. Misson traveled with him 
through Europe, and afterward pub- 
lished several books of tnmila. 

MiSvSY, C^HAR DE. «»on of a refu- 
gee merchant from' i5aintonge estab- 
lished at Berlin, who atadied for the 
ministry, and came over to England 
in it;? I, when he was appointed min- 
ister of the French church of the Sa- 
voj, in Ix>ndon, and afterward of St. 
James's. He was the author of many 
highh'-pnze4 works. 

MOivRB, Abkaham . For notice 

of, see p. 23.'. 

^^<U.ENIEK, Stfpttfv, a refnfr<^e 
pastor trum the Isle oi Jourdam, who 



M into England, and became minis> 
ter of the l-Vench ehotdl «t Stone- 
house, Plymouth. 
MONLEAU, Isaac de, see La Me- 

I^f ONTENDBE, Db, see Laroeke- 

Jbucauld. 

MONTOLIEU, DE Saijjt Hippo- 
lite. Of this noble famUj, Dwrid 
came to England with the army of 
William III., imder whom he also 
served in Fhmders. He was made a 
colonel and afterward a brigadier gen- 
eral. His descendants ^tilT survive in 
several noble and gentle fumiUes. 

HOTHE, Claude de lx, refbgee 
minister of the church in the SktoJ. 
For n otice of, see p. 248. 

MOTTEAUX, Peter ANTHomr, 
poet and translator, a refugee from 
Kouen, who fled into England, ind 
settled in Londou in I6(K). He tirst 
trandated and pahUshed Don Qnixote 
and Rabelais into English, which were 
received with preat favor. He also 
published i>e\eriil volimies of poetry 
and a tragedy, '*Bean^ in Distress.^* 
Notwithstanding his success as an En- 
glish author, he abandoned literature 
for commerce, and made a considera- 
ble fortune by a series of happjjr specn< 
lations. He died in 1717. 

NADAULD, a Huguenot £unil)r 
who settled at Ashlbrd-in-the-W«ter, 
in Derl)\ shire, shortlv after the Revo- 
cation. 'J'he ^Tandson of the original 
refugee wa» the Kev. Thomas Nudauld, 
for upward of fifty ycArs incumbent 
of 1] r>r and IMmditch, i )no of the 
members of the fiunily was a celebra- 
ted watch-maker aiHl silversmith. An- 
otiier was a sculptor, who was employ- 
ed by the Ihike of Devonshire to exe- 
cute some of the most importout works 
at Chatsworth Palace. Others were 

clergymen, 8urgeons, and oflloen itt 

the British army. 

OUVKY, J.vMES, a refugee from 
the neighborhood of Dieppe about the 
I j>eH li! (if the lievoc-ation. Tlis fami- 
ly became settled in iSpitaliields, and 
were owners of i^edudds there in the 
early part of last century. Francis 
Ouvry, treasnrer of the So< ietv «>f An- 
tii^uaries, belongs to the ftimiiy j also 
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Francisca I. Onvrjr, author of Henri 
de Rohan^ or the 'Huffumot tUfi^ee, 
and other works. 
PAGET, VALSBUMfftVefugee from 

Franco after the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, who settled in Lcicciitcr- 
shire and founded a ;i urishing family, 
the head nf ^vh!ch is Thomas Paget, 
Esquire, ot iiumberstown. Charles, 
lately M. P. for Nottiiigliaiiif Iwlongt 
to the familv. 

FAFILLUN, David, a refugee 
from ATTanches, where he was im- 
prisoned for three yeiirs because of his 
religion. Ue afterward Hed into En- 
gland, whM« his fiimily prospered. 
DiSerent members of them Imve ^iiiu e 
reprpsentcd the city of London, Do- 
ver, iiomney, and Colchester in Par- 
li iiucnt. The present head of the 
family is David PapiUoo, Eiqitire, of 
Crowhurst, Sussex. 

PAPIN, Daiiit. IVir noCioe 
sec p. 232. 

PAUL, Lkwis, inventor of spinning 
by rollers. For nodoe oC iM ]». 8S7. 

PECHELL, SAMrEL, a reftij^eo 
from Montaubao, in Languedoc, who 
Mttled In DnUiii. From him hare 
descended Samuel Pechell, Master in 
Chuicery, and Lieutenant Colonel 
Paul Pechell, of Pagglesham, Ebwx, 
created a baronet in 1797. Two oth- 
er descendants of the family have been 
rear-admirals, and occupied seats in 
the House of Commona. 

PEIM\rN, CouHT, a Huj^enot ref- 
ugee truiu Xuuere, where be luui lurgu 
]>oss@8sions. He oii^nally settled at 
Usbum, in Ireland, from which he 
afterward removed to Waierford, and 
founded the family to which Justice 
Perrin, of the Irish Bench, belonged. 

PETIT, Ls SutUB, an officer in the 
Red Dnm^oDS of the Prince of Or» 
nnge on Ids expedition t« England. 
Many descendant* of the family have 
eerved in tiie British army, and ludd 
offices in Church and St^ite. 

PINETUI4,KKV.jA]fE8,OB Chax- 
BRCN. For notice of^ see p. 243. 

PORTAL, an ancient noble Prot- 
ectant family of Toulouse. For no- 
tice of the refugees of tlie name in 
Engibuid,i6ep^966b 



PRELLEUR, Petf.r, a musical 
composer, bom in London of a French 
refugee fiunily. lie began life as a 
writii^- master in Spitalfields, after 
which he applied himself cxflusively 
to musi(\ He composed n TiuinlMjr of 
)iieces for the theatre in UiM»dman's 
Fi 'l b, in which Da\id Garrick. or 
Cfurngue, the ^n of another Frcueli 
reftagee, made his first appeanmoe as 
an actor. Prellenr also held the of- 
fice of organist of the church of St. 
Alben's^ and afterward of Christ 
Chnrcli, Middlesex. 

PlilMliUbE, GxtasBT, of Scotch 
origin, who settled in Fhuioe in 1601 

as mitiister of the Protestant church 
of Mirambeau, and afterward of Boiu*- 
deaux. In 1623 Louis XIII. ordered 
his banishment from fiance, when he 
proceeded to London, ju^d l>ecamo 
minister of the French church in 
Threadnecdle Street ; after which we 
find him a])pointed chaplain to the 
king, next Canon of Windsor, and 
erentoally Bishop of Ely. His two 
soil--, T>:ivifl arnl .Tnmet. were remark- 
able men m tlieir time, the one as a 
theologian, the other as a physician. 
Botli were authors of numerous \Norks. 

PBYME, Matthew ds la, a ref- 
ugee from Vpres, in Flanders, daring 
the persecutions of the Duke of Alva. 
Ue settled, with many others of his 
countrymen, in the Level of liattield 
Chace, after the same had heen drain- 
ed by Vermnyden, His son was the 
Kev. Abi .diuiu de la Piyme. George 
Pr\Tne. Es<j., late M. P., and profess- 
or of political ecfiTinmv nr f 'nTnln-iilge, 
is lineally descended from the above. 

PUIfiSAB, Lome Jaiow, Bfarqnis 
of, was appointed colonel of the 21th 
r^ment in 1695* and afterward 
sttred in Flanders. 

PUSET,see Bouvcrifs. 

BABOTEAU, Johk Charles, a 
leftigee fiom Pont-Gihend, near Bo> 
chelle, who settled in DubUn, and 
prospered as a wino-merchant. For 
notice of his nieces, the Misses Rabo- 
teau, see p. 166. 

RADNOR, Eaut.op, sec Bo?/r*»n>.«. 

HAi^Il^ DE THOYKAS, Paul. 
XVir notfoe oi; see p. ^7. 
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RAVA'SHRL. SA>rrEL nf^ ^on of a ' 
Protestant gentleman of I'iiardv who 
caiM into England before the Revo- 
cntion. He aftonvard married the 
niece of Marlborough. Hosier sup- 
poses that Edward Bareoiel, director 
of the Fraoch Hofpital in 1740, was 
hid son. 

REBOW: ft raAigM of this name 

from llanders, settled at Colchester, 
from whom 8ir Isaac Hebow, kniglited 
by King William (whom he entertain- 
ed), was descended. Several mem- 
bers of the fiunily hare i^ince repre- 
sented the town in Parliament. 

RIVjXJj, Peter, pastor of several 
of the Frenc'li (■hun"he^< in T>ondon, 
and lastly ut' ihut of the iSuvuv. He 
was % copious author and a vehement 
controversialist. He died about 1 7L'8. 

ROBETHON, the Right Huu. 
Jomr, a Fmneh refugee in London. 
His brother remained in Pari'?, and 
was attorney general of the Mint in 
173S. Wilfiam JJL made John Bo> 
fR-tbon bis j)rivatc sccrotujy. IIo was 
afterward made secretary to the em- 
bw^es and pri>7 conncilor. In 1721 
he was elected governor of the Freiu b 
Ho£>pital. Ue died in the following 
year. 

BOCHB, Louis, a refugee manu- 
fio-tur<'r ubo settled at T>isburn at the 
same time lixat Luuis Crummelin e.s- 
tatrfiahed liiniaeif there. He b^ame 
an extensive merchant ; and his de- 
scendants are now among the lirst in- 
habitants of Belfast. 

ROCHEIM AVE, Hewrt db, pas- 
tor in sttooeseion of the French church- 
ea at Graenwich, SwaOovr Street, Hon- 
gerford. the Quarre', St. James's, and, 
last of all, of Jioblin, where lie cQed in 
1709. 

ROMAINE, a Huguenot refugee 
who settled at Hartlepool as a corn- 
dealer ; iiiither of the cdebrated Rev. 
\V, Komaine, author of the Triumph 
of' Faith, notioe of whom, aee p. 
322. 

ROMILLY. For noliee ofihb 
familv, see p. 316, 335. 

ROUBILLARD, see Chanmaffn^. 

BOUBUIJAC, lAmB'FmAKciB, 
tiie sculptor; boni at Ljons aboot 
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IGD.'i. Haag says he was probaWy 
the son of a "new couvm, 'and tlmt 
he only returned to the religion of his 
fathers. His works in F.ngland are 
well known. He was buried in the 
Eraneh chnrefa of St. Martin's -le< 
Grand in 17(J2. 

ROUMIEUf a Huguenot refugee in 
England, descended from Bonmien, 

the Albigen^ian liero. The jire-icnt 
representative of the family is Robm- 
Lewis Ronmieu, the celebrated ardii- 
tect. 

ROUQUET, James, son of a 
French Protestant condemned to the 
galleys for life. The young man 
reached T/ondon, and was educated at 
Merchant Tailors' school. He en- 
tered the Cbiirch, hut baoune « fol- 
lower of Wesley, and snjierintended 
Wesley's sschiK)! at Kiugitwood. He 
eventmdly accepted the curacy of 8t. 
Werbur^^b, Bristol, wberr hr lalmrcd 
with great zeal in redaimiug outcasts, 
and med in 1776. 

KOrQl'ET, \.,a painter in enam- 
el, belonging to a French refugee fam- 
ily of Genera, who spent the greater 
ixirt of his life in Enghind. He was 
on author as well as an artii<t, and 
wTote an account of Jlie State uj'Art 
in Emjland, which was pnbiiaiiad at 
Paris in 1755. 

ROUSSEAU, J.iJtK», an excellent 
knd^ca(ie painter, mostly in fresco, 
son of a joiner at Paris, where he was 
born in 1030. He studied art in Italy, 
and on his letnra to France his repu- 
tation became great. He wius em- 
ployed in decorating the palaces at 
VeraaiDes and Marlerf, and in odier 
ini}Mjrtant works. In ]('>(''2 be was ad- 
mitted a member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Paintfaig, and was afterward 
elected a memlHjr of the council. But 
in I6G1, when the persecution of the 
Protestants set in with increased se- 
verity, H<Hx.Hseau was excluded fVom 
the Academy borRu.sc of bis being a 
Huguenot. Ai the simie time, eight 
other Protestant artists were expelled. 
At the Revocation of the Edict, Rous- 
semi tirht took refujj;e in Switzerland, 
from whence he proceeded to Holland, 
and afterward to F"c**"^t where he 
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Mttled. The Duke of Montague em- 
ploved him to execute the decorations 
of nifl town house, on the tite of the 

present British \fii>cnm. It is also 
said thai he superintended the sec- 
tion of tiie btrilding. He executed 
other frc8co-paiIltiIlK^^ on the wuUg of 
Hanipton Court, where they are still 
to be Died in London in 1693. 

ROUSSEAU, Samuel, un Orien- 
talist scholar, the son of a French ref- 
ugee scttk'U in Ix>nUon. He wii^ mi 
extensive lontriluitor to the (lentU- 
mnns M(i>/azine on closttical subjects, 
as well as the author of several works 
on the Fenian and Hindoelanee kn- 
gnages. 

KOUSSELL, Isaac, a French 
Protestant refugee firom QailleboBuf, 

in \orraandy, who fled into Kngland 
in IGUU. lie settled in London, and 
became a silk mannfocturer in Spital- 
fields. The present representative of 
the family is John Beuzeville Byies, 
Esq., of Henley-on-Thames. 

ROYE, 1)e, see iMroche/mtmuld. 

RrVKtN Y, Makquis of. For no- 
tice of, see p. 20ii and 314 (note). 

8AUK1N, Jacqdxs. For notice of, 
as well as other membera of the fiim- 
ily, see p. 241,820. 

SAY, a French Protestant ftmily 
of Languedo<'. of whom several mem- 
bers settled iu Enghind. One of them, 
Samuel Say, who died in 1748, was a 
dissenting minister in I^jndon ; an- 
other, Francis -Samuel, was minister 
of the French dmrdi In Wheeler 
Street. Thomas Say emigrated to 
America, and joined the Quakers ; 
and his son was the celebrated natu- 
ral historian of the United Stat^. 
Jean Baptiste Say, the celebrated 
writer on politirjd economy, belonged 
to the same family. 

SCllOMBERCi, Di'KKS of For 
notices of Frederick- A mmnd, ist 
dnke, see p. 189, 211, 216; Charles, 
2d duke, p. 219 ; BMniiud, 8d dnke* p. 
214-15, 221. 

SIMON, a fiimily of artists origin- 
ally from Normandv, who belonged 
to the Protestant Church of Charen- 
ton, near Pant. John, a refugee in 
London, aoqpiiiied gntA npatalko at 



nn enprmver. He M-a.s employed by 
Sir (Jodfrey Kneller to engrave the 
portraits paintad by him, a long list <^ 
which, as well as of his otlier works, 
is given bj Uaag. Simon died at 
London in 1765. • 

TASCIIER: several refugees of 
this name were ministers of French 
churches iu London at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Pierre de 
Tascher was a *l!rector of the French 
I Hospital in i 727. 

TEULON or THOLON, an an- 
cient family of 2sisnu's, descended 
from Marc TeuloD, bieur de GuimaL 
Peter and Anthony fled fhnn France 
at the time of the KevtK'ation, and set- 
tled at Greenwich. Peter went into 
Ireknd, and fMuided the Coric branch 
j of the family, to Avhich the late Col- 
onel George Teulou, one of the aids- 
do-camp to tiie Dnke of Wellington at 
Waterloo, Lieutenant Colonel Churle* 
Tenlon, and Major Peter Teulon, be- 
longed. The present representatives 
of tlie family in Ireland an fi.Teukin, 
Esq. . of ll-Mulnii ; Thomas, a mHjor in 
the army ; and ( 'harles-Peter, a bar- 
rister. Antiiony Teulon, of (Jreen- 
wirli. TTi iiried tVances de la Ko<he, 
and lull descendants. Among the 
present representatives of this branch 
may be named Samuel Saunders and 
William Milford Teulon, the eminent 
architects, and Seymour Ttah>n, Esq. , 
ofLim|)sfield Park, Snney. Another 
branch is settled in Scotland, repre- 
sented by Captains James and John 
Teulon. Pierre Emilc Teulon. of 
Ni&mes, president of the council un- 
der the government of Loois Philippe, 
is supposed to belong to a branch of 
the fainilv remaining in France. 

T1'>X 1 AHI>, Leon, Sikhr nm 
Meslars, a refli^ee who feigned to 
abjure under the terror of tlie dragon- 
uudes, Mid at length fled to England 
with his Nvil^ a sister of James Fon- 
taine, whom no Tf-n-ftr could sluike. 
They settled in Loudou, together with 
other nemben of the fimul j. 

TEXTAS: two ministers of this 
name, related to the fajuily of Cha- 
mier, took refuge in Engkud after the 
Revocation. 
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THELUSSON, originaUy a Prot- 
estant famfly of Lyons, who took ref- 
uge in Geneva, Peter Thelusftnn, son 
of John (an illustriouii citizen of the 
Kepublic), settled in London in 1750, 
ana ac«inired n lar;ro fortune bv trade. 
He sat in rarliuincjit 8onie time tor 
Malmcsbary. His 8on, Teter-Isaac, 
created Barcm ReniUeshain. ' 

THORIUS. Raphael, a physician 
and celebrated Latin poet, bom in 
Fhniee» bat a refiigee in Engliiiid be- 
cause of hb religion. He died in 
U;_'r». leaWng behind him b son, John, 
\^-ho studied medicine at Oxford, and 
became f^^tm of the College of Phy- 
sicinn'? of DiiMin in 1^27. He was 
the author of several medical works. 

TRENCH, see La Tranche. 

TRYON, PuTEu, a wealthy refu- 
gee frf)Tn Flanders, driven out by the 
persecutiuuH of the Duke of Alva. 
He succeeded m bringing with him 
into England so large a £um as 
XfiO, (K)( ). The feraily made many al- 
liances withEnglish families of import- 
ance. Sunael, son of the original ref- 
up;ee, waa in Ifiiil made i\ baronet of 
Layer Mamcy, in Essex. The baro- 
netcy expired in 1 724. 

TURQUANl), Peter, a Protest- 
ant nfbgee from (^hfttelherault. nenr 
Poitiers, who settled in London, where 
his descendants still flooridL 

TYSSEX, Francis, a refugee from 
Ghent, in Flanders. His s«)m, of the 
same name, became a thnviug mer- 
chant of London. The fiunily is at 
present represented by W. G. IVssen 
Amhurst, of Foulden, in Norfolk, lord 
of the manor of Hackney. 

V A \ A ( ' K i: H, John, a rsAigee 
from Lille, in Flanders, ^^hn became' 
a merchant in London. Hih grand- 
son Nicholas, a 'l\crke7 merdiant, was 
created a baronet in 1700. 

VANDERPLTF, TTKvnT, bom in 
Antwerp ; fled to Luglaud trum the 
rdigions penecntion in the Low Coun- 
try > m I 't''^. and became a Ix>ndon 
merchant. His great-grandson Peter, 
also a London merchant, was sheriff 
of London in 1684, and created a bar> 
onet in 1723. 

VAI4L0RE, Peteb, a I'rotestant 



' rofugoo from TTtrecht. He became a 

celebrated London merchant, and was 
created a baronet iu 1G28. 

VAKENNES, Joh.v de, a French 
refVigee, whose descendants remain In 
England. Ezekicl G.yarauMs is a 
surgeon in Essex. 

VEKNEUIL, JoHS, a native of 
Bordeanx, from which city he fled, on 
arctHint of his religion, to England. 
He was a learned man, and was ap- 
pointed sub-librarian at Oxiford, where 
he died in 1647. 

VICOSE, Gi Y DE, Baron de la 
Court, a Protestant noble, who sutTer- 
ed fHghtfial cmelties during the drag- 
onnades. He t(H)k refuge in London, 
where we find him. a director of the 
French Hospital in 1718, and govern- 
or in 1 722. 

Vir roHTA, QrEKX For notice 
of her Huguenot descent, see p. 313. 

VIGNOLLES, a noUe Proteslaiit 
family in TA«gn*Aw« Charles de 
Vignolles was b military offi< er, who 
fled with his wife into HuliauU ut the 
Revocation. He afterward acoompa^ 
nied the Prince of Orange into Kn- 
gland, fought in the Trish c^miptiigus, 
and settled at Portarlington. Many 
members of the family have distin- 
gtii<btvl themselves in the army, the 
C liurch, and the civil service. Dr, 
Vignolles, Dean of Ossory, aoid 
Charles Vignolles, F.K.S., the emi- 
nent engineer, are among the living 
representatives uf two branches of the 
famijfc 

VfltETTES, Sebastian de, a 
country gentleman, lord of Montledier, 
near Cairtm. Like his ancestors, he 
was a FlnCestant, and suffered heavy 

persecutions nt tbe Krvm arinn. 'I'lie 
famiiv fled from France, and took ref- 
oge m fiireign lands; some in En- 
gland, and others in Germany. The 
names of the T^e Vilettcs frequently 
occur in the liiit of directors of the 
French Hospital. Among others we 
observe those of Lieut. Gen. Henry 
Clinton de Vilettes in 1777, and of 
Major William de Vilettes in 1779. 

VILLETTE, C. L. de, minister of 
the Freiu h church in Dublin, and the 
author of mmieroas religious works. 
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VINCENT : mnneraiiu r efagm a of 

this DAine settled in England, though 
none were men of any particnJar lUArk. 
, WTTTENRONG, Jacob, a Prot- 
estant refugee from Ghent^ in Flan- 
ders, who earned his bread in London 
as a notary. His son became a brew- 
er in London, and greatlj prospered. 



He WW knighted hy Chertea L in 

I'M", HTid created a bartmet, (>fStei»« 
tonbury, county Bucks, in 1662. 

YVER, John, a reftigee pastor, 
who officiated as minister in several 
of the chnrches of the refuge in Lon- 
don. He afterward went into Uol- 
lend, where be died. 
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THE HUGUENOTS IN AMERICA. 

BT THE HON. 6. P. DIS08WAT. 



As the author of the " Huguenots, their Settlement, Churches, nnd Itvln<=- 
tries in England and Irchiiid," Joes not include in hiis plan any account of 
the emigration of the same ]>ersecuted people to America, it seeuiti proper, e^- 
pecially for the benefit of tiie American reader, to append thin chapter. The 
history of AmnriftMi Hugiwnote ghrgn in detafl would fill > Tolame. Inthu 
conneceMn we can only oontribnte a mite toward the lUturtrBtKm of thii por- 
tion of our national history. 

As early as the year 1655 the French Hnguenots attempted to make a set- 
tlement in America at Brazil, and a few ye^irs afterward in Florida, Both 
attempts, however, failed, on account of the bitter hostility of the Sponiish and 
PortngoeMk Pliilip II., a proud and bigoted BomMiiiiti wu oo the throne 
of Spain, and wodd not permit the benay of CaMnlam to be planted in hie 
American provinces. Charles IX. , t(^<). son of the intlj|pd]|g and dissohite 
Catharine de Medici, hnd ft^cended the French throne. Both this monarch 
and his mother entertained tlie moi?t hitter enmity toward the Huguenots, or 
French Frotestauts. The mother, an ItoiiaQ, not more by her lineiige than 
her aobllety, became tlie aetnal mistress and ruler of the French empire. 

Among tbe most devoted ftiends of Pope Pins Y. were these thne royal 
personages. This pope made France the theatre of bis most sangtunaiy per- 
secutions. Excepting Innocent 1 11. , hi.s predecessor, no pontiff, perhaps, ever 
caused the Protestant workl ko ^resit sorrow. The bloody Incjui'^ifion was 
his nurseiy and school, and lu# opposition to Frotet>tant Christiauit^ knew no 
bounds. 

The Hngnenots in 1669 lost the luud>lbng)it battle of Jamae, where six or 
seven thousand Protestants contended against a Bomish mof tar times as 

strong. During the fight the Prince of Cond^, a brave and disthignished 
lender of the Reformers, was killed, and his dead Ixxlv, bome by an ass, be- 
cfline au object of derision to many who before had tremtiied at the very men- 
tion of his name. Pius V. greatly exulted over this liugueqot defei^ and he 
left seven letters, written on this sonowfhl occasioi], to Catharine, the qneea 
mother, wUflh will ever remain as monnments of bis anboly seal and vindio- 
tiveness. He commanded rluit Ids enemies should be *' massacred^ and to- 
tally exterminatf The holy HliIk r ^ ent «:till further, and struck a med- 
al to commemorate the battle, reprenentrng himself onooverod and kneeJing, 
returiiiug thanks to Uear^ fur the triumph. 

This pontiff woold have extirpated the Protestanls llrom eveij land ; but, 
happilj lor the CSiristian world,he died in 1572. Tet be avotued the din- 
bolical spirit which, soon after his death, eansed the SCBarthokmew massa- 

* DsUtto omnibns. 
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ere — a wholesale htunan butchery never to be f(»;gotten in the memory of 
man, nor erer remembered except with horror. This masaacre may be pro- 
noqnced tho most Ibal and Moody of ancient or modem times, and our author 

has graphically described the bloody scenes of that terrific night. Gregt^r} 
Xlir., tlicn pope, had a mcdn! struck to celebrate the atrocious event. On 
the ril)verse it has, as usual, a head of the pope. The reverse exhibita a de> 
atroyiug ungcl, willi a cmss in one hand and a swMd in die other, porsuiog 
and dayiag a band of prostrate and flying heretics. Its legend is " UcoxO' 
TiuM STRA0E8,* ir>72.'* Strange and bloody work for an aagell This rue 
liiatoncnl medal tells its own terrible tale. 

Then followed the malignanti desolating religious wars which raged in 
Fkenee dming the eeveiMeentli centor}', and of which histoiy affords no par* 
alleL Wearied with increasing perBecations, the Hngoenots began to enuk 
grate, and many left France even before the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
The edict was finally revoked, October 1 >!. I (l^'j, at Fontainebleau, without the 
least pretext ur necessity. Why the act sliouiU be termed the " Revocation," 
we know not, for all if« pvovirions had long been repealed by several ortB- 
nanoes fbrbiddingthe profenion of the RefiMrmed liuth under severe penalties. 
This celebrated Edict of Nantes, to speak accurately, bad been a new con- 
firmatifjn of former treaties between the French gtivcnimoiif nnd the l^rotest- 
ants, or Huguenots — in fact, a royal act ol indemnihcation lor all past offenses. 
The ▼eidicts against Protesteats were erased from the ndls of the Sn^Miior 
Courts in Wnaaie^ and their nolimited hberty of conscience was recognized. 
Thi<5 solemn and important edict marked the close of the Middle A^s, and 
the true commencement of modem time;*. It was j«ealcd with the great ^eal 
of green wax, to indicate its perpetuity, and in signing this great document 
the illnstrions Hcoiy IV. granted to Ihe Huguenots all their dvil and relig- 
ious riglits, which had been refiued them by thehr enemies. Bta a state 
policy so novel could not fail to excite the clamor^ of the more violent fac- 
tions. The sovereign, however, remained tinn. If^r l trinK to J'arliament that 
I19 had prouoimced the edict as king, and a& king would be obeyed. *'My 
predecessors," he said to the clergy, ''have given you good words, but I, with 
my gray jacket, will give yon good deeds. I am all gray on the outdde, 
but I'm all gold within. " It was due to these noble royal sentiments that 
peace was for a time maintained in the French realm. 

But the French Protestants did not long enjoy the privileges granted to 
them by the Edict of Nantes, for twelve years after its promulgation Heray 
was assassinated, when rellgioos discord again broke out, and the }iersecutions 
against the Refomied Ixjcame so violent, Idoody. and intolerable, tliat flight 
from their native h\n<\ hecame incvitalile. Many, however, prepareil to suffer 
mar^dom ratiier tl^n to leave their country and their homes. When the 
fuU tide of emigratian set in from the extended fiontier of I^nace, it became 
impossible to prevent the escape of thousands of the fugitives into England. 
Switzerland, Germany, and Holland. Tlolland! ^dorions Prote^^tnTiT ff'tflund! 
was the favorite ark of the refugees. In this land of our noble Dutch fore- 
fathers they received the mo^t generous private aud public hospitahty, with 
the most precious prinleges of religioaa fteedom. 

* JCsssacie of the Bogaenots. 
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During the lui twenty jom of tlie ceraateenth cantoxy the Ftendi emi-> 
grstioii into that Holland became a marked political eivent. In the rnngle 

year of the " Kevocation" more than two hundred and fifty Hugaenot preach- 
ers rciiched the free soil of tlie United Province?. Amsterdjim alone obtained 
sixteen. The Protestant Freiichmeu greatly advanced all the branches of 
human learning in lioUaud, for here no fetters embarrassed geuiiui, auU Uiere 
was no secret cemwrahip over inteUect Hie refugees also mcreasing the 
ODOuneree, Mannftrtores, and agricoltore of the Netherianda, ato a while 
rendered Amsterdam one of the most fiuned cities of the world. Like an- 
cient Tyre, named the perfection of beauty" by the prophet| her merchant 
princes traded with all islands and nation'^ 

Until the clo*«e of the eigbtecntli centun> . the descendants of the liiigne- 
nots in lloUaad united amuiig themselves by iuiermuiTiiige and the boudsi of 
mntnal sympathies. But a fhaiofi with the Botch in time became inevitable 
in Holland, as waa the Gaee,alio^ In Germanj and Enf^d. llaay refugees, 
adopting a new nationality, changed their French names into Dutch. The 
LeManc?;, for instance, called themj«elvcs De Witt ; the Deschamps, Van der 
Velde ; the l)ll))ois,^'un der Bojicli ; the riievalieni, Kuyter ; the Lc Grands, 
Dc Gruot, etc. With this change ot names, Huguenot churches began to 
disappear in the Netherlands, so that out of alxty-4nRo which existed in 1688 
among the seven provinces, only eleven now remain. 

This rapid review of tlie Holland Huguenots seems necessary for a better 
understanding of our subject. The Dutch niuiie the earliest settlements in 
Htm Netherlands, and with them soon came the Erench Piotestants. 

ran WALLOOXB. 

Staten Island, that beantifiil spot in our New York Bay, has the honor of 
having offiored die first safe home in America to the Walloons. As early as 

the year 1622 several Walloon &milics from the frontier, between Belgitmi 
and France, turned their attention to America. They applied to Sir Dudley 
Carleton for permission to settle in the colony of Virginia, with the privilege 
of erecting a town and goveniiug tbemselv^ by magiatrutes of their own 
etoctlon. Thb application was referred to ibib Vii^ginia Company,* but its 
conditions were too republican for their teste. Many of these emigrants 
looked toward New Netherlands, where some had arrived in 1624 with Min- 
uit, the early Dntcfi director. At first they settled on Staten Island, and 
built a little church near Kichinond, a.s tradition relate*, but afterward re- 
moved to Wa/iie Uochty h. I., or the " Bay of Foreigners," since corrupted 
into Wallubout. This settlement subsequently extended toward ' ' Breuke- 
len,** named afker an ancient Dutch viUage on the Biver Yeg^t, in the prov- 
ince of Utrecht. Hie name of WsUoon itself b said to be derived either 
from Wall (water or sea), or more probably the old CSerman word Wahk, s$g- 
nifyini;: a forf^itrTicr. 

It must he remcuihered that tliis is a page in the earliest chapter of New 
Netlierla»d!», a regiou which tlie West ludia Company now resolved to erect 
into a province. To the Qiamber of Amsterdam die superintendenoe of tihb 
extensive and newly-discovered coontry was commSttail, and that body had 

* LsndoB ])oc.,L,SL 
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sent out an expedition, in a vessel called tJbe "New Netherlands," whereof 
OoraeKns Swot^^ of Hoorn, wm skipper, with ihArtg toOies, motfOj Wil- 
looiu* to plant a colony in America. TSuaj arrived in the beginning c/fiSMj 
(1023), and the old Londoii dnaimBBt fimn which m ohiaiii tint infonnft- 

tion : 

Uuii bo jiraised ; it hath so prospered that the honorable Lords Directors 
of the Wot India Company hare, with the ooiuen| of the noble, high, and 
mighty Lords States-General, undertaken to plant some colonies.* ...««. 
Tlie lionnrnl)le Daniel van Leuclvel>eeok, for brevity called *Beeck,'WM com- 
missar}' here, and so did his duty that he was thanked." 

The Wulluons had ])assed through the lires of religious persecutions. They 
inhabited the sonthera Belgie Prorinoei, and apoke the old Rendi language. 
In the year 1579 the northern pronnces of tlie Nelheilanda ftnned their po- 
litiral union nt Utrecht ; the southern attached themselves to tlie Roman 
Church, and declined joining the confe ierHtion. Many, however, profe:»ml 
the principles of the Reformation, and agoiu&t these the Spanish government 
eitereiaed inquisitorial veqgeanoe. Thna roereHessly peneenled, they emi- 
grated by thooaanda into HoUand, when atcangara of ewx raee and creed 
obtained n hearty welcome. 

The Hollanders were much indebted to the Walloons for many branches 
of useful iiiunufjEicturc, and the fame of the New World reaching the ears of 
these French wtiMuoa of Anuteidam, their attention waa directed tidtiier. 
In the year 1625 three shipa and a jacht arrived at Manhattan with more 
families, forming irTij^lemcnts, and one hnndre<l nnd three head of cattle. 
Hitherto the government cjf the Ihitch settlement had been quite simjile. but 
now a proper director fn»m lluUaud was appointed — Feter Minuit — and in- 
fitmcted to ofganiae a provincial eoremment. He anrived in May, 1696. 
There was no regular clergyman as yet in the infant colonj, bat two Yisife- 
nrs of the Sick" were appointed, who also rcjid the StTijitures on Sundays to 
the people. Thus more than two centuries a^:o was laid the corner-stone 
of the Empire State ou the sure and firm foundations of justice, muruliiy, 
and religion. The Dtttdi and Hogoenok cohmiata were graTe, persevering 
men, who brought with them the simpHd^, integrity, and industry of theur 
Bel>^ic hires, and to those eminent ^-irtues were added the U^t of the CiTll 
law and the j)urity of the Protectant faith. 

The liev. Johannes M^^i^olensis as etiriy as tlie year 1642 tiecame dom- 
inie of the Dutch Beibnned Chnrdi in Albany, under the patronage of Van 
Rensselaer, the patroon, and five years afterward he took charge of the con- 
gregation at Manhattan, lie selected in in.')2 for a colleague Snmuel Dris- 
sius, on arcoiitit of his knowletlfje of French and English ; and from his let- 
ters we learn tliat iic went once a month to preach to the French I'rotestants 
on Stalen Ubnd ; these, it is related, were Tandois or WaUkntetf who had 
fixmd a home in Holland from the seven persecutions of Piedmont, and hj 
the llWality of the city of Amsterdam were settled in New Netherlands. 
This minisfry contiiuicd from 1«;">2 to 1697. and thiti is all the infonnation 
we have tuuud about thin eaily minister and his little Huguenot tiovk upon 
Staten Idand. The New YoiiE Oooiiatoiy, about the year 1690, invited the 
* ITasMMaar'j Eittorit aan Amsw, Amsterd«ai,tttl-8. 
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Bcnr. Peter Diille^ who had mitiistend uimig the MundniNtti Hegneiioca, 

to preach occasionally on the island 

Dnnnj; the month of August, 1661, n smnl! colony of Dntch and French 
emigrants trom the Palatinate obtained gi ^nits of land on the ttouth side of 
Staten Island, where the site of a village was surveyed. To protect them 
from the Indians, a block-hooie'me eneted and garriaoned with three guns 
end ten soldien. This n^on beceme a fikTorite aqrhm ISor die Staidi refit- 
gees, where iStntf eirifed in considerable numben abont 1$7& Their pious 
descendants are among the influentia] meml>crs of the numerous Christian 
churches there, and the Disoiwnrs and Giiions yet occnpy the same fnrmf* 
which their pious French ancestors settled a centurj' and a half agtj. Here 
the French language was formerly ^>oken, and was as cummuu as the En* 
glishisinonrda/. 

ULSTER. 

At an early ])eriod in our colonial history the Huguenots made a settle- 
ment in that part of New York now known na Ul^^ter County. Ahraham 
Uosbrouck, one of the first patentee, was a nati \ e of Calais, F'rance, and the 
fliBt emignnt ol the fionify to Ameriwi, anriviag m 1675 with a party of 
flench Hngnenole. Th^ had resided a iHiile on the haaka of the Rhine, zu 
the Palatinate. To conrniemowrte the kindness of the Hollanders when they 
reached our shores, the new settlement was called **Z>e Paltz" (now **iVe» 
Paltz"). ns tlie rulatiiiiite was always stylod hy tlie Dutch. The beautiful 
stream also flowing through tliis region was known us the *' TFoW ///," after 
the Biver Wad, a branch of the Rhine running into^ Holland. The tirst 
twdve patentees, or tiie "/Mae," as long ee they lived managed the aflhiie 
of the infimt eetU<»nent, and after their death fora long period all the jsKpor- 
tant pq>er8 and land-titles were kept in one chest. To the imstor, or oldest 
man. wns infni«ite»1 ifn key, and reference was made to this depositor}- for the 
f>et;[riiH;iit jiii diilii'ultios aliout iKmndaries. We cjin tnice to this simple 
and judicious plan the wcll-knowu liarmony among the descendants of the 
early eettleta hi this region, the fideli^ of thdr landmaihs^'and the ahsenee 
of litigatioa about pnjperty. "Sftm thdr earliest settlenent there hes been 
a constant intermiuiiage among the French and Doteh and th^ descend- 
ants, many of whom contittne to leslde npoo the 'venerabie homesteads of 

their ]tion< fnretathers. 

Ucvutcd OS the Huguenots ever liad been to the wcurship of Uod, it is not 
strange that one of their first enterprises at New Pelta was the erection of a 
cfanrdL It was built of logs, and atewaid gavo piaee to n substantial one 
oonstmcted of brick brought from Holland, the place answering the donUe 
purpose of a house of worshiji and of a fort. 'Hieir third tul>ernacle was an 
excellent stone building, in which they worshiped for eiphty yejir>i, when it 
wiui demolished in the year 1839 ; the preeent q^lendid edifice was erected 
on its venerable site. 

For some time after their enugration to Ulster the Fkendmien need their 
own toogne, but dterfraurd they adopted not only the language, bat also the 
customs and habits of the Butch. Some of their descendants in New Palta 
still write their names in the sQrle of their old ftench ancestors two oenta> 
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tk§ «ga Better, Dab(>i», Deyeau, Hasbroquc, Is Feme, ere weD'known in- 
stance After the destnu tiun of the Proteetant dinrcbee «t Bochelle ia 

ins.', the colonists from thut brave city came to the settlements of the Ncav 
York rolony, and it became necessary sometimes to print the public docu- 
ments not only in Dutch and English, but also in French. 

WEStCBBBTKR. 

Westchester County, New York, was settled by eniigrnnts seeking safety 
from religious persecution in New England and i?'rance. As early as the 
year U>42 John Throckmorton, with thirty-tive associates, having been driven 
ftmn Keir Bnglaiid by lihe -fioleiit Hogh Peters, otnmnenoed the tint settle- 
ment in this region with the approbation of the Dutch anthorities. Thej 
called the pbce Vmhltinl, or T^md of Ptncc^ a beautiful name for the home 
of those seeking rest from tlie violence of persecutors. T'vel i e years after- 
ward this little Puritan colony was increased by the arnvui oi more emigrants 
frum Ckumecticnt. 

NewKochdIle is situated near the shore of Long Island Sound, and in Sep- 

temlier, 1680, a body of exiled llngnenots here purchased axx thousand acre?^ 
of land ; the pnrciuisers. their heirs, and assigns, as an acknowledgment, we^e 
to pay '''' one J'at mij on every Jhur-and-twmtieth day o/ June, yearly, and ev~ 
try year fortiMi^y if ekmamUd.** It is * weU-known fiwt, Aat erery Hugue- 
not on the festival of St. John tlie Baptist, as long as the claim endured, paid 
his jiroportion of the fat calf During the year IfifJO Governor T^eisler re- 
leased to these banished French Protestants the lands thus purchased for 
them. They named their settlement New Kochelle, and were themselves a 
portion of the 60,000 who ibund safety in that old uoUe Pioteetent kmd 
four years before the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. According to trsr 
dition, they landed from a royal vessel on the pteseot Dsvenport'f Kedc, then 
called litmnefoy's i'oint. 

Simultaneously with the foundation of their village, they organized a 
diiireb,**acoardingtothe naageoftheBeforniedClinrdiinFhuice.'' Their 
liouse of woirship was hnilt of wood, about 1692-0 '^, and was destroyed soon 
after the Revolutionnn- War. David Bonrepos, D.D., who accompanied the 
earliest Huguenots in their flight to this land, was the first pastor, 16?>r». He 
lUso preached to the FYench refugees on Staten Island. Tlie liev. Daniel 
Bondst, A.B1, who arrived at Boston in 168S, was the next nnniater at New 
Kochello. At Ant hb used the French prayers, hut suhser|uently, every third 
Simday, rhr* HtuTgy of the English Church. F II vv infj the e\;iTn;ili of their 
Hef I rued Frcmh brethren in England, tlm congregation conformed m 1709 
tu tliu English Church, as then established by l^w, in the New Yorlc colony. 

l%is onpmiiaticn inorearing, a new sacred stone edifice was oompleled in 
1710. After nearly twenty-seven years of faithful labor, Mr. Boiulet died in 
1722, greatly lamented, and was buried hernvTh the chancel of his chnn h 
Here are also entonil»ed tlie ashes of his sutceiwor, the Rev. Pierre Stouppe, 
A.M., who departed 1 760, and of the Bev. IBdbael Houdin, A.M., who suc- 
ceeded Stanhope, and died 1706. Since the lemoval of the old edifice, the 
ashes of these >'ery early Protestant missionaries sleep beneath the cooinUNI 
highway to Boston, and noi a stone teUs where they lie. 
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ADMmg the enugranti to New BocheUe were the enceMon of John Jty^ 

NEW TOBK CITY. 

Such was the increase of the French refugees into the colony of New York, 
that the Freucb cbarch of our city for oome tiuie became the inetropoUn of 
Galiiiiism in the New World. Doiimg the year 1685 there was a kige a4- 
dicum of French Protestants to the popuktUm. Menj of then, hw^ so- 
jonrned in the islands of St. Christopher and Martiniqae, made a final settle- 
ment among our tolerant citizens, bringing vnth them wealth, inilii*itrv, and 
the ui^eful arts. By the year 1<>95 their families li:nl reached nearly two 
hundred iu number, and were among the most iniluetitial of the city. At 
tint tiiflj wonfaiped in * small building on Marketfield Street; then a mora 
commodious chapel was built npott Tiaib-^** L^EgUae du Saba E^trit" the 
(Church of the Hofy ^irit. It was built of stonOi was seventy by fifty feat 
ill size, and there was attached to it a burying-groimd. At the conclusion 
of the public services the minii^ter always said ^^Smrcncz vous hs /tauvres," 
** Remember ye the poor," when old and youug dropped their benefactioiiii 
into the poor-box" behind the chnrch doors. The next morning, at 9 
o'dodt r^gttiaily, the beneficiaries came torecd^ this pions gift The Hu- 
guenots always remembered and aided their poor brethren. Here for one 
hundred and thirty years the French Protestants worshiped God after "Cal- 
vin's way," as did the Reformed churches of France and Geneva. They 
thus used the religious forms of their fathers until the year 1S()4, when the 
old congregation conformed to the Protestant £piscot>al Church, except in 
langnagev to this dajietainiog the French. **L'Bgli8e,*' on Pine, was sold, 
and the elegant white marble sacred edifice erected at the comer of FnmUin 
and Church Streets, where the congregation maintained their religioas serr- • 
ices for some years, but has recently erected a bcantifnl edifice in the tipper 
part of the city. Since the establishment the onj^iiuil chnrch, fourteen 
ministers have beeu its pastors. Jamcii do Laucey was its most generous 
bene&ctor. In 1729 he was a member of the Cokuial Coondl, and snbse- 
qnentlj justice of the Sopreme Court, and lieutenant governor of the state. 

Bancroft, writing of early New York (16.^6), says, " Its settlers were reUcs 
of the first fniit'i of the RefornintioTi, *"hosen from the Relfric provinces and 
England, trum France and Bohemia, from Germany and Switzerland, from 
Piedmont and the itaiiau Alpsi. " . . . . " \Vlien the Protestant churches in 
BocheUe were rased, the cokaists of diat ci^ were gladly admitted, and the 
Frendi Protestants can^ in sodi numbers that the public documents were 
sometimes issued in Prench as wePas in Entfeh." 

MASSACnrSLTT.S. 

As early as the year 1662, John I'uuton, a doctor of Ilochelle, applied to 
the Court of Massachusetts, asking that he and other French Protestants 
who had been eccpdled from their homes on account of thefar lldth mi^t 
come to New Engknd, and that American colony generoosly received them. 
They became useftd and honorable citizens of the state. FaneuU UalL, Bo»» 
ton, where so early was heard the plea for natioQal independence, was the 
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generom gift of • Hqgneiiot's MO, and die time-hoiiorad edifice sdll ralaiiu 

his name, and iu venerable wtiUs are adorned wiUi his Inll-length portrait. 

Tlie Oenern! Cn\m of Massm-husetts granted a tract of land eight miles 
square, some 12.(hh» acres, to the French refugees for their village of Oxford 
in 16d6. Ttte region vfm then a howling wilderness, but is now the busy 
town of Woteeeter. One of the fint acta of thsee settlers was the settle- 
ment of a minisler at £40 a year. Sononnded hj anages, the new settlers 
erected a fort, traces of which are still to ho -^con in <mr <hiy, though the 4te 
is overgrown with currant-bushes, roses, and other shrubbery. Mrs. bigour- 
ney, during a visit to this venerable spot, wrote these beautiful lines: 
' >* Green vine I that mantlsst hi tbj fresh embrses 

Ton 'M t;my rock, I hcnr that thoB, with then* 

Didat brave the oceaii nurge. 

Say, drank tby fsrm 

The dewa oflaagMdoof .... 

AtlUrBodiaaet 

Haat thoB no tale (br maf* ete. 

Una fortification not making thdr forest home safe from the morderous sav- 
ages, the colonists in lOW repaired to Hoston, where vestiges of their iiifhi*- 
try and agricultural taste long remained. This r^on has been celebrated 
for its deUdoos pears, taaay of wfaieh retain their French names to this day. 
A refugee minirter of Ftanoe, DailM, and & Mr. Lawrie, are named aa eaiiy 
pastors to this little flock. 

JPlMaSXLTAinA, MABTLAKD, \m> TIRGIKIA. 

Fttma^lvaiila Ibmisbed an asj^ima for many Imndreda of the Ynmh Prat- 
eitants who liad first established themselves in England, bat who, wiien the 
a.scent of Jamea IL to the throne threatened their libortiea» amigrated to 

« America. 

In 1090 Mainland oko receive quite a krge number of Huguenots, and 
during file same year Ejng William m. sent to the Virginia colonj a hodj 

of these refugees who had ibllowed him from Ilolland into Eog^d, and 
doubtless had also taken part in the Irish war. Lands were Ui^signed to 
them twentv niilp^ above Richmond, upon the southern hank of Jaraes River, 
near an old ludiuu place, Mannikin," after which they named their settle- 
nienti afterward loiown as the** Parish of King William.'* Abooi diree hand- 
red Ihmillea in 1699, jnst escape from Fhmce, greatljr streng^Mned 
rolony, and was increased still more the next year by two hundred, and juon 
affer>^ard by one hundre«l other Frotu h families. Claude Philippe de Riche- 
bourg, their puiitor, had been driven from France by the lievocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and for a long time waa die fintfaful guide and spiritnal conn* 
•dor of these expatriated Christians. 

Our author, Mr. Smiles, refers to the romantic and noble life of James Fon- 
taine, who was a Btriking example of a true Ilugnciiot. About the yenr 
1716 three of his eons, emigrating to t)ie <^iuny of Virginia, became eloquent 
and naefkd niinistera in die Estafalidied Church. A grandson also, At Bar. 
James Manry, settled in St. Margaret's Parish, King William County, and 
from him descended Matthew Fontaine Maur^-, LT..r).,late of the National 
Ubaervatoxy, Washington, and author of " The rbjsical Geography of the 
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gea.** Fram tUs Sbntaine stock alone hare de8(^nded himdi«d8 of the best 
citizens in Virginia, nnd the late Dr. Hftwkd wtinuMl their rdttioiiB in 
United States at itot Itw than SOOO. , 

SOUTH OABOLDIA. 

South CSerQUu me e^jM '*the Heme of the Hngiieiiotiy'' end became 
their prineipal retieat hi the New World. Btehehomg oondncted thither 

* part of his flock from IHrginia. Neeify * thoosand fugitires snccessively em- 
barked for Carolina in tht^ ports of Holland alone. One historian in IHSO 
states that "more thau a hundred persons are buying a fngate, half resolved 
on going to Carolina. .... There will be about four hundred persons^ re- 
solved to fight well in case of attack, and set fire to the Teasel should they 
he reduced to eoEtremitT. , » * * ^nieee gMitlwiiwi can not ecconomodete 
themaelves with a veaael in this comitij. There is one canying fifiy can- 
non which has been chartered for them in England, " and fifty guns, fifty 
iniK'jnetoons, and thirty pairs of pistols were purf'hn>ed at Utrecht for 
this vcss*;!. The saiiitj writCF continues: 'M )ur Car< Iniiniis of Amst-'id im 
are about to join themselves to thuiie of Rotterdam, m which they are go- 
ing to Knghuid. At London thajf hnve mangr aaaociatM, wlio will go 
tritfi them. . « . . The two haxke which beioiig to- thenk, end in wliich 
they will make iStteit voyage to England, will serve them also for going to 
Carolina. They will load them with Malmsey vnnc, nnd other merchan- 
dise, in the island of IStudeira. The two harks, and their ship of from forty- 
five to fifqr guns, wlucii they have chartered in EngUmd, will be manned by 
liMtr hundred weH-eimed penons.** la Adr ilight, doid>des% If en ettempt 
had been made to aneat ^lem, Aeae weD-emied emigianta woiild have dev- 
Ij sold their liTee. 

Isaac I\In/icq. one of the French refugees, a merchant from the island of 
Rhe, opposite La Koehelle, i^ached Charleston in the year 16Sti, accompa- 
nied by many other Huguenots, and became the progenitor of one of the most 
respectable fifunilies in South Carolina. He wtablished a c(»nmercial house 
hi the capital of thet piOTince, kjring the Ibondatien of en Inmiense Ibitane, 
which he most ganeroiidj devoted to his new and adopted country. 

A ntunber of Biiglishmen, during the reign of James II., fearing the res- 
toration of the Roman Cntliolir religion, cmigrntod to ( 'nrolina, nocompanied 
by many Ilnjarnenots, refiiKi'i - m England, appreheii.-i\<' ;i< tn the profection 
of a prince who openly uttuciicd iiim^lf to the Komuitu^t tiutii. Ail iiere 
Iband n home where, elthoo^ the Bni^ish faacm of wonhip wee domlnawt^ 
stfU the Idnd tolttanee of Shefkesbozy had qiened a reUgioiis atylm 
tians of all denominatioaa* The most considerable emigration took place in 
1087, wliOTi, through the roynl >ionnty, v-ix hinidrpjl Frciu Ti T*rfitcstant>' wore 
sent to America, most of them l(K'Atinj; in ( aroiina. Tlu -,> were generally 
xnechauics and laborers, to whom also hud been given the necessary tools for 
their trades and pursuits. 

The ro f p g e es established three coloniei in Sooth Carolfaiar— Orange <^mr- 
ter, on the Cooper Biver, Santee, and that at Charleston. Amid these* prinn 
itive forests the exiles worshiped God withmit fear of man or of royal edicts, 
and theur pnahnn mingled with the fn» winds of heaven, l^nm Orange 
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Quarter the colonistii repaired on Sundays in their light canoes to their church 
at Charleston. Ten fiuuilies from the Orange Quarter made a settlement 
tipon the 8i|^ of the modern town of Stmwbeny Fenymuid built a eharch, of 
whidi Florent Philippe Trouillart became the fiist pastor. 

In this nntil then uninhabited countrj' another settlement jit .Tiime^town 
was commenced in 1 706, and contained one himiired Frenc h famihes. Their 
earliest pastor is said to hare been Tierre Koben, a bwiss, who doubtless ac- 
companied a party of die fiigitiveB in their escape firomEnuMei Nexttotlie 
edoi^ at the eafittal, tiiiB became the most flourishing. The richest and 
mn>t |M)pulou8 Tluj^nenot settlement in South Carolina wus that of Charles- 
ton, where entire streets were bniJt by them. One Ptill hears the name of its 
founder, Gabriel Guigtuu-d. Uere Elias Frioleuu becuiuu the iirst pastor, a 
deaeendant of Antoine Frioli, the Doge of Venioe in 1618. 

The adventures, trials, and misfortunes of some of these pioos emif^raats 
in leaving their native land for a safe home in this province are full of ro- 
mance, and can not be read except with painful interest. Jmlith Manigault, 
a j^oung married woman, at once a Christian uud a true heroine, has left this 
reiBQid of llie ilii^t of hear fiunUy fhmi France : 

We quitted onr home in the night, leaving the soldiers in tht ir beds, and 
abandoning t i 'htMn f>ur house and all that it contained- Well knowing that 
we should l>c suiigiu for in every direction, we remained ten days concealed 
at Bomans, in i>aui>hinj, at the house of a good woman who had uo tliuugbt 
of betraTingns." MaUng a ioi^if drcnit throogh Holland and Geraianj, and 
aAer sufferiQg many misfortunes, the family embarked for America at Lon- 
lion. Then she continues: "The red fever broke out on hoard the ship; 
iimny of us died of it, and among them our aged mother. We touched at 
tlie island of Bermuda, where the vessel which carried us was seized. We 
spent all our mtm^ there, and it was inth great difficnl^ that we procnred a 
passage on lK)ard of another ship. New misfbrtanee awaited ns in Carolina. 
At the end of eighteen months we lo.st our eldest brother, who snrcTimhed to 
such unusual fatigue.^ ; so that after our departure from France we endui-cd 
ail that it was possible to enffbr. I was six months without tasting bread, 
working besideB like a alave; and during Uu<ee or four jean I never had the 
wherewithal completely to satisfy the hunger whidi devoured me." ** Tet»" 
adds this admirable woman, with mo-.r Cliristian reisignation, "Godaccom- 
pliblied great things in our iavor by giving us the strengtli necessary to sup- 
port these trials.** Fkom this firagment of history we can well imagine the 
tmtold snSerings which thooaands of other refbgee eadgmnts endured in 
their flight from their own to other and more tolerant binds. 

In 17(j4 two hundred and twelve exiles fr()ni France added new strength 
to the refugee settlements iu C arolina. Their pastor, named Gilbert, accom- 
pamed them, the English govemmeDt fbnushiqg their passage. Vacant 
hmds were distribeted among Aem, and soon a town raised itsdf, to wMch 
its Ibanders gave the name of New Bordeaux, in honor of tlio capital of Gui- 
enne. where most of them were horn. Thp foreign Protestants who had set- 
tled id Carolina to the year 1 7S'J had increased to uo less than si&teea 
thousand, of whom a good i>ortiai were French. In the two Carofinas the 
Lords Proprietors not only granted hmds to the Frendi Protestants upon the 
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coiidition of a penny an acre yearij payment, bat they likewise conferred 
iXfOik them all the dvil and tiiilitnry offices in their power to bestow, Thflj 

nlso gave them the most unlimited religions tVmhjm. Tliey became natnrnl- 
ixed in 1697, and were legally admitted mio the great binly of the American 
people. From the French colonists in Carolina we tiud the descendants 
of many honorable fiunUiee— die BaTeneb, Trevesaots, P^nneauSf Neu- 
viUes, BboigenltB, MuionsyLanrenMi, Leguee, Hngere, GaiBards, Daboifles, 
Dupi^, Chevaliers, Bacote, Benoits, BayaidB, etc. 

That never-djing sentiment, attaching man to his native land, notwith- 
standing the advantages of their home in America, inspired some of tlie emi- 
grants with a new and strange project, which, if the royal monarch had any 
of the nobler I'eeliiigii of hiuuuii nature, must have touched the heart uf Louis 
Zn. Not at aDduiN)eed, like their eoqiatriated brethren in 
to I^Bnce, thej yet hidolfled the fanfie of settling on the French hmds of 
America. They requested Bienville, the Governor of Louisiana, to send their 
petition to the cMurt at Versailles. This was signed by 400 families, who 
had taken retugc, atter the " llevocation, " in CnroHna, and who only solicited 
I>erniis^ion to settle in L(>uii»iana ^on the simpio condition that they should 
enjoy liberty of conadenoe. ITiHith Bomanisni thia ia entirely out of the qnesp 
tion, and the Count de Pontchartrain informed the petitiooera that his royal 
master the king had not driven them from hi> kingdom to form a Protestant 
republic in his American possessions. ^VhiIe entire liberty of conscience 
prevailed in the American colonies and chnrrhfs, LotusinTui iilone ^fis fomid- 
ed under the dark and malign shadow of intolerant def^ixnism. That beau- 
tiful region languished during one hundred years in a sad and feeble infancy. 
Kor did she awaken from this stupor nntil after her entrance into the Prot- 
estant American family. Then tlie State of Looisiaaa rapidly doubled her 
population, and free from obstacles, developed the immense riches she carried 
jn her bosom. This refnsnl nfLojii^ X IV. destroyed every hope of the ref- 
ngees remaining Fren« hineu, iiml tl ey became more than ever attached to 
their newly-adopted homes and couutry. 

In ooiielarion,]et 08 briefly refer to the elfeels of the Hognoiot migration 
iqpon American Ustoiy* 

The American colonies were largely remnnerated for the generoos ho^i- 
talities they extended to the French Pn)testnnt?!. In Massachn«ettp the lat- 
ter clearetl the forests then snrroumliug the Boston and Oxford settlements, 
and introduced the culture of ^e pear, quince, and grape. The founders of 
New Boehelle reclaimed amilii^ fields and liniitfal gvdens from a savage 
tvildemess; and thna, too^ wore tho>nncaltivated lands of the James River 
tnuisformed into fruitful ^rms and ridi harvests. Along the banks of the 
f'oopcr, in South Canjlina, they planted the olive, the vine, and the mulber- 
ry, with most fither productions of Smthem Fnmce. ^\^len Charles II., in 
1G80, sent the tirht l>and of French I'rotestants to ( aroUua, his princiimi ob- 
ject was to introduce into that colony the excellent modes of ctdtivation 
vrtiieh they had foUowed in thnr own oonntiy. Their lands, an early trevei- 
er (Lawsoa) states, presented the aspect of the most coltivated portions of 
Fknnce and England ; and be adds, ** They live like a tribe, like one family, 
and each one rejoices at the prosperiiy and elevation of his hreduen.'* 
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The mechanics and merchants chose Charleston for their residence, and 
they becune ft Tdnalde addidon to the then uetrfy-fbonded Amarfcm tidkmj. 
They estahliahed silk and woolen manufiictoriefl, ami nuule tiiB eottcn 
malls, so much (lenianded in iViiierica, luul similar to our nniversaUy-oMd 
bleached muslins. Tluis the refugees added grefttfy to Uie national prosper- 
ity and wealth of the United States. 

Ncr were their pditkal inflnefices and servioes hn mmieroas and 
taut to the American ookmiea. Tliey often Ibu^t Id the ranks of the A]ner> 
ican militia during; the first half of tlic eighteenth century. Naturally ene- 
mies to political dcs[)<jtism and reH^ous intolerance, in the Revolutionary con- 
test the f>cnch Protestants ran to arms, and displayed the energy and brav- 
eiy which they had inherited from their ooUe anceston. As before remain- 
ed, Eaneoil HaU, the "Cradle of Liberty," was offered by the son of a Hih 
giienot to the orators of Ntnv England for their patriotic delibcmtions. 

Many scions of the Hugueuut families on the field of battle led the Amer- 
icans to victory, or distinguished themselves in the councils of the infant re- 
pablie. Annil tiie nu»e radiant gloiy WaBhliigtou, Franklin, Hamilton, 
La&yette, and Rochambean, the names pf John Bayard, FnaxoA Marioo, 
Henry and Jolm Ljiuretis, John Jay, Elios Boudinot, and the two Mani- 
gaults, should ever be ^rr:it<'ftilly remembered for their eminent and patriotic 
services to our commuu country. Henry Laurens, John Jay, and £lias 
Boudinot, of the eempterideDta who directed the ddibenttiom of oar eorii- 
eet Congress during the War of Independence, deeeeaded t^m Prench an- 
cestors. 

The services of Ilenrv Laurens to his country were truly hrilHant. A na- 
tive of Charleston, bom in 1724, when solicited not to take piut in the com- 
ing American contest, he replied,^'! am determined to aland or ftH witii my 
country;" and by accepting the presidency of die Committee of Saft^ in 1775, 
he risked his fortune and life in tlie common cnnse. A member of the first* 
national (\)nf^ess in 1776, ibi we have remarked, lie was elected its presiding 
officer, manifesting rare ability, with nobility and dignity of thought and lan- 
guage. In the archiTea of Congress his official letters have been preserved, 
and are doafaty maiked wldi the stanqi of a atateeman and patriot, bearing 
the impress of manly energy and elevated sentiment. In 1 778, voluntarily 
resij,Mrmg liis liif^h office, Coiifji-ess presented him a vote ofpnblic thanks, with 
their declaration that he deserved well of the country. The next year, ap- 
pointed minister from the United Staiea to Holland, on his voyage to that 
land he wai CUfitttred by a Britiah ship, and imprisoned in tlie Tower of Ten- 
don. At the age of fifly-six years, and infirm, he was (onfined to a cell, and 
no one was permitted to \'isit him. After a montti's confinement he was in- 
formed timt if he would serve the interests of Knglaud iu her conflict with 
die coloniee he dioold be eet at lifaerly, bat he r(!|eeted the propodtion with 
the most livelj indignation. * * I will never,** he replied, * ' subscribe my name 
to my own infamy and to the dishonor f)f my family." His firmness did not 
forsake him ft)r an instant. "Nothing," lie added, "can move me." Ilcio 
was the noble old Huguenot spirit of his forefathers. Iu ttic year 1781 he 
fras broni^t beftira die Oonrt of the Bang*! Bench, and the judge addrassing 
bim in die nsnal ftnn, "The kuif, jonr eorareign master/' etc., Laurena 



interrupUHl him aud cried, Ue in uut my suvereign." After a rigurouii im- 
pfiMOinpDt of inoro than foorteen m 

health. Kevertheless, ho again, and for the hut timo, served his now inde- 
pendent country. With Franklin, Adamn, and Jay, >Ir. Laurt'Tis, in 1782, re- 
paired to Paris and signet! the memorable trenty which ?>e<-ured initoi>cndence 
to the thirteen American provinces, and placed ihem among the nations of the 
worU. 

John Laurent, his son, was bom at Charleston in 1775, iras educated a 
lawyer, and wlieu the Wmt of Indoy^endence hmke out, )iec;ini(» an aid-de- 
camp to General Wahhinijtou. lie was wouiuled ut the buttle of German- 
town, and took a glorious part at Monmouth in June, 1778. Wlien Charlos- 
ton ca]iitiiIaMd to the Britiah he became a prieooer of war, bat, being ex> 
<^hanged for an English ofHt cr. ( 'ungre^H sent him to France as embassador 
extraordinary to \jrmh XVI. lie w:us charged to represent the critu al con- 
dition of the country, solicit a loan and the assistance of the king's Heet. 
Succeeding in this important mission, he returned home in ox numtha, har- 
ing obtained every thing be reqaested — a subsidy of six millloiu, the French 
kiog'a Becority for tea miHiona borrowed from Holland, and a strong re-en- 
forcement to the AuK^riron naval and land forces. Tims the son of a Hugue- 
not refugee obtaiued uuportaut aid for his nati\'e laud t rom the country of his 
anoestors, and, having accomplished this, ho hastened to r^ume his place 
again among General Washington's aids-de-camp. AAenrard den^ to 
the rank of colonel, he confirmed the conddence of his superiors by one of the 
mo^t brilliiint acts of the campaign. At the siege of Yorktowii two formi- 
dable redoubts had to be taken at ail hazards, and within 300 paces of the 
British intrenchmetus. The French were ordered to storm one and the 
Americans the other. Young Lanreas cananaaded Ae latter, and his sol- 
dicrs marched to the assault with unloaded muskets, and, scaling the palisades, 
in a few minutes carried the redoubt. The French took the other redoubt, 
and Comwallis, vainly defending foot by foot the approaches to his camp, was 
convened to sorrendar with 8000 SMIL Washington deognated John Im- 
teas to draw np the artkles of ca|litu]alkl^ and, strange to add, while arrang- 
ing the conditions which made a British army prisoners of war, at that TBiy 
moment his father was a close prisoner in the Tower of London. 

But military operations were not yet entirely su.spended \ tor, although the 
Englhdi had met with this great reverse, they still held Chaileston, and Col^ 
ooel Laurens, with General Green*s armgr, deterauned to share the hut dan- 
gers yet to be encountered for the independence of their country. At the noise 
of the tiring made by a sally of the enemy from Charleston, Colonel Laurens 
left his sick-chamber and followed Geuerai Gist, with 300 men, to repel the 
advanoe of a strong detachment. Engaging a very superior fimse, and im tlie 
expectation of speedy relief, after great valor he recdhred a mortal wound, 
and died gloriously on the field of battle, August 27th, 1782, scarcely twenty- 
seven years of age. llius was this brave and noble young man struck down 
in the moment of triumph. At the time he was the idol of his country, the 
glory of the American armj, an ornament to hmusa nature, his talents shin- 
ing with no less brilliancy in the legislative halls than upon the battle-fidd. 

Akhnngh laaa illngtrioiM than tha twn T^f^^uw", 1^ f ft MW!^gMlt¥ ^^V^ 
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be recorded among the Americans of French Protcstnnt origin who aided in 
the triumph of the Involution, thus in a measure paying the debt of hospital- 
ity incurred by their ancestors. Gabriel Mauigault, bom in Churleston, 1 704, 
of a family formerly liung at La Kochelle, became one of the most wealthy 
merchants in America, and most loyal to the cause of American lil)erty. Too 
old to take up arms, with his fortune ho assisted the cause by loaning 
$220,(KK) to the State of South Carolina ; and when General Prevost threat- 
ened Charleston, the brave old man took his grandson, a child of only fifteen 
yejirs, by the hand, and fell into the volunteer ranks to fight their country's 
battle. Two years after he died, leaving a fortune of $500,000 houonibly 
ocquired, and an imstained record. 

The history of this patriotic family does not end here ; his son, Gabriel 
Manigault, was \iom in Charleston, 1731. lie was apjxjinted a judge, and 
was elected a delegate to the Provincial Congress. In 1 70(5 he was pre.'sident 
of the Carolina Assembly, which prepared the way for Revolutionary move- 
ments. He was able and eloquent, and, in the midst of a useful and brilliant 
career, died at the early age of forty-two ywirs, at the moment when the * ' Lib- 
erty Boys" of Boston were throwing the British cargo of tea into their har- 
bor. 

John Jay, the descendant of an original Iluguenot famiily, and of illustrious 
memory, was bom in New York. In 1774 he signed the act of association 
between tlie thirteen colonies to susi>end the importation of British merehan- 
dise, and during 1 774 was chosen president of Congress. lie drew up an elo- 
quent circular for that body, when the temporary' success of the British arms 
at the South had occasioned great despondency, and caused the depreciation 
of the Continental paper money. He ably proved that the United States, 
from their resources and natural riches, would be able to meet their engage- 
ments, and implored his fellow-citizens to resume their confidence in them- 
selves and their infant govemment Like Laurens, Mr. Jay represented his 
country at the court of lx)uis XVL, and, on Novemljcr 30, 1782, was one of 
the commissioners to sign the Treaty of Versailles, which secured American 
independence. 

FaithfiU to the traditions of the French Protestants, he was always a great 
lover and student of the Bible, and in advanced life was chosen president of 
the American Bible Society. Evcrj- morning his whole family was regularly 
summoned to rehgious worship, and precisely at nine in the evening he read to 
them a chapter of God's Word, and concluded the day with prayer. Nothing 
ever interfered with these holy services. At nn early jieriod of our national his- 
tory was pubUshed by Mr. Madison and Colonel Alexander Hamilton the 
well-known Federalist. Mr. Jay had contributed the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth numlwrs, when he was obliged to discontinue writing from a dan- 
gerous wound inflicted on his forehead while endeavoring to presene the pub- 
lic peace at an alarming riot in New York during the year 1 787. Afterward, 
however, he added the sixty-fourth number, upon the then important treaty- 
making powers, a most appropriate subject for his consideration, who was 
perhaps the most competent man in the country to discuss it. He died on 
the 14th of May, 1829, in his eighty-fourth year, and the public journal the 
courts, and all parties united in proper tributes to his exalted virtues. Con- 
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gre§B ordopad Ida bust, as the fint diiaf jualice of the United 8tatee» to be 

placed in the Supreme Court room. The whole life of this Hugaeoot da- 

scendanr exhihitcHl the rnre'nnd sublime picture of the patriot, stutesman. nnd 
Christiau uuited, and justified the oniTenal respect and honor ever bestowed 
upon him. 

Eliaa Boodinot^ wao&m enloent Hugaeoot hj descent, preceded John Jaj 
io tbepnakleiicj of the Ainerican Bible Sodely. ^e was bpfn in Philadd- 

phin, Marc h 2d, 1740, of a Fruiu-h Protestant fiunily which had emigrated 
after the Kevocfttioii of the Edk-t of Niinte?*. He was considered one of the 
most eminent hiwTers in Pennsylvania. He filled the office of chief justice 
of New Jersey when the War of Independence broke out, axid, follow iug the 
example of nearly all the descendants of the French refugees, he embraced 
the eanaa of the American patiiota. CoograsB appointed him to the impor> 
tant trtuit of commiBsary general of prisoners, the dnties of which office he 
discharged with great prudence and humanity. In the year 1 777 his fellow- 
citizens elected him a member of Congress, and in 17S2 he was chosen it»^ 
preniilent, and had the honor of signing the trwity of itcace which secureU the 
natiotuii mdepeiiiiunce. Upon the adoption of the Federal Coii.'Htuunon in 
1789« Mr. Bondinot was honored with a seat in the Honse of Representa- 
dtes, and oeenpied the important trost for syt saceesnTe years. General 
Washington appointed him director of the Mint in 17%, and he continued to 
discharge the diiTifs of this office until 1805, when he retirr 1 from public life, 
settlin^j at Burlinptou, N.J. During his last yejirs, Mr. Jtondinnt devoted 
bis leisure to the study of Biblical literature, and the exercise of a public and 
private charity. While in its in^EUM^, the American Bible Society was by 
his large donations plaoed upon a firm foundation. A trustee of Frinoalon 
CoUege, he founded its cabinet of Natural History at a cost of $3000. Mr. 
Boudinot early married a daughter of Richard Stockton, lie left an oidy 
djitiditer, and after suitably pro^ndinp for her. hequeathed the most of his 
lai L <- ' -.uae to those excellent objects which through life had been dearest to 
liis iieiirt. 

Mr, Bondiiiofc wrote sevend works, and among them aa able reply {'^Tb» 
Age of Bevelatian**) to Tom Paine's Age of Beason." His principal pub- 
lication was the "Star of the West,'*or an attempt to discover the long-lost 
tribes of Israel, which at the time was read with much interest. He reached 
the advanced age of cidifv-one. and died in t!ie city of BurliugtoUi N, J.| 
Oct. 24, 1821. On his tomb-stone is inscribed thi» i«ntence : 

Mark tha perfect man and behrld the upright, for the end of that man 
ispeaoer * 

Although the literary Influence of the French Prot^tants in America was 
less than that which they exercised in {wlitical affairs, ncverthele«s it should 
not be pn««cd over in entire "ilpncp. Tliey liave often aj»pcjiret' with distinc- 
tion upon the seats of our tribunals, as w ell as in the sacred desk. Klias 
Prioleau, the first pastor of the Huguenot church at Charleston, was both an 
eloquent preacher and a writer of merit. His manuscript works are said to 
pOBsem great purity of doctrine, elegance of style, and rigorous thought 
Bancroft says, referring to Eowdnin, The name of the oldest collesre rccnlls 
to mind the wise liberality of a descendant of a Hognenot.'* The same his> 
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toriaii also leoognisM in the EVendi PkoleitiiiitB that nonl daraikm of 

which they gave so many proofs in every country where they were dipperse<i 
and he adds, "The children of the French colonists have certainly good rea- 
son to hold the memory of their iUthers in great honor.*** 

To the earliest bettlements in the colony of New York can be tnced the 
Hi^enotdeoMntmingUng with the excellent I>tttehpoiniIel^ liisete- 
maAfKU fticf ihnt tfae fint white child botn in the New Netherlanda, June 
9, 1625, was Sarah, daughter of George Jansen de Kapelje, an expatriated 
Hngnenot after the St. Bartho1nmf>n '<, who emigrated first to ITnllnn l. and 
then to New Netlierlands. The indmns, it is stated, conuneniurairil her 
birth by presenting to the futlier and his feUow-countryineu a liberal grant 
of Und* ttonnd Wallabout, Ixmg lalend. 

Johannes Delemootagnie, a Hogoenot reltagee, came to New Amsterdam 
inir>37,andwB8hoiiO(edbyGoternorKieftaBainflinber<yfthe coancil. at that 
period the second in the colonial government. He purchased a farm uf 200 
acres at Hnrleni fnr:|720, naming it '* Vredendal," or Vnllpv fsf Peace. Nu- 
merous and respectable descendants are still to be fotuul Lri»ni tins esirly Prot- 
estant settler. The original French families have long since disappeared 
from Fbuhing, Long laknd, hot the frnit^rees they introdnoed itiO remain, 
especially the apide and the pq^, so famous in that hifi^j-cnltiTated region. 

At the present time, descendants of the Hugticuots may be found in all the 
United States, particularly in New Y<Mk, Maryland. Vir^nnia, and (he Triro- 
linas. It is not so cosy to recognize their names, altered as they hn^e been 
by a bad pronuucuiUuii, ur trunskitcd into English. The sons and gnuidMJUS 
of the IVendi refagees, little by little, have neoome n^^ed with the society 
which gaTe a home to thdr ftthers in tfae same way as in Bngland, Holland, 
and Germany. As Hbmt Onurch disappeared in America, the membm be- 
came attached to other evangelical denomination!*, espeeially the Mpist oftal, 
Kefonued Dutch, Methodist, and Presbrterian. The French language, to<^), 
lias long since di.sjx])peared with their Church services, which used to call to 
mind the oonntry of Uielr ancestors. French was presdied in Boston nntil 
the dose of the hurt oentoxj, and at New Toik the Hngnenot services were 
cdebrated both in French and English as late as 1772. Here, at the French 
Protestant church, which succeeded the Huguenot yean? since, the Gospel is 
preached in the same language in which the prince of French pulpit orators, 
Saurin, ui*ed to declare divine truth two centuries ago. The Huguenot church 
at* Charleston, South Carcdina, alone has retained in its primitive purity, iu 
their public worship, the old Galnnlstic liturgy of its fi>refiahei|| 

The greater part of the exiled French fiunHies haye long since disappear- 
cd, and their scattered oonmnmities have been dissolved by ^'"•^tn'f*^^**^ 
with the other races nronnd them. Thc??e piou« fugitives have become pub- 
lic bici^sings throngh(Mit the world, and have increased in Pms>ia. (Jormany, 
Holland, and England the elements of power, prosperity, and Christian de- 
velopment. In onr land, too, they helped to lay the firm oonier^nes of tfae 
great repnbUe, whose gloiy th^ most jnst]|y share. 

The C&ee, S» LfOeLf 1867. 



* iioucroft, vul. U,, p. isa. 
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A. 

AbtMdis, Hagaenot pMtor, de«n of KUUloe, 

AIllx, llagnenot paotor, 'lUi 

Alva, Duke of. Interview with Catharine de 

MediclB^&i) ; pcr?€CutioD« In Flandcw con 
ducU>«l by, lii ; plots against Queen Eliza- 
beth, li. 

America, flight of refngeea to, lU, Hi 

Antwerp, printing of Iliblea at^; prosperi- 
ty of, 6 1 ; f>*ck of, tiL 

Armada, Sacn-d, S 1,1 ISjislK 

Arttsana, rvfugi-eT"* Etigliind — Flemish, G3j 
Se-lW. m-iVS; French, liStLJlIL 

Aasaaaiuatiun of WliHani of ( >rang<?i IS (note)', 
plots to a8sa«HiDaU> KJiiMbcth, 72, 75~-M). 

Austin Friar«,*Dutch church In, Uii {noUU 
llA and note. 

B. 

Bam«taplc, French reftigemt at, 223. 
BaronctK, Knglimh, of lluguenut doMceat,51L 
Barre, family of, liil {noUh 'iliL 
I(Arth<3l(iraew, maMacre of Haint, filL 
Bearliaven, Ireland, James Fontaine's en« 
deavon to establish a fishing-fltation at, 

Beam, maiMacre of Prot^ptants in, 12S ; drag- 

onuaxles in, 14S. 
Benefit societies esUblished by French refu- 

geeu,2&L 
Bermond*«y, Flemings in, 94, 95. 
Bethnal Green, descendants of refugees in, 

231 (>u>te). 
BeKa, Theodore de, 53^ 

Bible, deamoM of MBt, IS; first printed, 16j 
early editloms 13; prolHTiltcd, IS; value of, 
20; influence on literature, il itwtt) ; Lu- 
ther's translation of, 'i^j Tyndale's trans- 
lation, effects of ita clrcolatioo, 21; 
burning of, 3(ij 146j 842. 

Biiln!«(ioa, interview at,&lL 

Bl&nkot, the brothcn, their manufacture, 
3:>T.s. 

Bodt, John de, engineer, 2^ 

B<MI<'jiu, family of, ILL 

Bonrepos, Ki(|uot de, 1^*^. 

B<x>ks, burning of, '29^ 140^ 342. 

Bosauet, hb praise of I^>iiu XIV. for revoking 

the l-Mlct of Nantes, 1L2. 
Bostaquet, Dumont de— family oC, 192; e»- 

cape from France^ IM; flight Into Hoi- 

land, '.'(>* ; expedition to England, 206; 

campaign in Ireland, 21L 
Bordeaux, Huguenots at, 14C. 
B»>urdleu, John du. (fee Dnhmirdietu) 
Bourdlllon, Fnmch pastor, on decay of the 

churches, 



Bouveries, family of. 309. 

Bow, Fli'iulngs at, 'JiL. 

Boyne, battlu of the, ILL 

Brandenburg, French refugees in, 175. 

Brii;oanet, bishop of Meaux, ^ 

Briot, intrwiuces the aiinlng pres.*, 24 (note). 

Bristol, I'Yench church af, '276, 3ilL 

Burleigh, Cecil Lord, counpirncy against, 78 ; 

mayor of KyeV letters to, 7H, 
Burning of printers, Sa; of Bibles and books, 

a. l4g.34i. 

C. 

CalUerootte, La, 211 ; kUled at the Boyne,ai8. 

Olvin in Salntongt-, SSj hl!« care for psalm- 
ody, li (nolf) ; hi« influence on the organ- 
ization of (reneva, 171. 

Cambric manufacture introduced in Ireland, 

m . 

Camlzards, war of the, 222=fl> 

Cantprbur>', ftrnt arrival of Walloon refugees 
at, 120; their church In the Under ("roft, 
123; church still in exut4-nce, 12<>; silk 
manufacture at, 2fil ; Malthouse Churdi 
at, 276^ 2SI; registers of churches at, 
88S-8. 

Cape of Good Hope, Huguenots' colony at, 

Uli inoteh 
('apcll, James, French pastor, 21iL 
Caxti'lfranc, Lord de, attempted escape of, 

IM. 

Catharine de M<h11cUi, letter to the pope, 
(no/«) ; interview with the Duke of Alva 
at Hldanaoft, ; connection of, with the 
massarre of Saint Bartlu^lomew, 64. 

Cans, Solomon de, engineer, 23 L 

Cavalier, John, Camlzard general ; his ori- 
gin, 22]ij leader in the Cevennes, 223 ; at 
the baUlo of Almanza, 220; major general 
in the English army, 2^ 

Cave, Mward, his spiculatlon In spUining- 
mills with Paul's machine, 222. 

CliaW, I'tNre U, confessor to Louis XIV., 
14.^4, laL 

Chambon, Alexander, the la«l galley-slave 
for the fnlth. 33S. 

Champion, family of. 318. 

Changes of foreign namea, Sfi (note). 

Character of thi> I^roU-j-tants— of the Flemish 
refugees, 13, 91, ?2i 103^ 1211 ; of the French 
Huguenots, HJ^ lii (imtf). 

Chartes I., his policy toward the refugees, 
IIQ; sends a fleet to Itnchelle. 123. 

Charles IL, privileges granted by^ilm to the 
I^testant refugee", ISl. 

Charles IX., state of Franco at accession of, 
51 ; proposes an edict of amnesty, Si ; wit- 
ness of the massacre of St Bartholomew , 
65; death of,fia. 
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Cbeneriz, M. de, of Mets, barUl of, \M. (twU), 
m. 

Chevalier family, 321L 

Churctie», French, In Knglaad — Threadnee- 
die Street, London. 114^ ^70, ; at Sand- 
wich, Kyc, etc., 114, lS"i (tuAr) ; at Nor- 
wich, 115, S88; at Southampton, 115. gift, 
873; Canterbury, liili jKJj a^I : in Kxoter, 
807, '277: In Uri«t<>l, '^TcT^ ; 8toneh«>in>e, 
Plvmouth, '27G. 3'.''.' ; the Savoy, L.ondoa, 
271, an ; In Swallow Street, 272, Sli ; In 
BI)ltAlfi••ld^ 273; in the Ix»ndon ouburba, 
874; Thorpe -Ie-S.)kcn, V^mtJ^ 277^ 396; 
Thomcy Abbey, 32fi; deradeuce of the 
ehurrhen, 27S: « hnrrh of the Artillery, 
8piUlfield^ 27H-80. m 

Chiirche«, French, in Ireland — Portarlinsr- 
ton, 220j 3rt4j Dublin, 'tA\ Kilkenny, ; 
LLibum, 2»&-0 ; Cork, 2.'4 ; Waterford, 
300. 

Churches, French, RepixterB of the, 3C8. 
Church government of the Huguenots, IM 
{not*). 

Church in the Denert, HQ (no/r), 336. 

Cburche*, I'rot«»t«nl, in France — demolinh- 
ed, 66] destroyed by Ixwia XIV., 142 ; sUtc 
of I'rotofftanbi under Louis XIV., 3J4l 

Churche«s Walloon, In Kni^land — \ui>tin Pri- 
an>, H7^ llli (>io<<), 114 and note; Sandwich, 
l{ye,etc., 114; Norwich, Southampton, etc, 
116; CanterBury, ISfi. 

trivirWan*— in Flandeni, 62^ M; in France, 

Claude, French pantor. 157. 

Clement V 1 11 . , r« ip*'. Ill 

Clertry of Roman Catholic Chnrrh, 19, Sg, 42, 
152, IM (noU\ at the FrencFRe volu- 
tion, .t45-<{ {nott). 

Cloth aiauufacture introduced Into England, 
86, 363-00. 

Colbert, hl« policy, 136-g; diaracter, 136-8. 

Coligny, Admiral, 67 ; attempt to aaaaasi- 
nate, 65; hU mun!er,(yL 

Coligny, Odo— hin tomb in Canterbury Ca- 
thedra), 12a (.notf). 

Colcheeter, Fieminh colony at, IM innte). 

Collectioni* made for refufceea, and noU. 

Colporteurs, French, 4« (noU), 

Condt', l*rinc« of, 61^ 61. 

Conven-ion of l.ouii! XIV., lBO-1 ; forced 
converniona of I*rote»'tant<', 12i» 

Copying of the Hible, it« roetunesn, 13^ Ifi. 

(;ork, French M-ttlenient at, 2W. 

Co«iter,lAurenre^an(l invention of printing, 16. 

Council of Trent, fiS. 

Courand, French pa/<tor, Boutliaroptoo, 120. 
Cranmer's Bible, 23 (wAf). 
CrDmrnelln, Loui>, at lisbum, 2^5-7. 

D. 

Dauphiny, IluinieQota of, 146. 

Deacendanto of the refui;ee«, 807. 897. 

I)e«aKulier«, Dr., 234-5. 

Dei^rt, church in the. HQ. inoWS. 836. 

Dea Vfpux^family of. -US. 

I>lM»enteni, Fn-iich jMrtor* become, 24fii 

Divines, celebrate*! llugiienot, •-'4<>-9 ; of Hu- 

(nienot d<i«« nt, ">2<t. 
IVtUond, ,Iohn, hiii life and iabcoa, iUjL 
Dover, refugees at, U. 



Dragnnnades, first attempt at, 146; at Bor- 
deaux, lii>; In Beam, lA^; at Rouen, IM 

Dreux, battle of, a tuminK-point, ^2 (niAo. 

Dublin, i>ettlement of refuffees at, liil ; manu- 
factures eatabtiKlied in, 2K1; churches, 2S4. 

DuUturdleu, Jolin, French pastor, 24{iU0. 253 

Ducane, or Du (^eane. Admiral — his coo- 

stancy, IQI ; famllv of, 
Durand, David, F.R.S., 235. 
l>uteus, Ker. Louis, 

E. 

Edicts— of 1650, M ; of ^ante^ ZH ; of Par- 
don, ISO; of Louii* XJV. against Prc>te»t- 
antlj>m, IM; of the Kevocalioo, Ktl; of 
PotMdaiu, 17.>. 

E<linburg, French refugees in, 268 

Edward lll.,(irxt Mettlement» of foreign arti- 
sans in the reign of, h), 3.'>4-7. 

I-Mward VI.,immigrution of Protectant Hem- 
iugs in the reign of, ST^ 2£U; church«» 
granted to, by, Ilk 

Elizabeth, Queen, difficulties of her position, 
U ; ploti« agitlnst her, 74, iiQ; Pope'* bull 
against. 75. ; policy and religion of, 78, 
83 ; protection given by her to the rvfu- 
gee«, 87, 97, 101: visit to Sandwich, 82; 
Sontliamptun, UiL • 

Emigration of foreign Protestants — from 
Flanders, 62^ 63, sli ; from France, Vv, Ul, 
152 ; of FrencTTiuanufactun*, 2£SiL 

F.m Ignition of French pritclf and nobles, 24L 

England, tlie asylum of tlie persecuted for- 
eign I'rotwtant*, 03, Ij; numbers <tf the 
fugitives in, 8S; ■etUementa of the refu- 
givrt in. '•ft, 251*. 

Evil May-day, 3!ii 

Exetei^ settlement of Ilngueoots at, 207 ; 
cathedral service at, 2Ul (note) ; French 
church at, 277. 

F. 

Fare), follower of Lefevre, 26 ; escape, SL 
Farmen', the Huguenots as, 1 H'j 
Fatist, .lolm, of Mentz, KL 
Fen!", reclaniatlr>n of, 107. 
Fbhiug settlements of refugees, IM, 3&2 
{note). 

Flanders, religious pemecutioos in, 61, Ih. 
340. — 

Flax maDufacttires in Ireland founded bv 
ivfugeos, I08j 286. 

Flcmbh refugees in EagUnd, 68^ 12 ; tiielr 
character defended by BL'hop Jewel), II 
(note) ; settlement at Sandwich, 91^; in 
Southwark, 96; various settlement's 96; 
nurobem of. fnXondon. 9L 2Sj lilLl Nor- 
wich, l(>t>-103: In Ireland, loTj in 8co«- 
land, 10t>. :tf>3; churches, 1 13-27 ; name^ 
existing, 31 >s; distinguished de^wndanto 
of, 308-10; early settlements of Flemings 
in Koglnnd, 3^^^ 

Henry, Archdeacon, 32). 

Fontaine, J arae*. I rench Protestant refugee, 
life and adventures in England and Ire- 
Und. 290-96. 

France— the Bibie in, 214 ; persecuti'^ns of 
the )teforme«l, 2>j at the accewion of 
Cbaries IX., 61j massacre of Vassy. 5^ 
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of SalDt Bartholomew, ijfi ; renewal of per- 
secution, 1*28 ; flight of the Ilugueuuia 
from, lia ; artlcloji imported into Lnglatid 
from, 'ir>»i ; at the Itevulution, 34Q. 
FrtMlerick William, elector of Brandenburg, 
175. 

French embaasador, reception of, by Ellca. 
beth after the masaacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, liL 

French Hospital, London, 2SQ. 

French mechanics In London, Henry VIIL'a 
relgu,94il>Ii. 

Frencli rcfugi'ed. (See HuniirnotM.) 

Fruit-trees Introduced by rcfugws, 94,303. 

Fund, French refugee relief— collection* in 
aid of, lfi>-90; at Geneva, 113 (noU); in 
lIolIandTIS; in EngUnd, lSO,m. 



Oalley-fllavea fr>r the faith, IfiP-Cl ; their 
youtli, 163; their age and emioi nce, IM ; 
the lnM,33ii; »ale of,3J4 (tiolr). 

Galway, VatI of, hia career, ^l^^'i'jl ; hi« set- 
tlement of I'ortarUngtonf 3iil ; deaocndanta 
of,aLL 

Gambler, Admiral, WL 

Gardening Introduced by Flemish refbgeofl, 
83x 

Gaatigny, De, founds the French Hospital, 

Geui.'va, its independence, and bounty to the 
rcfugeei>, 172-3. 

German Bible, i:iL 

German miners in England, 360. 

Germany, refugt-ei" In, Hi. 

Glaxs manufarture intnKluced in England by 
Protestant refupecis 'iQ^ 2C>3-4, SlilL 

Glastonbury, nfmL^h weavers at, Uli (note). 

God'a Houae, S<3Uthampton, 1 15, '27f>, 

Qolfl, Gerard de. Sandwich, HI (note). 

Goepel, tranalated, 2S ; preaching of, forbid- 
den,!^ 

Gospellers at Meanx, 21: at Salntes, 3?j 39. 
Goujon, Jean, French sculptor, DOj 61 (note). 
Goyor, Peter, ri'fuf^ee at Lh'bum, ffig. 
Graverol, French pastor, 240. 
Green wlcli, refiigee settlement at^ 
church at, 274; glaas-house at,36ii=i 
Grenoble, last persecutions at, 337. 
Grenvelle, Cardinal, inquisitor in Flanders, 

Grote, family of, and descendant*, 310. 

GuUe, Duke of, at Vas-y, Mj in the massa- 
cre of Saint Banholomew, Jjji ; corre«ponda 
with Mary f«tuarl, LL 

Gutenberg and invention of printing, 1& 

U. 

Ilfimburg, Bible printed at, 23 (notet. 
Hniiu'lin, PhlU lwrt, early martyr, 159 (note^. 
llat-niakiDK Introduced by refug«'»')', 'iSL Sfi2. 
Henry 11. of England, early settlement of 

foreign artUans in relpn of, 
Henry IIL of France visits Paliiwy,4&; civil 

war in the reign of, SSL 
H^nry IV. of France— marriage, SI ; becomes 

klng,iSSI; promuIgate:> the Edict of Nantes, 

70: .n»s«#8lnati"n, 70jl2S. 
Henry Vlll. of EnglaUfl— French mechanioa 

in reign of, 86, 94i his protection of Flem- 



ish artisans, 2jy (no/f), 2£t&; Evil May- 
day, m 

Ilervart, liaron de Hunlogue, 281, SIL 
Holland, tlie gnat ark of the fugitives, HI ; 
its splendid hoj'pitality to the refugees, 

iia. 

Uo[m introduced by Fii-mings, OA (note). 

Hospital, th*; French, 

lioublons, family of, and descendants, 809. 

lluber, John, a galley-slave, 104. 

Huges«en, family of. 3t)9. 

Ilugucnots, origin of, 'HA ; first persecution of, 
27. 44 ; Bprcnd of '^^ The Keligion," 60; mas- 
sacre of Va«!<y, fiJi; civil war, RTj massacre 
of St. Barthiilonifw, 65; renewal of civil 
war, Hight into England,^; renewal 
of civil war, 12S; siege of Rocbelle, 12u; 
the Huguenots crushed as a political pow- 
er by Kichelien, and the Edict of Pardon 
Isaued, 13i>; Huguenots as men of iudus- 
tr)-, 13ti-4 ; form of worship and church 

fovemment, IM (iwlfi ; Colbert liefriends, 
35^ persecution of, by Lonis XIV., 139: 
cruel edicts agaiiwt, 140; enjipration of, 
forbidden. Hi; attempt to purchase con- 
versions of, 144 ; dragonnadea in Dauphiny 
and at Bordeaux, Ltii; dragonnadus in 
Beam, 14S ; Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantees lM_i general flight of the, I85i 
sent to the galleys, ISti. ; flight by sea of, 
165; numlK'r suppo!'»'<l to have rscapefl, 
IM; refuge of, in Prussia, 1I&; in Holland, 
177; soldiers and officers in the army of 
the Prince of Orange, 1S8; at the battle of 
the Boyne, 'il4; ofncers in British service, 
217 ; men of learning settled in I'Ingland, 
229; men of Industry, 221! ; settlements in 
Ireland, '2H3 ; descendants of, in England 
and Ireland, 307j the lust perw^utionn of^ 
in France, lilil ; conseqnences to France of 
banishment of, 



Iconoclasts, the, in France, SI. 

Ignatius I^yola,QU.. 

Indulgence**, sale of, 2jL. 

Indu-try, branches of, established by refugee 
Flemings— buys and snys making at t>an<I- 
wich. 91j other manufactures at, 91^ 
; V<^rdenh)g Introduced, iiii (tw(e)^ 94 ; 
carpintry, 95; brewing, 96j^ dyeing, VO^ 
felt and hat making, etc., 9f>; bombazine 
manufacture at Norwich, IQQ; woolen 
weaving in we.it of England, 100: thread 
and lace making, llil; mining, 1U5; iron 
and steel manufactures, 10<>; fishing r.t 
Yarmouth, lo6; fen-drainag\>, 107: vari- 
ous branches in Ir« land, 10s: in Scotland, 
100 : early manufacture.-, 3fiQ=3. 

Industry, branches of, established by refugee 
French— engine-making, '-'35; instrument- 
making, 25& ; beaver hats, »7i buttons, 
«25^ ; calico-printing, 2iii; Up< stry nianu- 
iactiire, •.'5*>: silk manufacture, iSS; silk 
stockings, glass.making, 2fii=3.; pa- 

per-making, 264j 269^ lni«trings, brocades, 
etc., 260 : fine linen, 26S: lace-niaking, 
268 : Irish poplins, 2^4; Irish llneu manu- 
factures, 285; Irish cambric, 289; Irish 
woolen manufacture, 290^ 
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Indiutry, Hugnenoi, In Frsnoe, 1B2. 
laquLritloD in 1-ln.udirH, &1 ; in Spain, 
Inventor*, French rvfugee, ^ (nor«), 826, 

IreUnd, refiigoM in— Flemiab, IfiZ ; Frencli, 

iia, 3116. 

Iron And steel maken — at Shotley, IOC; 
Sheffield, IDA. 

J. 

jAinee L of England— granU of natorallza- 
tioQ to refugftM in Ireland, IM; IU« prut«i> 
tioo of the refugees, 110; attenipU U) in- 
troduce Kilk manufacture, ^i; smuggling 
of Fnuich artisani) Into tlngland in hogs- 
bcadji, Mi. 

Janieo II. of Hngland— bin acceraion, 1S2^ ; 
Introduces thu Je«uit«, 183 ; penHTiUlon of 
Scotch Pm*byt«»rtanf» and Knpllsh Puri- 
tan*, lS^t-5; oomparidon of, with LonLi 
XIV.. lS4r ~opponed by the nation, 1S7; 
flight to France, return to Ireland 
with a French array, defeated fA the 
battle of the Boyncs 

Je*ait« — Order of, inatituted by Ix>yola,fiQ; 
in Flanders 61^16 {noU) ; Mary (jueen of 
Scots in league with, 79, sQ ; in France, 
143^ 161^ 838, 343j in "^land, 1^ ^ 
{note), 

Jewell, Bishop, defense of the Flemish refa- 
gees, 12. ; his works proacribed by Ljiud, 
111 {luiU). 

Jortin, Archdeacon, 890. 

K. 

Kempe, John, Flemish woolen manufacturer, 

3.V.. 

KendaL, wttlements of refupnw in, lili UiiiL 
Kent, Kettlements of i'*lominga in, 'Jt. l'>5, 

tAbouchere, family of, 311k 

Lace manufacture introduced by rcAigen, 

104^1(>6,m 
Lasco, John A', superintendent of refugee 

churchM in I->lwRrd VI., 113 and twte. 
Laud, ArchbiAhoj), his poller with respect to 

Protectant refugees, Ilil and note, 111 

(»to/ct,lii 

Lawyer*, eminent, sprang from French refu- 
gees, a22^ 
Lee., Willinm, his invention of the stocking- 

fhinie, 2llL 

Leferre, Jacquea, his French translation of 

the Bible, 
Leferre, family of, 31& 
LIgonicr, Urd, 223. 

Linen manufartiire introduced in England 
by refuge«>^^; In Scotland, 3^2 ; in Ire- 
Iand,ini^H5. 

Llsbttrn, settlement of refugees at, 2SR-8. 

Literary men, dlstingulKhed, of Huguenot 
origin, 322. 

Literature and printing, 12 ; Influence of the 
nihle oo, 21 inotf) ; depression of, in 
France, liouis XIV., 3-42. 

London, M>ttlements of refngeef In— Flem- 
ings, Hj, ^ in Southwark and Bermond- 
sey, 95j at Bow, Wandsworth, etc, 
• 



census of forelgoera in 15T1, i>8 ; Walloon 

churches In, 113; French refugees In, 1687, 
252; French churches in, ^70 ; dei*ct!udants 
of refiigfes in Spitalfleld», 324-34 ; Flem- 
ings in, in the reign of Ixlward III., 354; 
riots againi<t forvigners, 3«*.'>-6. 

Louis XIII. of Franco — war against the lin- 
gucnut«, L&; Lupues Kdict of Pardon, 13(K 

Louis XI V. of France, absolutism of, 131 ; his 
ambition for military glory, 137. 138; per- 
secution of the I luguenots, 13U; bis araouiv, 
lil; his Kevocation uf the i-klict of .Nantes, 
1M ; cruelty of bis rule, IM, 164; require* 
the n'fugees to be expi-iitxi from Geneva, 
174: compared with James II. of England, 
2-H4 ; n'aults of Louii<'a rule in Franco, 34L 

Louis XIV. of France — persecutions In reign 
of^ 331; suppression of Prxrfextant litera- 
ture and burning of books, 342. 

Louis XVI. of France a victim to the despot- 
ism of Ix)ui« XIV., m 

I>oyola, Iguatiuo, CO. 

Luther, Mariin, hi- firxt ponisal of the Bible, 
U; Iiis translation of liibic, 'J^ ; on music 
^ (iwU). 

Lyons, massacre at, fflS ; Protestant emigra- 
tion fh>m, 1^ 

M. 

Ualntenon, Madame de, and Louis XIV. — 
her eariy life, 143; her intrigoea, IPO; 
marriage with Louis XIV., lU. 

Majondic, family of, 320. 

Manufactures. (Sw Indtutry.) 

Mnnurtcript literature, doamess of, 18, H. 

Marie Antoinette, victim of LotOs XIV., 
••!4'.>. 

MBrollon, LouU de, a galloy-olavc, 164. 

MHrtcilhe, Jean, his sufferingB as a galley- 
slave, 162. 

Martineau, family of, 824, 389-00. 

Mary Qnoen of Scots, 74-jSO. 

Massacres — of Vaasy, (S5| throughoat France, 
01; of 8t. Itartbulomew, ; at Lyons, 6<>; 
in Dauphiny and Bordeaux, lifi ; st 
Ninmei', 2J4 ; of the Revolution, 3ii 

Masfllllou, his praises of Ivouis XIV., 152. 

Maturin, (ta)iricl, and descendants, 'HL. 

Mazarin, Bible, 1& (note) ; the cardinal, ac- 
knowledges the loyalty of the llugucnots, 
13L 

Maz(;re*, Baron, 3^ and note. 

Mcaux, tlie Ri-formation at, ^ 

Medicis, Catharine de, M ; letter to the Pope, 
63 (tiote); interview witli Alva, K»j her 
connection with the massacre of St, Bar- 
tholomew, £4 

MedicU, Marie de, m,lAL 

Mentz, origin of printing at, 15i 17^ ia» 

Merchants, Flemish, in London, 

Merrhants, the Huguenots as, 134 and note. 

Millinery, origin of the word, S5 (note). 

Miners, (ierman, in England, 3iijL 

Moivre, Daniel de. 2S&-S. 

Montmorency, Duke of, 45, Sfi. 

More, Sir Thomas, his sentence on John Tyo- 
dale, IS (fiof^). 

Mothe, Claude de la, pastor. 243. 

Motteaux, refugee author, 393. 

Mutual benefit societies of refugees, 2&L 
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Name* of nunafactared articles, origin o£, && 

{notf); ctiaoge* of, by Flamingi and 

French, »«i3»^ 30i 211 
Nantes, VAict of, Kil; ICuvocation of, IM^ 

depopulation of, 1&! ; inai<«iicre at, SjiiL 
Navarre, Hcarv ot (See Henry I T.) 
Noircaatle-on-Tyne, nteel and iron makers 

at, 1D&; oarljr gla«n-maken at, 96*, iU^ 

and note. 

Nonconforndet emigranta to America, ILL 
Norman (benefit) Mclety, Bethnal Green, 2&& 
(note). 

Norwich, settlement of Fh-minj:* at, 09 : ooo- 
■niracy against rffupoen, liil; Walloon 
cliurch at, llfi, S^v^; wllk maniifactura at. 
SH>^: early KtUement« of i-lvnilngs at, 
354,35S. 3fitt. 

Numbera of Alva's rictima in the NHher- 
landi, 83; killed in the masMcres in 
France, 1572, iil ; of strangem in London, 
1660 and 15*1, S7,M=H; of foppipm work- 
men in Norwich, IW, H>3; of Ilugucnota in 
France, Loaia XIV.,L4a; of refnKfCs from 
France. 168: of refageea in England, 

a 

OiBeen, Hugnenot, in army of 'William IIL, 

isO; at the Itoyne, 217. 
Orange, prineipaUty of, laSL (See WiUiam 

III. (if Oran/jt.) 
Ormondcv, patmna^ of refugee* by Dnlu of, 

IM (noU)y 281 (twte), 290. 



Paliisy, Bernard, life and hictory, 31-49. 

Paper, manufacture of, introduced by refu- 
gees, 109, 1S3, 264; early manoucture, 
361-a. 

Papillon, family of, 213. 

I'npin, Dr. Denis, 222. 

I'an-, Ambrotte, 60, 66, fiL 

PariA, burning oTprintcri at, 2S ; Palissy at, 
4h.; iYotestant chnrrhes) destroyed at, Oft; 
massacre at, 6ftj rejoiclnpH at, fiTj n-jolc- 
ings on the |{evi>cation, IM ; destruction 
of l'nit<*tant churches at^lM; I^tewtant 
paKti^rw bani«l)ed from, ; at th« Kevolu- 
tiun.IilLJL 

Parliament, Hugnenotc in, Slfi. 

I'astors, celebrated Huguenot, Si(y^; iUk of 
deceascyl, 2I& (note). 

Paul, L<>wis, inventor of spinning by rolierv, 
827-33. 

Pauli, Dr., on the French church at Canter- 
bury, m. 

Peers of Huguenot descent, 212> 

Porsceutioos. (See Flander* and Hugue- 
not*.) • 

Philip II. of Spain, KVj fil ; lauf^hii at news of 
the great masoacrf^ of l'rott>>>tant« at Paris, 
67 ; plot a|,nilust Kllzabeth'n life, 77 ; his 
Fiacre<i Armada, 81 ; contracted witfi~£liJi- 
abeth, sa. 

Philip II. of Spain, 69, «L83iML 

Physicians, Hu^ruenot. pro8cnbe<l. 2^. 

Plneton, Jacques, pastor, bis escape from 
Franc?, Ua. 



Plots against lllb of ({neen Eli»betb, 14, 77^ 

bO and note. 
Plymouth, landing of refugees at, ISl ; church 
at,2IL 

Pop«i7* popular aversion to, in England, 1S8- 

Popes — Alexander VL, prohibition of priut- 
ing, li; Paul IV. issues the first index /fx- 
purtfotoritu, '£1; Ilus IV'. attempts to sup- 
press heresy, ^ li; Ilus V. r(;fuse« asM>nt 
to nianiago of Henry of Navarre, 04; his 
bulla(cainH iUisabeth, 15; Clement VIH., 
his deiiuuriation of the Edict of Nantes, 
ID; iSixtus V. reissues bull againrt IHIza- 
bettu S2i Innoo^nt XI., his rejoicing at the 
Revocnllcn of the F.diol, 162. 

Portal, family of Do, 26:t. 

Portarllnpton, settlement of refugees at, 2)0, 

801, m. 

Pottere, refugee, at Sandwlcli, 92; at Nor- 
wich IM O'ote) ; Staffordshire, 100 (note). 

I "rice* of manuscripts, 12. 

IMnting, Invention of, 12 ; of the Biblo 15- 
24 ; attempts to suppress, 2Si 2ii ; in Scot- 
land, lOH-10 (note) ; in Ijigland, 312 (note). 

Protestantism In EnpUnd, Hj Jb, llOj Jsi 

Protestants, foreign. (See Flaiuurt and //u- 
guenoU.) 

Prussia, Hugnenot refugees in, lliL 

Q. 

(^ueen of E^igiaod, her Hugneaot descent, 

31& 



Raboteau, escape of the Misses, 166. 
iladnor, tjirl of, mL 
lUmus, Peter, AO, OS (note). 
lUpin-Thoyras, the soldier-historian, 90ft, 

22L 

" Reconnaisaanoes" of French refugees. 270. 
Reformation heralded by printing, 18; at 
Meaux, at 8aintea,Sl{; supporters of, 
83; in FlanderK, f>\ \ in llngland, li 
Reformed. (See Fleniitiga and Hwruenots.) 
Refugees, foreign, defense of, by liiilliup Jew- 
ell, 14 (note) ; Flemish, in England, and 
settlements, 8^110; refuge*' churches, 
1 llt-'i7 ; ?'rt>nch in SwltZ4;rland, 171 ; in 



Prussia, It.'j ; in Africa, ITrtj in Holland, 
177 ; in England, lil et Mq.; religion of, 
2gE tradi-s of, 250j aM given to, 261; 
benefit societies of,2&4; industry of, 269; 
churches of, 270: in Ireland, 2s3 ; descend- 
anU of, 301 ; effects of settlement on En- 
gland, ibl ; early, S&i 
Refugee reUcf fund, 1^ 2.^1 -2. 
Relations of England with France and Spain, 
IL 

Revolution, French, and its cansea, 
lUchard II., foreign artisans in London, times 
of. 360. 

Richelieu, Cardinal, his policy, 122 ; at siege 
of Kochelle, 1^; bis toleration of Hugue- 
nots, i;^4. 

Ridolfi, auent in plots against life of Eliaa- 
beth, IlL 

Riots In London against foreignera, 21 ; In 
Norwich, 101 ; in Canterbury Cathedral, 
lis and noU; at Norwich, 265; in London, 
866. 
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Roche, M. do la, refugee author, 222 and 
note. 

Ilochelle, ategea of, 62, 122. 

KonuOne, Rt-v. W.,m 

Roman <Jatholic« in England, Hi; prients 

peiveruted at the French Kcvohition, 
Romilly family, the, 315, SSA. 
Rom, Uii<liop of, pl'>t agiumit Elizabuth, 76. 
Ru!t»eU, Lady Rachel, her decent, 214 

(twtf). 

Ruvi^y, Marquia dc. at Greenwich, 3^ Sli 

and note. (8ee GuUratj., Karl of.) 
Rye, landinc of rcfugpc^ at, &S ; teatimooy to 
their good character, ISti. {tiote). 



Sacred Armada, 81^83^ US^ 390. 
.Sail-cloth manu^turo iutrodaced, 133 and 
note. 

Sailors reftigee, 179j 229, 211. 

Sainteo, gofppellcrB under I'alimy at, 88, 89. 

HaiatoDgo, painful incident ut, 149. 
Saint (iemiainV, treaty of, &S. 
Sancerre, »lege of, 6iK 

Sandwicli, Bettlcmeot of Fleming* at, 87,91- 

Baurin, Jaoiues, refugee pa^tur, 2lL 
Saurin, Irixh Attorney Oeueral, :ilS!. 
Havoy, ProtestanU of, aided by William in.> 
212. 

Savoy, Church in the. Strand, 248, 2QS {twU), 
271.371. 

Scb<effor, and invention of printing, 15, 17. 

Schonilterg, Marshal, l&O, ls:>, IM ; campaign 
in Ireland,^; di«th at the Doyne, 
Charlo*, second Duke of, 21it; Menard, 
third duke, in Ireland, 214-15; in Spain, 
23iL 

Science, refugee men of, 230, 322. 

Bcotbind, Flemlngn in, 109, 308 {note) ; French 

refugees in, 2<J8. 
Settlements of refugee*. (See Flemish, IIu- 

itwuotg, and Jndtuttrjt.) 
Hiiefflcid, BtHtlcnient of Flemingn at, IM. 
Sieg(« of Huguenot town*, ItW, 1*29; of Ro- 

chelle, 122. 

Silk manufacture attempted in England, 2&S; 
e»taMi^hed by tlie French refugees, 2® ; at 
Canterbury and Norwich, 207-5. 

Soldiery Huguenot, emigration of, 179; in 
army of William III., 1 Sl> ; in Ireland, 
211: recruited In Switzerland, 213; at the 
Boyne, 21&; at Athlone and Aughrlm,2t7- 
IS ; campaign In Savoy, ^ ; in Spain, 
221 ; in the Low Countricf, 228. 

Southampton, early refugee** nt, 115; their 
church, 115-lS; influx of refugees, 276; 
church of " (lod'B Houne," 3Iii 

Southwark, Flemish refueeen in, 95^ 3r-6-7. 

Spain under rbllip II.,s3j modem condi- 
tion, 341). 

Spinning by rollers, invention of, by I^wis 
Paul, 331. 

Spitalfieldn, refugee manufacturers in, 2S& ; 

chnrchc-fl in, S[ll>; hand-Uiom-weavem of, 

321; descendants of refugeen in, .^34,332. 
Steel and iron manufactnret introduced in 

England by refugees, 105, 360. 
Stoneh'nise, I'lymouth, French chorch at, 

276, 892. 



Strafford, VatI of, encourages linen manuCac* 

ture in Ireland, 10s. 
Surgeono, refugee, hi England., 23S. 
Swallow Street French church, 272, 372. 
Switzerland, refugeca in, 171-3."?T3. 



Taunton, French refugees at, 293. 
Taxe« of tlie Roraiiu Chancery, ^iS {uoteX 
Thomey Abliey, French church at, Bl'fi. 
Thorpe-le-Sokcu, French church at, 27L^5. 
Throadneedle Street, French church in, 114. 
270, 3fi2. 

Throgmorton, leader of conspiracy at Nor- 
wich, IQL 

Trade in French goods, 266. 

Trades established by refugees. (See Indut- 
trji.) 

Tours, masaaero at, 57; depopulation of, 155L 
Trench, family of, 3137 
Trent, Council of,Iig, 

Tyndate's tran«Ution of Bible, 18 {i\ott)\ 
martyrdom, 23 (mtti. 

U. 

Undercroft, French church of thSi Canter- 
bury Cathedral, 1S2=IL 



Vassy, maseacre of, &tL 

Yaudois, massacre of, 2Sj Bible commtttol 

to memory by Vaudois youth, 3S (note) ; 

crusade againKt, by Louiit XIV., 21ii. 
Vcmiuyden, Dutch engineer in the Fens, 

107. 

Vignollee, family of, 12:! (Viotr), 222 and notes 

304- 

Villars, Marshal, interriew with Cavalier, 

'-^2*-5. 

Vitelll, Chapin, offers to aasaseinate Queen 

Kliznbi'th, IL 
Volumes printed in fifteenth century, 2fi. 

(note). 

W. 

Walkers" of doth, Flemish derivation of 
the word, IQi {note). 

Walloons. (Si-e Finning*.) 

WandMworth, Flemi!>h gardens at,S4i man- 
ufactures at,2ii; French chureh at, 214 

Waterford, refugee st>ttltnient at,3jML 

William IIL of Orange, ITJM recruits his 
army with Huguenot ufflccn and soIdien>, 
188 ; expedition to England, 2iSi ; campaign 
in Ireland, 211; assists the lYotistants in 
Savoy. 2iy^ 

WinchehieA, settlement of refugees at, 20, 

Wol!H»y, < anlinal, on printing, 12. (> *>tf). 

Women, Kiifferings of Huguenct, 145, 142 
(no/4?), 161, 107. 

Wool of England, 85, (62 ; smuggling of, 132, 
133 (iw/r), 3C1L 

Worsted, Flemii«h settlement at, 351 

Wyntt,his partnership with Lewis rauI,32S- 
:.3. 

Wyckliffe's translations of Bible, IS {noU). 



Yarmouth, Flemish flsltery at, lOfl. 



TIIE END. 
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